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TO THE EEADEE. 


The following instructions were given by Lord 
Brougham to me, as his executor : — 

“ Before the Autobiography can be published, you 
must see that it is arranged chronologically. 

“ If (writing from memory) I have made mistakes 
in dates, or in proper names, let such be corrected ; 
but the Narrative is to be printed, AS I 11 A YB 
WRITTEN IT. 

“I alone am answerable for all its statements, 
faults, and omissions. I will have no Editor em- 
ployed to alter, or rewrite what I desire shall be 
published, as EXCLUSIVELY MY OWN. 

“Beotjgham, November 1867." 


In publishing Lord Brougham’s Autobiography, 
the above explicit directions, have been scrupulously 
obeyed. 

BEOUGHAM & VAUX. 


Bbougham, January 1871. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 


TTA VTNra in my possession mneli Correspondence 
with King William IV. on public affairs, I applied 
for and obtained her present Majesty’s permission 
to publish the same. 

Sent enclosed to General C. Gbet. 

Brougham, October 8, 1867. 

“ Lord Brougham offers his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and ventures to state that, having been for 
a few years past engaged in preparing his Auto- 
biography, he takes the liberty of soliciting your 
Majesty’s gracious permission to publish those por- 
tions of the Correspondence between his late Majesty 
Kino- William IV. and himself, that bear upon the 

O 

public affairs in which Lord Brougham took part 
while he held the Great Seal 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


“ Lord Brougham heing in Ms ninetieth year, 
hopes your Majesty ■will pardon him for employing 
the hand of another to ■write this letter.” 

To tMs the Queen commanded General the 
Honourable Charles Grey to return the following 
answer : — 


“ BaimobaIi, Oddber 13 , 1867 . 

“ My dear W. Brougham, — have this evening 
received your letter, and have lost no time in sub- 
mitting that from Lord Brougham to the Queen, 
who commands me to say that she has no objection 
to the publication of the Correspondence by him 
which took place between himself and the King, 
whole he was Lord Chancellor. — Believe me yours 
very truly, C. Grey. 

“ "William Brousham, Esq., 

Brougham, PemitL” 



THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 

HENET LOED BEOUGHAE 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ELECTED LORD RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW — PUBLIC 
DINNER IN EDINBURGH — HENRY COCKBURN — SCOTCH SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION — IRELAND IN 1828 — QUESTION OF THE REPEAL 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITY LAWS — ^THE WELLINGTON 

CABINET O'CONNELL THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 

TURKEY — PROSPECTS OF FRANCE — HOME AFFAIRS — ^THE KING 
AND DENMAN — LIBEL PROSECUTIONS — OPENING OF THE 
SESSION OF 1830 — ACCEPTANCE OF THE OFFER OF A SEAT FOR 
KNARESBOROUGH — SUMMARY OF PARLIAMENTARY CAREER, 

Before I resume the subject of Ireland and the 
Catholics, I must mention an event of so much in- 
terest to me, that I cannot avoid referring to it. In 
the spring of 1825, the students of the University of 
Glasgow conferred on me the office of Eector of that 
university/''^ I was to be installed on the 6th of 

* See ‘ Inaugural Discourse on being installed Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, April 6, 1825.’ Lord Brougham’s Speeches, 
iii. 69. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


[1825. 


April, and some of my Edinburgli friends were de- 
sirous of giving me a public dinner upon my first 
return to tbat city, after an absence of nearly a 
quarter of a century. The 5th of April was fixed 
upon, and the dinner took place in the Assembly 
Eooms, Henry Cockburn being in the chair. 

Highly as I prized the honour about to be conferred 
upon me by Glasgow, the Edinburgh dinner, unlike 
the ordinary run of such festivities, made so deep and 
lasting an impression upon me, that this period of my 
fife would be incomplete without some account of it. 
Certainly it was one of the most striking scenes I 
ever witnessed, not only from the vast assemblage — 
nearly nine hundred people — ^but from the admirable 
arrangements and conduct of the whole proceeding ; 
nor was there anything more remarkable or more 
flattering to me than this fact, that notwithstanding 
my political opinions had been so strongly opposed to 
the party which for so many years governed Scotland, 
yet many distinguished members of the Tory party 
(Cockburn told me more than fifty) were present, 
forgetting their hostilily to my principles, and cor- 
dially testifying their approval of my public conduct 
and character. Cockburn, as I have said, was chair- 
man, and in proposing my health, naturally referred 
to my education in Edinburgh, and to the great 
influence the Scotch system had upon my achieve- 
ments, which he described as greater than had ever 
been attained by the intellectual powers of a single 
and unaided man. He then referred to the Queen's 
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trial, particularly dwelling on tlie courage, greater, 
lie said, than the ability, which I had displayed in 
standing up alone against all the power of a King 
and his subservient Ministers. He then especially 
spoke of what I had done for the education of the 
people, which, he predicted, would be my most ap- 
propriate monument, and far greater and far more 
enduring than any statue, or any commemorative 
emblem in Westminster Abbey. 

It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm which 
Cockbum’s speech excited — ^the cheering of the vast 
assembly was such as I never before or since have 
heard, lasting for many minutes after the chairman 
sat down. 

When I returned thanks, I could not resist touch- 
ing upon what Cockbum had said of the proceeding 
against the Queen, which was, I insisted, no trial, for 
every channel of defamation had been opened and 
poured upon the accused, who, borne down by the 
strong hand of unscrupulous power, had been saved 
only by her innocence, and by the force of that law, 
which the K in g and his Ministers had combined to 
destroy. 

Before I sat down, I seized the opportunity to 
declare my decided approbation of the Scotch system 
of education, as contrasted with the English. I said 
that I had never known any scheme so well adapted 
for forming and finishing a learned course, as that 
pursued in the Old High School of Edinburgh, and 
in the University. For that was the system so in- 
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HOME POLITICS. 


[1828. 


valuable in a free State — a system wbicb cultivated 
and cherished higher objects than mere learning, 
which inculcated a nobler ambition than the mere 
acquisition of prosody and the dead languages. 

My English friends wiU cry aloud against this 
doctrine, which they will designate as rank heresy. 
Nevertheless, such was my opinion in 1825, and such 
it still is, after a lapse of forty years since I uttered 
the sentiments above stated. 

During the whole of the year 1828, there was no 
political question of such importance as the state of 
Ireland. I do not remember any subject that ever 
excited such overwhelming interest; all public men 
were occupied in discussing it, and in speculating 
upon the possible intentions of the Government. 
Lord Grey held strongly to the opinion that there was 
but one way to settle the question, and that Welling- 
ton must be convinced of this ; yet even up to the 
end of the year, the Duke, as well as the leading mem- 
bers of his Government, appeared to be as hostile as 
ever to emancipation, and as firm as ever in maintain- 
ing the principles on which they had always acted. 

The Duke seemed to be immovable. Peel, on 
Burdett’s motion for a committee on the disability 
laws, declared his firm adherence to the opinion he 
had always held, and which had become more streng- 
thened the more he considered the questiou* So late 
as December, the Duke, writing to Dr Curtis, the 
Catholic Primate of Ireland, distinctly stated that, 

* See Hansard, 9 Geo. IV., xix. 579. 
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anxious as lie was to see the question put at rest, he 
as yet saw no prospect of a settlement. Lord Angle- 
sey, the Lord Lieutenant, because of the construction 
he publicly put upon this letter, was recalled, and 
replaced by the Duke of Northumberland. For this 
act, Wellington was most violently attacked and 
abused by O’Connell and the CathoKc Association. 

I have before remarked upon the singular sagaciiy 
which Lord Eosslyn displayed, when, in the autumn 
of this year (1828), he truly conjectured the course 
Wellington would ultimately adopt, and the reason of 
his reserve : on the one hand there were the Bruns- 
wickers and rabid Orangemeu, the aversion of the 
King, and the certain hostility of the House of Lords > 
on the other, the Catholic Association, with O’Connell 
capable of sacrificing everything to gratify his own 
inordinate vanity. Then Peel was believed to be 
impracticable, and his refusal to join the Duke in 
•any measure of concession, must end in his resigna- 
tion, which would upset the Government, and thus 
greatly increase the difficulties with the King. Yet 
Eosslyn insisted that Wellington would never run 
the risk of a civil war — leading to bloodshed in 
Ireland, and to the almost certain interference of 
France, which would be too glad of any opportunity 
to revenge the humiliation of 1815. 

All these difficulties seemed to Eosslyn to account 
for Wellington’s reserve, and led him to the conclusion 
that, supposing he meant concession, he would keep 
his intentions secret until the moment came for action. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[1829, 

Lord Gr6y "was persuaded that, looking to the 
state of Ireland, Wellington must have arrived at the 
conviction that there was but one way to settle the 
question. Grey also knew that Arhuthnot, Hardinge, 
Murray, and even Lyndhurst had been talking in the 
same strain ; so everything was tending to the result 
which became known to the public, when Parliament 
met in February 1829, and the King in his speech, 
after referring to the Catholic Association, recom- 
mended Parliament to consider whether the laws 
imposing disabilities on Eoman Catholics, could be 
safely removed. 

Peel, having first resigned his seat for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on being elected for Westbury, 
brought in the bill in the Commons; and actually 
within three weeks of its introduction it passed, and 
by a considerable majority. On the 10th of April, it 
was read a thicd time in the Lords, and immediately 
afterwards, received the Royal assent. 

Among the opponents of the bill in the Commons, 
there was no one more hostile than Wetherell, one of 
the most honest and independent men I have ever 
known. He was especially bitter against Lyndhurst, 
whom he stigmatised as a miserable apostate, when he 
referred to the powerful speech made by the Pro- 
testant Master of the EoUs,* who had now within a 
little year, become a Catholic Lord Chancellor. 

Wetherell, as Attorney-General, when directed to 

* He spoke a pampklet written b7 Phillpotts, Eector of Stanhope, 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 
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prepare wliat lie described as tbe “atrocious bill," 
positively refused. This refusal, followed by Ms 
violent speech against Lyndburst, led to Ms being 
dismissed. He bad refused to resign, saying, “No, let 
them turn me out.” Tindal was solicitor, but, sitting 
for tbe University of Cambridge, if be bad been 
appointed Attorney-General, Ms seat would have been 
vacated, and bis re-election most doubtful; so tbe 
office was allowed to remain vacant until June, when, 
on Best retiring from tbe Common Pleas, Tiudal was 
appointed Cbief-Justice, Scarlett, Attorney, and Sug- 
den, Solicitor-General 

In tbe autumn of 1829, tbe following letters passed 
between Lord Grey and me : — 

“Lambtoit Castlb, October 11, 1829. 

“ My dear Brougham, — I received your letter 
bere tbis morning. I came on Monday to meet Lord 
Cleveland, and hoped to have met you also. I regret 
and condole with you most sincerely on tbe cause 
which has prevented it, as well as tbe stiU greater 
pleasure that I should have bad in receiving a visit 
from you at Howick. 

“Holland, in a letter that I bad from him three 
days ago, makes tbe same mistake that you do about 
Angern. Tbis was a Prussian possession, and was 
ceded back to Eussia by tbe last peace. What they 
now get, are four fortresses on tbe Asiatic frontier, 
which were restored to Turkey by tbe treaty of 
Bucharest, kept, I believe, by Eussia on tbe pretence 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[1829. 


that other parts of the conditions of that treaty were 
not fulfilled by the Porte, who alleged the same plea, 
till everything was settled by the treaty of Ackerman, 
which we thought proper to open again by the treaty 
of the 6th July. The terms, upon the whole, are 
not such as ought to surprise us, considering that the 
Turks had no means of resistance, and were absolutely 
at the mercy of their conquerors. Nor, considering 
the steps by which things had been brought to this 
pass, and the active situation of afiairs, had we either 
the right or the power to resist them. But I suspect 
that our Ministers consider them as anything but 
moderate in themselves, or creditable to the character 
and influence of this country, after the interest we 
have shown in the fate of our ancient ally.’'' As to 
myself, I hate the Turks, and should be glad to see 
them driven out of Europe, if it could be done with- 
out danger to the general peace ; but we must give 
the devil his due ; and looking at the origin of the 
war, I cannot but think they have been the victims 
of the greatest violence and injustice. In this view, 
the terms cannot be said to be moderate. 

“ The state of politics is undoubtedly not a little 
curious, and I feel very comfortable in my situation 
of spectator. I have no doubt that if the Duke of 
Cumberland, who will never forgive either the Duke 
of Wellington or the Chancellor, and whose influence 
with the King is unbounded, could form a high Tory 

* In reference to tlie treaty of Adrianople, concluding the war be- 
tween Eussia and Turkey in 1824. 
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Administration, the thing would soon be done. But 
here is an impossibility which I do not see how they 
can surmount. Sadler, I suppose, would be their 
man, but this would be too ridiculous.* 

“ I have no doubt that Pohgnac’s policy is taking 
a character not friendly to this country. It was the 
obvious and necessary consequence of his being sup- 
posed to have been made by our influence. For this, 
as well as for other reasons, I am wilHng to believe 
that the Duke of Wellington is unjustly charged 
with a measure which would not only have been 
wrong, but foolish in the extreme. Adair, from 
whom I have heard twice from Paris, gives a fright- 
ful account of the state of things there, and of the 
spirit which prevails against England. 

“ I had heard that EUenborough had brought his 
action against George Anson ; but your information 
is probably more correct. 

“I have this morning a sad account from Lady 
Jersey of her child, whose situation appears to be 
now quite hopeless. From the last accounts, I had 
hoped that there really was at last some appearance 
of real amendment. 

“I rejoice in the success of the University. I 
return to Howick to-morrow. — ^Ever yours, 

“ Grey.” 

* Mr Sadler, returned for Newark, having, hy help of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s interest, defeated Serjeant Wilde, the Government candi- 
date. Mr Sadler made his maiden speech against the hill, and it -was 
the best on that side of the question— not only great in argument, but 
wonderful as an effort of oratory. 
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“November 10, 1829. 

“ Mt dear Lord Grey, — Since I came to town, I 
have seen hardly anybody, being kept in court every 
day, except Saturday and Sunday. Last Sunday I 
saw one or two — as Sir Henry Parnell, Lord John 
Eussell, &c. 

“ Parnell says nothing can be more clear than that 
things are going on well in Ireland, upon the whole ; 
and though there are the remains of agitation, yet it 
wants support both from the priests and the Catholics 
of influence. He gave some remarkable instances, — • 
as of an Orange squire whom he had seen, a violent 
man, but who admitted that tbe priests were behav- 
ing well ; and a Catholic gentleman of influence, who 
had joined heartily in putting down the disorders 
in his neighbourhood, and durst as soon have been 
burnt as try such a thing a year ago, even if he had 
been so disposed, which he would not have been. 
Parnell thinks the law quite sufficient to do aU that is 
wanted, and that Coercion Acts and suchlike, would 
be worse than useless. 

“ Lord John Eussell had seen Poxzo at Paris, 
and found him astonished at our Government trying 
to lessen the Greek territory ; because by so doing, 
as he justly observed, no kind of aid is given to the 
Turk. It seems to me very plain that our interest 
rather is to make as great a state (they say, a king- 
dom is resolved upon, and with a German prince, not 
being a Bavarian) as possible ; for Eussia may thus 
eventually be counterbalanced in the Mediterranean. 
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Lord John, gives the same account with every one 
else, as to Paris, and indeed France at large, — ^that 
they all seem quite confident the present Ministry 
cannot stand, though the Chambers would support a 
moderate Eoyalist one. But they would (it is said) 
not now support one with Polignac at the head. 
Polignac told some one that he had ten millions 
placed at his disposal by the King. This was in 
answer to a question as to how he could meet the 
Chambers. You may recollect Villele expected to 
carry the five per cent question some years ago in 
the same way, and failed.* 

“ Our own Government is in some respects like the 
French, for there seems a universal opinion that it 
cannot go on as it is. The rage (for it amounts to 
that) against Peel does not at aU subside ; and I have 
lately heard of calm kind of men, like Lord Hare- 
wood, speaking of him as they would of some one 
they had a personal quarrel with. 

“ I find Scarlett has no communication with any 
of them ; and he knows no more of their judicial 
appointments, than of what is going to happen in 
Japan. I doubt if the Chancellor knows much more, 
though they say the new baron is fixed upon, but 
nobody knows who it is. 

“ Denman is gone to Windsor to-day, in room of 
the Eecorder, who is very ill. This is a bitter pill to 
the King, who has always greatly dreaded such an 
accident. He (the King) is not yet quite certain of 

* Jean Baptiste Comte de Vill^le, Minister of Finance to Charles X. 
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going to Brigliton. Mrs Taylor* tas been danger- 
ously ill ; but they think her safe now. It was severe 
inflammation. — ^Yours ever truly, H. Brougham.” 

Next day I wrote again to Lord Grey : — 

November 11, 1829. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — When you see to-day 
that the Eecorder’s report was put off yesterday, and 
lay that together with what I said of Denman going 
down, you wiU have your suspicions of the reason for 
the putting off. In fact, a countermand of the coun- 
cil arrived late on Monday evening. So none of 
them went down. The courtiers say it had nothing 
to do with Denman going ; and was solely owing to 
the King having again changed his mind about going 
to Brighton ; for they say the only reason for holding 
the council, was to let him go to Brighton this week. 
It may be so ; but I own, knowing the King as I do, 
I have a strong suspicion that he put it off to give 
the Recorder a chance of recovering, and thus avoid 
seeing Denman. For after summoning them aU, 
what harm could there have been in receiving the re- 
port, except the trouble to the people of going down, 
which his Majesty is not likely to have cared for 1 

“ All Westminster Hall is filled with astonishment 
at the Chancellor’s boldness in making Bolland the 
new baron. It is making the Exchequer by far the 
most incapable court that ever was known in We 3 t- 

* Mis Micliael Angelo Taylor, sister to Sir Harry Vane Tempest. 
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minster Hall at any time, and that when they are 
about to try to open it, and make it an eflScient court ! 
Bolland is so generally liked, that Copley seems to 
have presumed upon this ; but it is very outrageous. 
— ^Yours ever, H. K” 

“ London, Decemher 21 , 1829 . 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — Since I wrote, little has 
occurred till within the last day or two, when reports 
have been very prevalent that Knighton is out or 
going.* I some time ago had heard of his beiog tired 
of it, and a man who knows him, lately said, that he 
thought he had lost favour by not humouring the 
King ; but now I understand that Alvanly has 
written to Lord Sefton as a thing he believed 
certain, that Knighton is out, and succeeded by Sir 
Herbert Taylor. 

“ I take it, from all I can see, the French Ministry 
is out too, or as good as out. I hear Lady Tankerville 
has been saying this ; and I find Scarlett believes it, 
probably from what his son writes, who is at Paris 
with Stuart 

“ Here things are much in the same state ; the 
ultras are as violent as we, and WethereU tells me 
there is not the least foundation for the stories of any 
of them being conciliated. On the contrary, they 
threaten much from the ensuing session. The strange 
thing is, that some of them who are actually in office 

* Sir William Knigliton, Physician and Keeper of the Privy Purse of 
George lY ; created a baronet January 1813, died October 1836. 
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hold the same hostile language. Beckett, I know from 
undoubted authority, talks exactly as if he were in 
avowed hostility to the Ministry, They assert in 
Cumberland that he and Sadler have bought the 
‘Leeds Intelligencer’ — a violent ultra paper; and it is a 
known fact, that the Lowther editor of a similar paper 
at Carlisle, has been sent to conduct it at Leeds. But 
my information of Beckett’s language comes from those 
who know and have talked to him. ^ The Duke of 
Cumberland’s apartments at Windsor are ordered to be 
got ready, and I much doubt Lord Eosslyn’s opinion 
that he is losing ground there is not correct. — Yours 
ever, H. Brougham.” 

“ The Hollands are come to SavUle Eow. He quite 
well — she only middling ; and poor Miss Vernon very 
ill indeed. 

“I saw Mrs Taylor yesterday; she has had a relapse, 
though without inflammation, and is very unwell. 
Taylor is going about as much as ever.” 

Howick, Decemh&i* 1829. 

“ My dear Brougham, — cannot believe that 
Knighton’s retirement from Windsor, if it be true, is 
voluntary. I never heard of anybody, who had once 
got fairly within the atmosphere of the Court, being 
able to live out of it. It becomes as necessary to the 
life of a courtier as water to that of a fish. For some 
reason or other, I suppose, therefore, the King wishes 
- * RigM Hon. Sir J. Beckett, Member for Haslemere. 
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to get rid of Mm, and I shall not be surprised to hear 
that he retires with poor Tucker’s place. 

“ The Tories may talk as loud as they please, hut 
opposition is too ungenial a climate for them. They 
wiU attorn when they see nothing better to he done. 
In the mean time, pray leave them a clear stage, and 
see what they are up to, and sing, 

^ Suare mari magno.* 

“ Eosslyn was here for three days, in Ms way to 
Scotland, and I expect him again in his way hack. 
I learned nothing from him that I did not know 
before. As you have seen him, I need not add that 
there is no foundation whatever, and never has been, 
for the reports which have been circulated about me. 

" Ponsonby’s last letter is from Paris, and I tMnk 
he is a good observer, though not without a strong 
bias against the Liberals ; speaks of them as being 
governed by their violence, and thinks Polignac more 
likely to stand than he was some time ago. I, too, I 
confess, am not without fears of these said Liberals ; 
not on account of their revolutionary views, if such 
they have. On that point I am no alarmist. On the 
contrary, my wishes would naturally be for a free 
government in France, but on account of their 
avowed hostility to tMs country (wMch I am not such 
a dupe as to believe to be confined to the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration), and of their propensity 
to war. 

“We have at last winter — ^frost and some snow ; 
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but the snow only a sprinkling, and the frost not 
severe. — ^Ever yours. Grey.” 

“ Does Denman go with the Eecorder’s report, which 
I see is to be received to-day? Pray tell me if there 
is an3rthing worth remarking in the Eiing’s demeanour, 
or in these trials for libel.” 

At no time was party feeling more bitter than 
while the Catholic question was in agitation, and after 
Wellington had, by passing the biU, estranged so 
many of his Tory supporters ; nor was the press 
behindhand in the violence of its invective. One of 
the most virulent, was the ‘Morning Journal,’ a news- 
paper that had been established by some of the most 
angry opponents of the Government : it was con- 
ducted by a Mr Alexander, a clever man, and a good 
writer. His articles became so outrageous, that the 
Attorney-General (Scarlett) considered that it was his 
duty to take steps to put a stop to them. One of his 
first attempts was against an article which plainly 
enough insinuated that Lyndhurst had made Sugden 
Solicitor-General, in consideration of having received 
from him a large sum of money, either as a gift, or as 
a loan. Scarlett accordingly moved for a rule for a 
criminal information against Alexander, and the pro- 
prietors of the paper. Alexander, in opposing the 
motion, made an affidavit in which he swore that 

* The “Act for the Belief of his Majesty’s Boman Catholic Subjects” 
had received the Boyal assent on 13th April 1829. 
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Lyndlmrst was not the person alluded to in the 
article. The Court of King’s Bench evidently did 
not believe him, for it granted the rule. Scarlett, 
however, instead of proceeding, abandoned the rule, 
and filed an ex officio information. He also filed 
others for libels against the King and his Ministers, 
and one for a libel on the Duke of Wellington. Scar- 
lett was perfectly justified in attacking the newspaper, 
but nothing could excuse his proceeding by ex qffiicio 
information, after he had from Alexander’s affidavit, 
ascertained the line of defence, and had also by his 
change of tactics, secured for himself the right to 
reply. 

I expressed my opinion on this subject, in the 
following letter to Lord Grey: — 

“Beougham, January 10, 1830. 

“ My dbab, Lord Grey, — ^Your letter followed me 
here yesterday, I having left town late on Thursday, 
and got here on Saturday, through much snow, till 
I got into the north of Yorkshire. 

“ The Eecorder made a great exertion to relieve Ms 
sovereign. The Ministers were quarrelling with the 
latter in such a way, that there was no saying where 
it might have ended. It is very absurd not to make 
Denman a judge, which would be a most perfect and 
highly popular appointment, and get rid of their diffi- 
culty at once. But really, if personal exclusions are 
to be allowed, and persoTud caprice to weigh, as in 
Wilson’s and Denman’s case (I say nothing of my own, 

VOL. m. B 
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"because I defy both King and Ministers to injure me 
in. any manner of way, and it would be well for them 
perhaps if they could say as much of me), and if the 
King is to be humoured in these things, we might as 
well live in Algiers. 

“ The libel prosecutions are of two kinds. Copley’s* 
were clearly right, and indeed necessary, though Scar- 
lett, changing one of them t into an ex officio infor- 
mation, was quite wrong, and might have been fatal 
to his verdict, had the blockhead of a man not de- 
fended himself. The others, except the one holding 
up the King as bullied, were very injudicious, in my 
opinion, and that one only right as making mischief 
between the King and ultras. Alexander has been 
convicted four times, and will receive no more pun- 
ishment than if he had been convicted twice ; but 
will receive much pity, and the press will rally in his 
favour. To be sure, never had a Government more 
favourable circumstances for convictions, with so weak 
a set of cases. The man’s folly and baseness gave 
Ihem (I should say us, for I was for the prosecution, 
and therefore ought not to be quoted) verdicts, where 
a good defence ought to have got acquittals, at least 
in the second. As for the Duke of Wellington prose- 
cuting the mad parson’s letter, it is inconceivable. 

“ Alexander repeatedly quoted a ‘ noble friend who 
is intimately connected with the Government ’ as ad- 

* L&dy XiyndluiTSt lLd.d b66n. digged witb. selling Chancellors* livings. 

t la which Lord Lyndhurst was charged with corruption in TnaWng 
Sugden Solicitor-General. 
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vising him so and so. This was clearly Lowther. 
Can anything be more humbling than the situation 
the Duke of Wellington is contented to place himself 
in, allowing the men who hold his best places, to take 
open part against him ? I know that Beckett talks 
openly against the Government, and they say one 
[night] Lowther will be found votmg on one side, and 
another on t’other. It seems to be thought that the 
Duke will try to go on as he is, trusting to the disunion 
of his adversaries, and relying, above all, on our dislike 
of the Duke of Cumberland. But he will find it quite 
impossible to carry on the government in the House 
of Commons on that bottom alone, unless, indeed, he 
has got some great and popular measures as he had 
last session. 1 still can’t help thinking the Polignac 
concerns will be out. A more unhappy folly never 
was committed, however, than the Liberals are guilty 
of in taking this warlike tone, which, I fear with you, 
is against England, and not merely against Welling- 
ton. Indeed they seem to be for war because the 
Court is for quiet, and not to mind much with whom, 
only that war with us would, they think, please the 
French mob. 

“ I hear a pleasant thing happened t’other day with 
Aberdeen. When Madame Lievenwas saying, ‘They 
never can keep their places after the meeting without 
a man of any talents among them’ (she meaning, 
of course, Polignac and Co.), he said, ‘Do you mean 
our Cabinet 1 ’ very innocently. — ^Yours ever truly, 

“H. B.” 
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“January 24, 1830. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I have seen nobodj but 
la'wyers of various sorts {civilians and commoners) 
since I came, except Lord Holland for a few nainutes 
a week ago. But every one — ^including king’s advo- 
cates, registrars, doctors, and proctors, generally the 
most loyal of men — ^bas the same cry, — ‘Something 
must be done; this Ministry can never go on as it is.’ 

“ All the reports one hears from hour to hour of 
Peel being out, Huskisson negotiating, &e., may be 
idle fancies ; but, that there is the greatest confusion 
at headquarters from the approach of the session 
coming on them unprepared, I believe. You may 
depend upon it, the King was in great danger. I had 
believed not, from what Halford told Lord Holland, 
having for the moment forgotten what long experience 
should have taught me of Court physicians. I have 
since ascertained that he was in real danger. I sup- 
pose you have heard from Lord Holland that Leopold’s 
Greek crown is of his own getting, chiefly at the 
Tuileries, and not at aU of our giving. The King 
and rest of the family are all very angry at it.* 

“ I find, among other counties, Cumberland is to 
meet, and I have got a copy of Lord Lonsdale’s letter, 
approving the meeting as the Duke of Wellington 
denies the distress, but recommending them to confine 
themselves to stating that, and not vote on the much- 

* Before Otho of Bavaria was chosen as King of Greece, there had 
■been negotiations with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobvug to accept the 
crown, but in tiie end he declined it. 
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controverted matter of the remedies. I hear his 
language is stronger than his letter. — ^In haste, yours 
ever, “H. Brougham. 

“ I write this at Guildhall, where we are kept half 
the m'ght” 

“ Howiok, January 31, 1830. 

“ My dear Brougham,: — I have long been in your 
debt for two letters, and have had, almost daily, the 
intention of acquitting myself of that debt, ever 
since I received the last. I found as usual, a ready 
excuse for putting it off, in having nothing material 
to say. In truth, I am too apt in all things, to act 
upon the converse of the old adage, and never to do 
to-day what I can put off till to-morrow. I have now 
an obvious interest in writing, for Parliament is on the 
point of meeting, and I do not wish to deprive myself 
of all chance to hear from you anything of importance 
that may occur. 

“Never, to be sure, did a meeting take place under 
more extraordinary circumstance — distress so general 
and intense as was never before experienced ; the 
public, without much distinction of party, calling out 
with one voice, and in a tone that must be heard, for 
relief; and a Ministry, except in the energy of its 
chief, possessing in its general composition none of 
the qualities calculated to meet with a crisis. I have 
long been convinced, and I think I said so in my last, 
that no attempt would be made to give it strength, in 
such a way as we could approve. I believe I also 
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said that the Tories would be found mitigahle and 
purchasable, if they saw no better hope : and accord- 
ingly we see in the only appointments that have taken 
place, and more particularly in that of Lord Chandos, 
(which the way in which it is mentioned in the papers 
seems to entitle to belief), a strong confirmation of 
that opinion. Yet it is under such circumstances that 
Lord Cleveland has come forward as an avowed and 
decided supporter of the Administration. I suppose 
that you, of course, have had some explanation with 
him on this subject. He wrote to me explaining the 
grounds of his conduct, and desiring Howick’s and 
my opinion. I told him that with the very best 
personal disposition towards the Duke of Welliagton, 
and the most anxious wish to give him my support, 
I could not pledge myself as a declared adherent of 
the Government ; that the most I could promise was 
a friendly neutrality — and that I must continue, on 
the seat which I have so long occupied, to support or 
oppose the measures of Government according to my 
opinion ; that I should leave Howick to bimsfilf (as 
Lord Cleveland also proposes to do), but that his 
conduct would probably be the same as mine; and 
that, if he should find himself compelled to take a 
line which might detract from the full and sufficient 
support that Lord Cleveland wished to give to the 
Administration, Howick’s seat would of course be, 
whenever he required it, at his disposal. So the 
matter stands, as I have not heard from him since. 

“Poor Tierney! I am sure you would feel his loss 
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as all who knew him must do. I have had a much 
longer and more intimate connection with him, and 
my regret must be deep and lasting.* 

“ What do you say to Leopold’s appointment, and 
to the feeling which solicited it? I hear the King 
has given up his opposition to it, which does not 
place him in a very dignified situation. Kings ought 
not to proclaim resolutions, which they may find 
themselves unable to keep. — ^Ever yours, Grey.” 

The Duke of Devonshire was quite aware of the 
difficulty I was in at this time as regarded the 
amount of support I was disposed to give to Wel- 
lington’s Government, while I retained perfect free- 
dom at any time to oppose it if I saw fit. All this 
was inconsistent with the fuU support given to it by 
Lord Cleveland. 

The Duke of Devonshire in all things coincided 
with my views and opinions; and upon Knares- 
borough becoming vacant by Tierney’s death, he in 
the handsomest way proposed that I should accept 
the seat, and thus be perfectly free to act as I pleased 
with respect to the Government. I gladly accepted 
his ofier, and wrote accordingly to Lord Cleveland. 

“Hill Stbebt, Janmry 31, 1830. 

“Mt dear Lord Cleveland, — feel great un- 
easiness in now writing to you — ^indeed more than I 

* George Tierney, who had been long conspicuous as a Parliamentary 
supporter of the TOig party, died on the 26th of January. 
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almost ever felt before upon any other occasion, 
because I am afraid you will dislike what I have 
resolved to do. But after the fullest consideration, I 
am quite convinced that the resolution I have come 
to is the best, and that you will, upon a little reflection, 
perceive it to be so. I shall by to-morrow’s post 
accept the offer of a seat from the Duke of Devonshire 
(Knaresborough) ; and I have resolved to do so 
before writing to you, in order to avoid the possibility 
of giving you any embarrassment, either with respect 
to myself or the Government, by consulting you 
beforehand. For I weU know that your very great 
kindness towards me would, if I had done so, have 
led you to desire that I should continue to sit for 
Winehelsea, and to go my own way when we un- 
fortunately might differ. 

“ It is very possible, in the present state of things, 
that we may not be found to differ materially. 
Indeed I should say this is more than probable. But 
it caimot be doubted that as you are giving the 
Government your avowed and regular support, and as 
I could not take that course, this difference would be 
embarrassing; and would, besides, lessen the import- 
ance of your assistance to the Government. 

“ It is impossible for me not to feel most severely 
the pain of anything that has even the appearance of 
a separation of our long political union, to me so 
gratifying in every respect. But as nothing ever can 
alter the sentiments of gratitude and friendship which 
I have for you and yours, or lessen my sense of the 
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very singular obligations under wbicb I and mine are 
laid to you, I feel quite confident little more than tbe 
form even of our political intercourse will be altered, 
and any other change is wholly impossible, let politics 
take what course they may. — Believe me ever most 
truly yours, H. B. 

“ P.S . — I did not write yesterday, because I could 
not make up my mind without further consideration. 
I now feel convinced that, had I determined otherwise, 
I should not have done right, and should have been 
wanting in what I owed to you.” 

“Hill Steeet, February 1, 1830. 

“ My dear Lord GtRET, — I write a few lines to 
inform you of my having accepted the Duke of 
Devonshire’s very kind offer of the unfortunately 
vacant seat for Knaresborough. 

“ I owed my connection with Lord Cleveland entirely 
to you, and I have not announced this resolution to 
any one else except Lord Cleveland himself, to whom 
I have just written (or rather sent the letter I wrote 
last night), and the Duke of Devonshire. I took a 
day or two to consider of it, for Lord Cleveland’s most 
handsome conduct, and the entire freedom he left 
me as well as Lushington in, made it very difficult 
to decide. There had been a correspondence lately, 
which showed how little he ever thought of control- 
ling any one in regard to political conduct 

“ I shall send you a copy to-morrow of my letter to 
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Mm, as it •will explain the gro-unds of my decision, 
and I shall add other matters which I have not time 
now to write. 1 wish I could see Ho’wick immediately 
on his arrival, and I shall endeavour to do so. — ^Yours 
ever truly, H. Brougham.” 

“ OsTBELBT, February 2 , 1830 . 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I now enclose the copy 
of my letter to Lord Cleveland, which I will thank you 
to return, as I have no other. 

" Some things he ■will understand by an allusion 
which it would require long explanation to make 
intelligible to those who had not been aware of tMngs 
that have passed. The most material of these are 
the following. 

"After bringing me in at your request in 1815 , 
when I started in 1818 (or rather was put up with- 
out my knowledge) for Westmorland, he wrote to state 
that Ms connection with the Lowthers would make it 
impossible for me, if the contest went on, to come in 
(should I be defeated) for his seat, I saw the pro- 
priety of this clearly, but I thought I was committed 
in honour, and I adopted what had been done with- 
out my knowledge, and stood. Lord Thanet imme- 
diately said he would return me for Appleby, and did 
so in effect ; that is, he returned Concannon, and I 
contiaued for Winchelsea, he explaimng to Lord 
Cleveland that it would be hurtful to the contest then 
going on if I were chosen at Appleby the very day 
before the county election began. 
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“Attlie dissolution in 1820 lie (Lord Cleveland) 
at once returned me, not caring whether the Lowthers 
liked it or not. In the spring of 1822 I was very 
anxious to have him bring John Williams into Parlia- 
ment, and we had some correspondence about it. On 
going the circuit I saw him at Eaby, and he spoke of 
it in the kindest manner, saying he wanted to have 
an opportunity of showing his regard for me. I said 
he had abundantly done that already, but that I was 
glad he had thought of Williams, supposing he meant 
that. To my great surprise he said he meant to bring 
in one of my brothers, a thing of which I never had 
dreamt. But I said, as to William it was quite out 
of the question on account of his profession ; and as 
to James, I never had fancied such a thing. He said 
I might choose which, but he meant to offer a seat to 
one of them. I said I had no right to refuse for 
James, without letting him know ; and Lord Cleve- 
land sent a kind message to him. Of course he 
accepted, and afterwards declined to stand for Peters- 
field for many reasons. Lord Cleveland, however, 
brought him in for Tregony, and he also brought 
Williams in. Now all this detail was necessary to show 
you that there probably never was one man under 
more obligations of this kind to another than I to 
Lord Cleveland. 

“ All this made our differences in 1828 very painful 
to me, and nothing could be more handsome than his 
whole conduct then. I cannot enter into it without 
going over the ground of my refusal even to receive 
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the propositions made to me by the Government 
through him, vhich ■would detain you too long. I 
believe he was extremely hurt, and not less so when 
last summer I took a line so opposite to his ; never- 
theless, and though he always frankly declared to me 
his o'wn opinions and feelings on party and politics, 
nothing could exceed the delicacy with which he 
uniformly treated both my brother and myself as to 
our conduct. 

“We have been in correspondence lately, and so 
have he and Lushington, and it was impossible 
that anjrfching could be more satisfactory ; for though 
he never asked me any question as to whether I 
approved and could join in the course he had taken 
or not, yet he asked Lushington this, and on being 
iuformed he could not, but was ready to leave biTo 
unembarrassed by going out of Parliament, Lord 
Cleveland in the handsomest way said he never 
thought of such a thing, but only ■wished to know 
Lushmgton’s sentiments, and said everything that 
could set him at ease. He had declared his opinions 
and intentions to me, but knowing mine from my 
letters and conversation t’other day at Newton 
House, he did not ask any question. However, I told 
him what I thought, and ventured to give him my 
opinion as to the course he was taking, it seemed to 
me, m the dark, both with regard to measures and 
men ; hoped he would at least wait till he was asked 
by the Govenunent — and stated, or rather restated, my 
O'wn determination; remarking the wide difference 
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between a disposition to find tbe measures of Govern- 
ment sncb as deserved support — a great and even 
extreme reluctance to attack Peel after tbe dreadful 
sacrifices be bad made, a wisb that this might not 
become necessary, a fixed determination in opposing 
tbe Government, not to play tbe game of tbe common 
enemy, &c. &c . — and giving tbe Government tbe 
avowed and regular support be seemed disposed to 
lend them. I also gave bim my notions as to tbe 
way iu wbicb both master and man seemed inclined 
to treat those who did now and then support them, 
referring to Peel’s unaccountable conduct when 
Lusbington defended bim last year; and observed, 
that never did I know two people so deplorably in 
want of help behave more insolently to those who 
gave it. I have not any copy of my letter here, but 
I have given nearly tbe substance. It was written 
last Friday week, and I have bad no answer ; but it 
required none, after what bad passed for some weeks 
before, both with Lusbington and myself. 

“You will now perceive clearly bow very un- 
pleasant it has been for me to take tbe step I have 
done. For after tbe full explanations we had come 
to, and tbe perfect liberty at wbicb I was left, tbe 
occurrence of a time when I -might desire to go out 
was possible indeed — ^nay, was very likely to happen 
in my case (not certainly in that of any of bis other 
members), but bad certainly not arrived ; and I knew 
that were I to mention tbe Duke of Devonshire’s 
offer, and consult bim about accepting it, it would be 
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only (and in a very indelicate way) asking him to 
give me, or rather to renew to me, a request that I 
should remain in his seat on my own terms, for he 
might be said in substance to have done so already. 
I therefore determined to decide first, and then let 
him know what I had done. 

“ I have hored you with a long detail ; but, as you 
won’t come to town (which you certainly ought), it is 
one of the evils you expose yourself to. — Ever yours 
truly, H. Brougham.” 

“Howiok, February 5, 1830. 

“My dear Brougham, — I received your letter 
yesterday. Its length required no apology. On the 
contrary, I was much obliged to you for so full an 
explanation. 

“ My letter, which must have crossed yours on the 
road, will already have informed you how entirely 
the view I have taken of Lord Cleveland’s determina- 
tion, and of the conduct which I shall myself pursue, 
agrees with yours. I sincerely wish to support the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration, but every day 
adds to my doubts ; more especially when I consider 
the sort of recruits that are sought for, and the man- 
ner of enlisting them. • 

“I am no less obliged to Lord Cleveland than 
you are, -nor am I less sensible of the kindness and 
liberality of his conduct. But I cannot disguise 
from myself that Howick now stands in a very 
awkward situation, and that the time may not be 
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distant wlien lie may find it necessary to relinquish, 
his seat. 

“ The only doubt I could have as to tbe step you 
have taken,* arises from your previous explanations 
■with Lord Cleveland, from "which he may not unnat- 
urally have conceived that you had no thought of 
any change. But you will of course suit your time 
of vacating to the convenience of any arrangements 
that he may have to make for Winchelsea, so that it 
cannot prove really embarrassing to him. The only 
other remark that occurs to me is that, by changing 
your seat at this moment for the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, it may be inferred that your disposition to- 
wards the Government is more hostile than it really 
is. These are only doubts, however ; and upon con- 
sidering the whole matter, I think I should have 
acted as you have done. 

“ Though you are already acquainted with the sub- 
stance of what has passed, I have desired Howick to 
show you the copies, which he has, of Lord Cleve- 
land’s letter and mine. There has been no answer to 
the last. 

“ I am anxious to hear what has passed yesterday, 
and anything else that may show the line - that the 
hundred squads of politicians are likely to take. — 
Ever yours, Geet.” 

“ I return the copy of your letter to Lord Cleveland.” 

* Coming in for Knaresborongli, on Tierney’s death, on the Devon- 
shire interest, instead of Winchelsea on the Cleveland. 
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The following letter will show how very much Lord 
Cleveland was annoyed by my determination, so unex- 
pectedly made known to him, and yet how steady 
and unvarying was his friendship : — 

Cleveland House, February 4, 1830. 

“My dear Brougham, — I have suffered many 
grievances and disappointments in the course of a 
long political life, but I never experienced one which 
created me so much sorrow as that which you com- 
municated to me last night, conve^dng the very hasty 
and unexpected decision of your no longer continuing 
for Winehelsea. 

“ I cannot charge myself with having said or done 
anything unkind to you, and I sincerely lament that 
you should so suddenly have adopted such a reso- 
lution which, with personal communication, I think 
you would not have done. 

“ You have undoubtedly chosen a much younger 
and a far more consequential patron than myself, but 
I deny that you can find one who is more sincerely 
attached to you than — Yours very faithfully and 
truly, Cleveland.” 

“ It will be a great satisfaction to me to see you.” 

The following letter to Lord Grey explains the un- 
fortunate delay which had happened to prevent Lord 
Cleveland receiving my letter, and his consequently 
hearing what I had resolved to do, most unexpectedly, 
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and only as a piece of gossip, which he refused to 
credit : — 

February 8 , 1830. 

“ My DEAR Lord Grey, — Lord Cleveland was very 
deeply grieved, even more than I had expected, and 
at first could not at all reconcile himself to it, per- 
ceiving many evils, I believe, as likely to arise. To 
render the matter worse, he had never let me know 
he was coming up, so my letter went to Newton 
House, and he came to town wholly unknown to me, 
and heard it, quite incredulous, the evening he ar- 
rived. I first heard of his being here that evening 
from Lambton, and instantly wrote to him. He got 
my letter on coming home from Meyrick’s, where he 
dined, and where he had heard it and denied its being 
possible. AU this for a day or two was extremely 
annoying ; but the arrival of my letter from Newton 
House, proved that I had communicated it to him 
before I even wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, and I 
showed him that I had been doing all I could to 
make the Duke bring in Denman, for some months 
back. Not the least difficulty arose as to Winchelsea, 
or indeed anything else, and he has been quite re- 
lieved by the interviews we have had. AU is now 
right, and he already must see, and I think he admits, 
that I could do no otherwise. 

“ He has brought in John WUliams, a most excel- 
lent choice, and which prevents much of the effect 
apprehended from my going out at such a moment. — 
Ever yours truly, H. Brougham.” 

VOL. III. 


0 
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“Felrxiary 17, 1830. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — The state of the Ministry 
of which I had been predicting, from what happened 
last session, is if possible more deplorable than I had 
expected. They literally are at the mercy of any one 
or two men of weight among our people, who may 
choose to make a run at them ; and this is very likely 
to happen. In truth it was very difl&cult not to turn 
them out, the first night. After what they did last 
year, and the sacrifices Peel made, it is impossible not 
to wish them weU. But who can support such a set? 
Then they take a cipher, and add to their list as often 
as a place falls vacant. What think you of Frank- 
land Lewis for Treasurer of the Navy ? The Duke is 
stni blind to his situation, and seems resolved to have 
nobody about him of any weight. 

“The division of t’other night proves nothing. 
All the ultras and Huskissonians (except Huskisson 
himseK) voted with them. Hume spoke of eight 
and a half millions being reduced. Our people were 
sorry for having divided with him, and I daresay the 
next time you see a division, it will be very diflerent. 

“The Speaker, t’other day at his dinner, talked 
most decidedly and openly of the impossibility of this 
state of things going on. 

“ The Tories (and it is not the least merit of the 
Government) axe enraged beyond measure at the 
appointment of Abercromby.* That act was fight- 

* Janies Abexcromby, afterwards Speaker, appointed Chief Baron of 
Scotland by the Duke of Wellington’s Government, 
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ing the ultras in. their stronghold, and in the -way 
most hateful to them. It is an excellent symptom. 
Peel’s speech on Graham’s motion was also good iu 
this point of view. 

“Lord Lansdowne bringing in young Macaulay 
and passing over Denman, has given us all much pain, 
and me more than any one. It is partly owing, how- 
ever, to a misunderstanding, for he did not like to 
offer Denman a seat as locum tenens for Kerry. I 
don’t believe any apprehension of Windsor entered 
into it. Lansdowne’s usual love of a novelty perhaps 
did, though it certainly ought not; but you know 
his weakness. — ^Yours ever truly, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

“Hotvioe, February 29, 1830. 

“ My dear Brougham, — I have long owed you a 
letter, but I had nothing to say. The same cause 
might make me continue silent. But I must express 
the pleasure I have felt in reading your speech on 
Lord John’s motion.* Howick tells me it was admir- 
able, — one of the best, if not the best, he ever heard 
from you. The division was very great, considering 
the question. The Tories, I hear, divided against 
you, and a good many of Huskisson’s friends, as was 
to be expected. This tends to confirm the opinion 
I have had from the beginning, that, when convinced 
of the unprofitableness of opposition, they will return 

* 23d rebruajy. For leave to bring in a bill to enable Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingbam to return members to serve in Parliament. 
Hansard, vol. xxii., 11 Geo. IV. 
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to their natural places in the rear of the Government, 
And symptoms, too, do not appear to be wanting that 
the Minister, when he finds it necessary to strengthen 
himself, will look to this quarter rather than to any 
other, as that which will afford him the requisite 
numbers, the readiest instruments, and the best 
means of satisfying the Court. 

“From hence you can expect no news. Our 
weather is now delightful, and most favourable to 
the operations of the planter and the farmer. 

“If anything occurs worth writing, and you can 
spare a moment from your numerous and important 
avocations, I shall hope to hear from you. 

“ I see you have got an opposition at the London 
University. — Ever yours. Grey. 

“Nothing could be better than Abereromby’s ap- 
pointment, and I rejoice in it sincerely. But, with 
all its merit, it shows no disposition to give any 
political office to any person of that description. 
These seem to be reserved for Chandoses and Wort- 
leys and Frankland Lewises — excellent men, no doubt, 
but who do not add to my confidence in the Admin- 
istration.” 
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ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IV. — MOTION ON COLONIAL SLAVERY — 
INVITATION TO STAND FOR YORKSHIRE — THE CANVASS-— THE 
TRIUMPH — CONGRATULATIONS — ALTHORP — DURHAM — THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION OF JUNE — OPENING OF PARLIAMENT — 
FIRST REFORM PROJECT — STATE OF PARTIES — THE WHIG PRO- 
JECTS AND THE RADICAL — INFLUENCE ON BRITAIN AND THE 
CONTINENT OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE — THE DUC DE 
BROGLIE — THE DEATH OF HUSKISSON — QUESTION OF THE IN- 
TENTIONS OF THE WELLINGTON MINISTRY — DECIDED BY THE 
DECLARATION AGAINST REFORM — THE MINISTRY IN A MINORITY 
— ^THEIR RESIGNATION — ^LORD GREY SENT FOR — FORMATION 
OF THE WHIG MINISTRY — INTENTION TO SUPPORT IT, BUT 
NOT TO TAKE OFFICE — OFFER OF ATTORNEY - GENERALSHIP 
AND GREAT SEAL DECLINED — PREVAILED ON TO ACCEPT THE 
GREAT SEAL AND A PEERAGE — INFLUENCED BY THE ASSURANCE 
THAT CONTINUED REFUSAL WOULD BREAK UP THE MINISTRY. 

In June 1830 George IV. died. Soon after the House 
met, on the accession of William IV., I gave notice 
that I should take an early opportuntity of bringing 
forward the question of Colonial Slavery. This I did 
on July 13th. I freely admitted the difficulties that 
stood in the way of any government in legislating on 
such a question, I myself proposed no plan, but 
asked the House to resolve that the state of slavery 
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in our colonies, should be taken into consideration at 
the earliest practicable period of the next session, 
with a view to tbe present mitigation and final aboli- 
tion of slavery. Peel, after suggesting some feeble 
palliatives, urged me not to press my motion to a 
division. To this I refused to agree, and was defeated 
by a majority of 29.'*'^ 

I have referred to the motion and to my speech, 
which certainly was fully appreciated in the country, 
because that speech, as much as anything I had ever 
done, exercised a notable influence on the coming 
Yorkshire election. 

Before the end of July, Parliament was prorogued, 
and immediately afterwards, dissolved. 

The representation of counties, as a general rule, is 
confined either to great landowners, or to persons so 
connected with the large properties, as to represent 
the landed interest, rather than the body of small free- 
holders ; moreover, to contest or even to stand for a 
county involves no inconsiderable expense. In merely 
preparing for the possibility of a contest, Mr Marshall, 
in 1826, found it necessary to spend nearly £20,000, 
as his son John afterwards told me. 

To select as candidate, a man totally unconnected 
with the county, either by property or family ties, 
was a proceeding so unheard of, that when I received 
an invitation to stand for the great county of York, I 
was beyond measure astonished. So impossible did 
it appear to me that the proposal to return me should 

* Speeches, ii. 129 . 
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succeed, that, before I gave 1117 answer, I consulted 
some intimate friends of great position in the county, 
and of high authority on the subject in question. I 
am bound to say that some of the answers were far 
from encouraging. This I attributed to the peculiar 
local feeling, stronger in Yorkshire than in any other 
county in England, that only a Yorkshireman would 
be acceptable ; and the assurance that any candidate 
quite unconnected with the county, would, almost to 
a certainty, be opposed, and put to great expense, was 
set down by me to the same cause. 

The invitation I had received, was coupled with an 
assurance that I was to be put to no expense. I was 
thus so far relieved from having to consider the ques- 
tion my landed friends had more than hinted at, and 
had chiefly to look at the circumstances under which 
the offer was made, and which had led to my being 
selected. Something, no doubt, was owing to my 
successful efforts in the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, still gratefully remembered in many parts 
of Yorkshire. Next, I was conscious that I had ac- 
quired popularity in the Queen's case; but, beyond all 
these reasons, I was certain that the part I had taken 
on the question of slavery and the slave-trade, had 
been recognised with such marked approbation by 
the constituents of my friend and illustrious fellow- 
labourer, Wilberforce, that I felt secure of their sup- 
port against any opponent. This body of friends 
included all the religious sects who had been Wilber- 
force’s main strength. So, all these things considered. 
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I felt perfectly justified in cordially accepting tlie in- 
vitation to stand, and at once began nay canvass. All 
tHs took place during tbe assizes. It so happened 
that I had an unusual number of briefs, some in very 
heavy cases. It was not possible either to give them 
up or to turn them over to my juniors. I was obliged, 
after a night of hard reading and preparation, to be 
in court every morning by half-past nine o’clock; 
then I had to address the jury, to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses — ^in short, to work for my various 
clients just as if there had been no such thing pend- 
ing as an election. Then as soon as the court rose, 
indeed sometimes before, I jumped into a carriage, and 
was driven, as fast as four horses could go, to the 
various towns — ^many of them twenty or thirty miles 
from York ; at each town or considerable place, I had 
to make a speech, never getting back to York till 
nearly midnight, and then I had my briefs to read 
for next day in court. This kind of life lasted nearly 
three weeks. It was by much the hardest work I 
ever went through; but good health, temperance, and 
the stake I was playing for, carried me through. I 
not only survived, but, during the whole of this labo- 
rious time, I never in my life felt better, or more 
capable of even further exertion, had such been called 
for. 

The nomination was on the 29 th of July. The 
ultimate candidates, were Lord Morpeth, Buncombe, 
Bethell, Stapylton, and myself. 

My canvass was over on the 80 th. On returning 
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that evening, I found at my lodgings the following 
very encouraging letter from George Strickland.* 

from: MR STRICKLAND. 

“York, Friday, Judy 30, 1830, 4 o'clock. 

“ Dear B., — As far as a meeting can settle a ques- 
tion previously to an election, you are to be member 
for the county of York. I send a copy of the reso- 
lutions. We had much debating. But your party 
from the west is powerful and determined. Old 
Marshall proposed you. Dan Sykes seconded. . . . 
I was the first country gentleman who spoke in your 
favour. The others were united in opposition ; some 
came over, seeing the necessity of the case. Eamsden 
was named and brought forward by Charles Wood 
and Tom Dundas, but no person ventured to second 
the resolution in his favour ; and after many speeches 
in recommending unanimity, and pointing out its 
necessity, Eamsden was dropped and the meeting 
broke up. You are secure, though Martin Stapylton 
is in the field, and there may be much confusion. 
All the sects (religious) are united for you, and aboli- 
tion of slavery, which is your stronghold; all who 
supported Wilberforce, — excepting the Evangdical 
Church, who appear to be against you. If I under- 

* One of my oldest friends, and also my "brother James’s, they being 
nearly of the same age. We were all three together, students at the 
University of Edinhurgh. He was the eldest son of Sir William Strick- 
land of Boynton, in the county of York. At his father’s death in 1834, 
he succeeded as Sir George Strickland ; and afterwards, through his 
mother, heiress of Katharine Cholmley of Whithy and Howsham, ac- 
quired those estates, and took the name of Cholmley. 
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stand them, they oppose you upon the principles 
of the London University, which they set forward. 
There is no pledge given that you will not be opposed 
at the election by the country gentlemen. But if 
you are firm they may start some new man, and they 
may throw out one of the present candidates, hut you 
will not he the one. 

“ The proposal is, though the question has not been 
publicly discussed, that you should pay your share of 
the Sheriff’s bill for the hustings, hut no more. 

“ I shall be in York on Sunday evening to endeavour 
to see you and James. I write in haste, because I 
return twelve miles into the country (to Howsham), 
where I shall remain till Sunday. — Ever yours, 

“ George Strickland,” 

I have said before that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council was my greatest achievement * — I say now 
that my return for the great county of York was my 
greatest victory, my most unsullied success. I may 
say, without hyperbole, that when, as knight of the 
shire, I was begirt with the sword, it was the proudest 
moment of my life. My return to Parliament by the 
greatest and most wealthy constituency in England 
was the highest compliment ever paid to a public 
man. I felt that I had earned it by the good I had 
done — that I had gained it by no base or unworthy 
acts. I am bound to add, that the feeling of gratifi- 
cation was general and strong in the party, both to- 


* 
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■wards me personally, and with, a view to the good of 
the ca-use. Not only outlying members of the party, 
but those who were in the strictest sense party men, 
shared in the triumph. The following letters are, one 
from a “ watcher ” during the junction, Althorp ; the 
others from Lambton. Grey’s joy, of course, was as 
great as any one’s. 

“ My dear Brougham, — Tf I have not written to 
you before, it is not from my feeling less pleased in 
your triumph, than any other of your friends. It is 
the highest honour and the greatest reward that ever 
was bestowed upon a public man, and the greatest 
that can be ; and what is more, it is well deserved. 
I should not have written to say this, if I had nothing 
else to say ; but as it becomes one of your duties as 
member for Yorkshire, to a'ttend Doncaster races, I 
write to say that you had better come here. I shall 
be most happy to see you, and I will find you a con- 
veyance to the races as many days as you like to go 
there. I conclude this will find you at Brougham. — 
Yours most truly, Althorp. 

“■\VlSETON, NEAR Ba-WTBT, 

August 26, 1830.” 

“ Lambton Castle, Friday. 

“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant I Go 
on and preach the word everywhere. Of aU the 
great public triumphs and rewards, certainly yours is 
the greatest, and I am sure you wiU use it for the 
best of purposes. Amongst the foremost ought to be 
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the downfall of this odious, insulting, degrading, 
aide-de-campish, incapable dictatorship. 

“ At such a crisis, is this country to he left at the 
mercy of barrack councils and mess-room politics 1 

“ But thou art patience to go on ; only be yourself 
again when Parliament meets, and it must end. 

“ Shall you come to these or Newcastle assizes ? If 
so, don’t forget us. — Ever yours, D. 

“ Little 0* and lesser Of come to day, and Lord 
Grey to-morrow. What glorious beings the French 
are ! ” 

^‘Lambton Castle, Se]jtemler 1, 1830. 

" My dear Yorkshire (which I trust will be the 
title you will take when Chancellor), — I agree with 
you entirely and absolutely as to the necessity of 
being fuUy prepared and organised before the meet- 
ing ; it would be an act of suicide not ; and nothing 
can save the incapables but our customary bungling 
and want of concert. 

“ There should be some preparatory meeting of a 
few shortly (when your circuit is over), and a general 
muster the week preceding the meeting of Parliament 
between the 20th and 24th of October. For God’s 
sake, don’t let us exhibit the deplorable exhibition of 

* Ossulston, then actually Earl of Tankerville, his father having died in 
1822. He was still frequently called by old friends Little 0,” the name 
given to him during his father’s lifetime. He laughed much at some 
of Lambton’s weaknesses (love of arms, pedigree, and the like), and used 
to say, “ By God, sir, if Lambton calls upon you, he thinks he has a right 
to quarter your arms 1 ” 

t His son, then Lord Ossulston, now Lord Tankersdlle. 
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olden times, when, to use Castlereagh’s figure, we 
always ‘ turned our backs on ourselves.’ 

“ The unfitness, nay impossibility, of any cordiality 
existing between the liberal Government of France 
and Aberdeen, the representative of the Mettemieh 
school, ought to be shown in every possible way. 

“ No efficient government, in my opinion, can be 
formed without Palmerston, Grant, and Huskisson; 
and I am sure Lord Grey is of the same opinion. 
Shall we succeed most efieetually in ousting the pre- 
sent imbecile crew by an open junction? or by cordial 
co-operation, without any ostensible junction, until 
the enemy is defeated ? Let me have yom: opinion ; 
the open junction might deprive us of the aid of the 
ultra Tories in the assault when the town is taken ; 
the garrison may then be formed according to our 
best judgment of its expediency and efficiency. 

“ (When we have to combat a field-marshal, it is 
necessary to use military terms.) 

“ But I should like to have your ideas, pro and con, 
before I see Lord Grey ; and tell me if we are likely 
to meet before you go to town. I have heard that 
you are to be at Doncaster races. Is that so 1 or 
shall you remain at Brougham until you go south ? 

“ By the way, should you think it advisable — ^if a 
meeting of Durham and Northumberland could be 
procured — to have some resolutions and petitions car- 
ried in favour of your beer bid ? which, if I remember 
right, is confined to our two counties. 

“ I don’t know that it can be done ; but if you 
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approve, I can talk to Loch and Headlam about it. — 
Yours eve]’, Durham.” 

In the canvass for the county, the chief stress was 
laid upon the slave-trade and slave -emancipation; 
education, and general improvement, and reform in 
all its branches, were the subjects on which my sup- 
porters put forward our claims; and the opjjosition to 
t3rranny abroad, as well as the advocacy of peace, was 
strongly insisted on, and obtained additional weight, 
as well as a lively present interest, from the revolu- 
tion which happened at Paris while the canvass was 
going on — the revolution in many respects resembling 
our own, a century and a half before. Indeed, our 
triumph at this election, was by the oj)posite party 
much ascribed to the “ three days ” at Paris, and the 
use we made of that event in attacking the Ministers 
of Charles X. and their violent measures ; while some 
of our most zealous friends, as Dan Sykes, ascribed it 
to my speech on slavery in the Commons on the 13 th 
July; but Sykes, being brother-in-law of Henry 
Thornton, and a great abolitionist, was, with Wdber- 
force, very naturally inclined to regard our victory in 
the county so long represented by him as an anti- 
slavery triumph. Whatever opinions may be held 
on this point, it is quite certain that Parliamentary 
Eeform had been almost a kind of local question with 
Yorkshire men, ever since the days of Sir George 
Saville and Wyvill ; and the part I had taken in the 
question when it was brought forward after the Wal- 
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cheren inquiry, and afterwards in 1812, was often 
referred to in the canvass, as well as in the castle- 
yard of York. I was therefore pledged to take the 
lead in that question, now that I had become member 
for the county. It was a great mistake of Lyndhurst 
and others to represent (in the debates in 1831) that 
little or nothing had been said on Eeform the year 
before, in Yorkshire, but only on slavery and the 
French Eevolution, though there was some colour of 
truth in the statement as regards slavery. No doubt 
the accounts, if not confined to these subjects, at least 
dwelt chiefly upon them, because Yorkshire was 
peculiarly interested in the slavery question ; so that 
subject, as well as the news from Paris, were topics 
of the day, and the papers therefore dwelt more on 
them. But that Eeform both in Yorkshire and else- 
where, occupied men's minds exceedingly, is certain ; 
and I well remember Abercromby’s regret that Lans- 
downe should have given in to the mistake of suppos- 
ing it a dead secret. I both on my canvass and after 
my return pledged myself formally, feeling it incum- 
bent on me to stand forward as the leader of Parlia- 
mentary Eeform, which may be said to have taken its 
rise in Yorkshire. I announced this at a great Leeds 
dinner, one of the many which Morpeth (my col- 
league) and I attended on our progress at the end of 
autumn, to thank and to meet our constituents. I 
gave similar pledges at Hull, Sheffield, Saddleworth, 
and elsewhere. That matter, therefore, might be 
considered settled; and it only remained to agree 
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with the Whigs on the particulars of the plan. Hav- 
ing been returned for Knaresborough as well as for 
the county, I had to declare when Parliament met, 
for which I chose to sit. On declaring for Yorkshire, 
T gave my notice, and it stood for Tuesday the 16th 
of November. 

I had previously summoned the party to meet me 
at Althorp's chambers in the Albany, because he had 
a large room there ; my dining-room in Hill Street 
being too small to receive so numerous a body. They 
came. I unfolded my plan, the details of which I 
shall presently refer to. It gave satisfaction. I told 
them it was all I could hope to carry while out of 
power, but that if ever armed with office, I should be 
disposed to go further. I had given notice of my 
motion on the first night of the session, before even 
the speech from the throne was read. Therefore all 
men saw I was in earnest, and all knew I should 
redeem the pledge I had given in Yorkshire. 

In November 1830, when Parliament met, it was 
found that the Duke of Wellington, having neglected 
the use of Crown influence at the general election, 
had been sorely disappointed of a favourable House 
of Commons. To the three parties of ultra Tories, 
Radicals, and Whigs, were united the remains of the 
Canning party, which, though small, were important, 
notwithstanding the irreparable loss sustained by 
Huskisson’s death; but Palmerston’s official habits 
and abilities, and the power of debating, as well as 
the respectable character of the two Grants, together 
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with. Spence (a barrister of some weight), in the 
Commons ; with Melbourne, Eipon, Granville, Canter- 
bury, in the Lords, — ^gave the body a weight beyond 
its size. The ultra Tories had never forgiven Wel- 
lington and Peel the Catholic Emancipation ; and the 
Dukes of Richmond and Newcastle, with KnatchbuU, 
Wetherell, and Vyvyan, so entirely formed part of 
our force, that in corresponding with Lord Eosslyn 
on the results of the general election, we both set 
all that class down as members of the combined Op- 
position ; and such they continued to the end of the 
short campaign which overthrew the Duke. As mem- 
bers of our party, many of them continued after we 
came into power, Richmond being their representa- 
tive in the Cabinet, and as such would they have 
remained still, but for the Reform Bill. 

The state of the Reform question was now so en- 
tirely different from what it had been in former times, 
that the principles were whoUy different from those 
which guided the rational and considerate reformers 
thirty or even twenty years before. In those days there 
had been a complete schism in the Reform party. At 
the head of the extreme or Radical branch was the old 
Major Cartwright, called the venerable, who held mode- 
rate to be, what he always termed it, mock reform ; 
and even the Burdett party soon grew tired of him.* 

* John Cartwright, horn 1740, died 1824. He was an object of great 
political notoriety in the early part of this century, and was the author 
of an octavo volume called ^The British Constitution Illustrated.’ 
His ‘ Life and Correspondence,’ edited by his niece, was published in 
1826 in two volumes. 
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SO 

He, and those who continued to side with him, 
raised their notions to such an excess of unreason- 
able intolerance, that, long after both Eomilly and 
I had incurred their contempt, and indeed hostility, 
by declaring for rational measures, they made to each 
of us, when we had lost our seats in 1812, and before 
we were brought in for other places, a serious pro- 
posal to bring us in for Middlesex, on condition that 
we pledged ourselves to support annual Parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and the ballot. We both gave the 
same answer to this very friendly address, which was 
presented to each of us by a deputation — namely, that 
we greatly doubted their power to return us, but that 
if it were ever so certain, their conditions could not be 
agreed to on any account. 

I had, moreover, in those days incurred their dis- 
like or pity (for they often treated moderate or mock 
reformers as objects of compassion), by circulating a 
letter, after the loss of Brand’s motion in 1810, re- 
monstrating with those who insisted upon a general 
measure which they had not a chance of carryiag, 
while by singling out some of the most manifest 
abuses in the system, the removal of which would be 
highly beneficial in improving the constitution of 
Parliament, they might either succeed, or bring the 
adversaries of Eeform- into disrepute — such as giving 
votes to real landowners in Scotland, and putting an 
end to the glaring evil of the whole of that country 
having not a single real election, either for counties or 
boroughs. My opinion was in favour of gradual pro- 
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ceedings, unable “ to see any reason for moving most 
sv?-iftly on the most slippery ground where the preci- 
pice is nearest and the gulf deepest.” So I regarded 
the dangers of rash experiments on the frame of our 
constitution, adding, that a sincere and zealous re- 
former — one who wishes to do good, and has a higher 
ambition than to make a noise — one who wants to 
have a reform and not a clamour — would avoid what- 
ever might bring his cause into contempt. Every- 
thing was now changed so as to make the practical 
application of my principle to its fuU extent, impos- 
sible, but not to preclude its guidance and govern- 
ment of our proceedings. The strong and universal 
feeling in the country, made it necessary to propound 
a plan embracing most of the essential points, but 
that might be framed in general accordance with the 
principle. Pledged to bring forward au effectual, 
though moderate and safe plan, I was guided by that 
principle in the details which I proposed. 

In forming this plan, I considered the deep-rooted 
feeling which prevailed in favour of an effectual re- 
form, the manifest defects in the existing system, and 
the progress made by the question of late years — so 
great as to extract from Canning an avowal that the 
question was as good as carried on John Bussell’s 
motion in 1826 being defeated by a small majority. 
There were even indications of a division among the 
supporters of Government on this question, or a great 
tolerance of dissent from them, in some of their im- 
portant office-bearers ; thus Scarlett, Attorney-General, 
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held his of&ce upon the express condition of being 
allowed to vote for Parliamentary Keform. Prom 
these undeniable facts, I drew the conclusion that my 
motion had a fair chance of being carried. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary to frame the plan such 
as to be adopted against the more strenuous sup- 
porters of the Government, and the less open resist- 
ance of some of the Opposition. 

It must therefore be moderate. But there is 
always this difficulty, that if you make a measure 
much less effectual than the bulk of its friends desire, 
it loses their support, besides leaving defects in the 
system attacked, which are very material. In steer- 
ing my way between these opposing considerations, I 
proposed at our meeting at Althorp’s what I reckoned 
an effectual and yet a temperate reform; not as much as 
we should require had we the support of the Govern- 
ment, or even its neutrality, but as much as we could 
hope to carry by our own force through the country’s 
support, and which, above all, should remove the more 
gross and practically felt defects. These were,— the 
exclusion of so many of the greatest towns, or rather 
cities — as Manchester, Bumingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Brighton, &c. — ^from all share in the representation ; 
the treating copyholders as if they were still like 
their predecessors, the serfs of the middle ages, so 
that the owner of a customary tenement of thousands 
a-year had no vote, while his neighbour voted for a 
forty-shilling freehold; the taking no account what- 
ever of leaseholders, whether in town or country; the 
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putting borougli representatives in the hands of free- 
men, the class of inhabitants, generally speaking, the 
least to be trusted either for honesty or independence ; 
the allowing these to vote without regard to the place 
of their residence, so that at every contest, scores of 
absent voters, carried at the candidate’s expense, might 
turn the election against the votes of resident free- 
men; the number of close or nomination boroughs 
returning members — in other words, the proprietors 
choosing representatives of the people without any 
check or control ; the number of boroughs, not close, 
but having so few voters that they were the nests of 
corruption, while larger places sent no members : — 
these were the principal evils and abuses which I pro- 
posed to remove. I did not propose to condemn aU 
close boroughs, because there would have been great 
difficulty in carrpng a measure for their entire ex- 
tinction; and also, because there was a manifest 
convenience in keeping certain seats open for men 
who had no chance of being returned by populous 
places, and because these boroughs were far less 
corrupt than those having a few voters. I therefore 
proposed that while the great towns should have 
members, the places for them should be found as was 
most necessary, without increasing the members of 
the House, by limiting many of the smaller boroughs, 
and aU the close boroughs except five or six, to the 
return of one member; and those five or six I pro- 
posed to disfranchise altogether. The right of voting 
in all towns sending members was to be household 
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su&age ; a strict system of registration %vas pre- 
scribed both for counties and boroughs ; all non- 
resident voters were disfranchised ; the election for 
each contested seat confined to one day; and the 
duration of Parliaments limited to three years.* 

A very important event had occurred after my 
plan was framed, which induced me to extend it 
in several essential poiuts. At the opening of the 
session, the Duke of Wellington made his celebrated 
declaration against all reform. We leaders of the 
Whigs had heard, during the four weeks after the 
election, that the Tories had become alarmed by the 
returns. I was in correspondence with Lord Eosslyn 
upon these, he maintaining that we had not gained 
so much as our calculations showed, and that they, 
(his party) would make a much better show than I 
expected — but he still would not deny the fact of 
some important elections having gone against them ; 
and Lord Wallace and William Dundas, whom I 
happened to meet, considered, as well as Eosslyn, the 
Yorkshire election to be the worst for them. 

The foEowing letter from Eosslyn illustrates what 
has been said of his feeliugs and Lord Grey’s ; and 
with my answer, shows the position of parties, and 
that an attack on the Ministry had been resolved : — 

* See the account of Mr Brougham’s intended plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, in the ‘History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the Passing 
of the Reform Bill,’ by Jolm Arthur Roebuck, M.P. ; i. 420. 
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{Private and confidential^ 

“ St James’s Sqeaeb, August 28, 1830. 

“My dear Brougham, — I thank you most sin- 
cerely for your confidential communication, and par- 
ticularly for the expressions of kindness towards 
myself, which I can never allow myself to doubt 
under any circumstances. Your estimate of the 
result of the returns to Parliament differs widely 
from the report made up by those connected with 
Government, whose business is to look narrowly into 
the subject. 

“ You say that you have gained, as compared with 
the last Parliament, — 

Gain. 

In England, 42, and lost 9 = 33 
In Ireland, 16, „ 2 = 14 

^7 

In Scotland, 0 „ 3 3 

44 

“Now the account on the other side is, — 

England gained 41, lost 25 = 16 
Ireland „ 9, „ 6=3 

Scotland „ 4, „ 1=3 

And Government gains on the whole, 22 

making a difference of 66. In estimating the num- 
bers, the ultra Tories and Huskisson’s adherents are 
all given to you, as the declared head of the combined 
Opposition.' 
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“In considering this question, I do not overlook the 
result of some county elections, and least of all under- 
value the election of Hume for Middlesex, or the 
importance which you justly attach to the vote which 
placed you in the representation of the county of 
York, 

“ I give you full credit for your desire to maintain 
the peace and quiet of the country, an object for 
which I am sure the Duke of Wellington would make 
any sacrifice ; and, in passing, I must say that I know 
nothing that justifies your opinion that he has ever 
shown any repugnance to a fair connection with the 
Whigs, if any opening had been left to him to believe 
such a thing feasible. With respect to liberal policy, 
the phrase is so vague and general, that I can only 
answer that the King has acknowledged the new King 
of France and his Government as frankly as possible, 
and as promptly as the notification of the change 
permitted ; and that, in consequence of the step taken 
by the British Cabinet, the same course will be pur- 
sued by the other Powers of Europe, who are all (as 
I believe) prepared to follow and adopt our policy 
in that matter. 

“I am much mistaken if you will not find the 
Duke’s Administration determined to do all that is 
possible to preserve the peace of Europe, as essential 
to the security and interests of this country, and to 
abstain from all interference whatever in the internal 
arrangements of any other nations, leaving them to 
choose their own institutions and their own governors. 
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and to manage their internal concerns as they like, 
provided only they don’t meddle with their neigh- 
bours. I rejoice in your desire for peace and tran- 
quillity, and I regret that the extreme nature of the 
opposition which you announce, seems to leave little 
hope that we may he in a situation to co-operate as 
cordially as I could have wished in the pursuit and 
attainment of those valuable objects in which we feel 
a common interest, and which we equally profess to 
desire. — ^Yours faithfully, EosSLinsr.” 

“Lanoastbk, Tuesday. 

“ My dear Lord E., — I have just got your calcu- 
lations as to numbers, and I fear you and your friends 
reckon sadly without your host. I have not time to 
dissect it, but I only take your number of twenty-five, 
which you say are the seats in England on which 
Government gains. Look at the following, which I 
set down without any lists, from memory, while I was 
at breakfast, and now copy over from the back of a 
letter on which I had marked them. 

“ Of the forty above written, at least twenty-seven 
are Whigs or Eadicals, about three Huskisson’s, and 
the rest ultras. I assure you I can with difficulty 
put down fifteen (and that is making great allow- 
ances), where we have lost and Government gained. 
This includes all Lord Cleveland’s changes, as Howick, 
and Tregony where I know that Gordon is rather a 
Whig than anything else. It includes two doubtfuls, 
as Eeading, and I make no kind of allowance of such 
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places as Bristol and Boston, wliere we gain steady- 
votes every night, instead of men like Bright and 
Heathcote, -w^ho, three times in four, voted against us, 
or went away. I have at home nearly a dozen changes 
of this sort (including such as Lord William Russell), 
who are always abroad. Then I don’t quite reckon 
that such as Williams and Bruce will be very fond of 
voting against me on all questions, and even Vesey 
is better than such fixtures as the Tollemaches, who 
never were absent, and always voted with Government. 

“What you say of the opportunity for junction 
being past, is now, I fear, too true. I always thought 
the Duke had forfeited every title to Lord Grey’s for- 
bearance, and that of his friends, when he first put 
his exclusion on the late King’s personal prejudice ; 
and then the King dying, had no excuse to offer. 
However, he has taken his line, and I believe he will 
find Lord Grey has taken his. 

“The worst of a weak government, which can’t 
stand alone, is, that it invites aggression and endangers 
the peace. Here is all Europe in a state of move- 
ment. I daily expect news from Spain. I am almost 
equally confident of some change in Belgium ; and I 
can never believe till I see it, that the people there 
will not follow the French example, and end by 
becoming a French province. Then what chance is 
there of France, or any one else, caring a straw for a 
Government which has against it all the country, 
half of the House of Commons (and nearly all the lead- 
ing men in it), and neither the aristocracy nor Church 
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for it ? It won’t do ; and my only prayer is that the 
impossibility may be discovered before mischief is 
done abroad or at homa 

“ I wished to state these things before we take our 
positions. Mine is not of my own seeking, or to my 
liking, when it places me with the ultras (perhaps 
the Lowthers even) and against you, the Duke, Peel, 
and Copley. — Ever H. B. 

“ P.S . — The lists as to Ireland are quite clearly 
different from your account, but I have not Duncan- 
non’s returns.” 

The thoughts which the recent Revolution in 
France gave rise to, led to my writing the following 
letter to my great friend, the Due de Broglie : — 

TO THE DUG DE BEOGLIE. 

“ Beotjghaji, Avgust 16, 1830. 

“My dear Duke, — ^I have only delayed offering 
you my most hearty congratulations on the greatest 
event for liberty in modem times, because I did not 
wish to interrupt, for even half an hour, the share, 
so useful to the country and to aU countries, which 
you have in it. But I can now no longer avoid 
troubling you, because I owe it as a debt of gratitude 
to say how deeply all the friends of freedom and 
sound principle feel the weight of their obligations 
to the great virtue and courage of your people. I 
fear we should not have done so well ; but I know we 
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shall now foUow your glorious example, if — which 
God avert — it should ever become necessary. The 
promptitude shown by the Parisians in resisting; 
their sagacity in feeling, as it were by instinct, that 
it was a case for arms and not for courts of law ; but 
more than all, their signal temperance, and even 
humanity, in victory, — are the finest lesson to other 
countries that any people ever aiforded in any age. 
I look back with delight, and even with pride, on the 
zeal with which I have always, in Parliament and out 
of it, declared my hopes of French liberty, at seasons 
when it seemed most in jeopardy, and did all I could 
to encourage your great chiefs with the feeling that 
we felt for them in England during their glorious 
struggle. 

“All, however, that you can gain of solid good, 
and all that we and the rest of Europe can hope from 
your example, must depend upon the sobriety, and 
wisdom, and moderation of your conduct in settling 
the State. And this fills me with anxiety. To expel 
the guilty; to hear of no terms with the branch of 
Charles X.; to exact severe punishment from the 
Polignacs, &c., who have shed so much blood, and 
meanly run away from danger ; to limit the power of 
the Crown, and effectually prevent a recurrence of the 
dangers you have lately repelled ; to strengthen your 
elective system by making its basis much broader, — 
aU this I am clearly a friend to. But I dread a too 
weak executive — a republic, in which it will inevit- 
ably end, is better than that — for the transition to it 
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is full of cruelty and of danger to freedom as well as 
peace. But I am sure no man in Ms senses tMnks 
a republic can safely or beneficially be attempted in 
France, any more than in England. Then let me 
entreat you, do not make the crown a mere name. 

“ My next alarm is about the aristocracy, because 
I perceive some idea of making the peerage for life 
only. This is a very crude idea. It gives the Crown 
far too great power, and the aristocracy too little — it 
makes the latter dependent on the Crown. Then why 
dread a nobility in France, where they are all, or 
nearly all, of such moderate fortune 1 Yom’ law of 
succession keeps you safe from our overgrown gran- 
dees, and even we find, in spite of their wealth, that 
in these days the people is more than a match for 
them — nay, would be, with a reformed Parliament, 
quite too strong for them. The peerage is of excel- 
lent use with us in preventing violent and rash 
changes. All who have much influence in our House 
of Commons know and feel this. They feel, too, that 
the peerage is a great screen on many occasions to 
the people as against the Crown. It would be an 
improvement if we had some means of lessening their 
influence in the House of Commons. All mischief 
would then be at an end, and the good only remain. 
But of this improvement I do not despair, for the 
diminished patronage of the Crown is gradually doing 
part of it, and the increased influence of the people is 
doing the rest. I assure you that tMs last general 
election has made a great step in this direetion. Had 
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the fine example of Yorkshire been set to other coun- 
ties earlier, many more peers would have lost their hold 
over counties. As it is, they have lost it in many 
places, thanks to Yorkshire, and also to the extreme 
unpopularity of the Duke of Wellington’s Administra- 
tion, which unites all parties against it. I anxiously 
hope that you and we shall go hand in hand with 
our improvements ; and I am certain that the less 
widely you depart from the sound principles of what 
ought to be our constitution, the better will it be for 
us both, and the better security will be gained for 
the peace that now happily unites us, and keeps all 
the world quiet. 

“ My greatest alarm, however, is from what I was 
shocked to see mentioned — ^the National Guards to 
choose their own officers! I cannot describe my 
alarm at such a project. It is laying the seeds of 
revolt and civil war in the foundations of the con- 
stitution. It is making a future revolution almost 
certain. It is establishing the worst of all revolutions 
and tyrannies — a deliberating army — and almost 
insuring a military government. I am sure the wise 
and excellent prince whom you have justly raised to 
the throne never can approve of this, and that if he 
assents to it, he can only do so by compulsion. For 
God’s sake, reflect on the certain eflects of beffinninff 
with a king whom all must distrust, if you place him 
in a position necessarily false I I need not say more 
to you. I almost felt disposed to run over to Paris, 
to warn our Mends against such rocks which they 
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seemed not to see, though touching them. I hope 
I have been misinformed, but I could not rest till I 
had written to you. My best respects to the Duchess; 
and believe me ever yours, H. Brougham. 

“ P.S . — The utter weakness of our present Ministry 
you can hardly form an adequate idea of. In Parlia- 
ment, they have no power — no debaters who can be 
heard, no certainty of carrying any question ; and in 
the country, all parties are against them. They were 
weaker than Polignac was, before the elections, and the 
general election has lessened their numbers by above 
thirty. Every one sees that they cannot go on, and 
they dare not attempt a cowp d’Stat.” 

On the then engrossing subject of the French 
Eevolution, I had the following letter from Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay : — 

FEOM LADY CHARLOTTE LDYDSAT. 

“ 47 Geben Steeet, August 25, 1830. 

“Dear Mr Brougham, — I had the pleasure of 
finding your letter on my arrival in London the day 
before yesterday, and I am delighted to find that you 
take so much interest in my revolution. I feel really 
as one does about a favourite child, so afraid of its 
behaving iU, and becoming unpopular. My child, 
I am happy to say, was very good all the time I was 
with it, though it sometimes showed symptoms of its 
youth and inexperience, yet it has hitherto, though 
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conscious of its strength, been easily brought round 
by reason. There was a little disturbance one day, 
occasioned by some work-people who were out of 
employment ; but they were soon set to rights, and 
work will be provided for them. The most danger- 
ous idea some have got into their heads is, a wish to 
dissolve their present Chamber of Deputies, in order 
to have a new one elected, according to the now law 
of elections. Now, perhaps I am wrong, but it appears 
to me that an immediate dissolution of the Chamber, 
after the important act it has achieved, would weaken 
the King’s title, and be running the risk of much 
confusion. I said this to Benjamin Constant, a night 
or two before I left Paris, and he agreed with me, 
and said that he hoped to be able to get it deferred. 
Constant has much weight with the people at present, 
and has made a very proper use of it, but it will not 
last very long, poor man ! for he is dying : his phy- 
sicians say that he cannot live six months. His dis- 
order is a disease of the spine — ^the same, as he told 
me, that put an end to Madame de Stael. * I was at 
the Chamber the day before I left Paris, and heard 
Guizot, the Ministre de ITntdrieur, make a very good, 
business-like speech, and Martignac an eloquent one. 
De Tracy moved for an early discussion upon abolish- 
ing the punishment of death, which was seconded in 
a short but affecting speech by La Fayette. This is 
evidently in the humane intention of saving the lives 
of the Ministers who are taken. As to Polignac’s head, 

^ He died on tke 10th of December following. 
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it is so little ■worth taking, it can now do no karm by 
remaining npon his shoulders. . 

"Philippe I. has acted with great prudence and 
good sense. I have no doubt of the sincere liberality 
of his sentiments. His personal courage is unq^ues- 
tionable, and I hope his political courage and decision 
may prove equal to his situation : he certainly ■will 
have great occasion for these qualities His son, now 
Duke of Orleans, is a very popular young man, rather 
an ultra Liberal, as all very young men of high rank 
ought to be; and they say that he is modest, and 
willing to listen to the ad'vice and opinions of his 
elders. — ^Yours ever, C. L.” 


With reference to Melbourne’s position in connec- 
tion with the Canning parly, it must be observed that 
he was the only regular Whig, or Foxite ; but he had, 
besides, an intimacy of long standing with Huskisson, 
who was married to a near relation of his mother, 
and had always been on terms of familiar intimacy 
■with his family, even at times of the greatest party 
violence, as 1806 and 1807. AH the men in ques- 
tion were zealous and enlightened Mends of liberal 
policy on commercial subjects, and firm Mends of the 
Catholic cause ; and its success next year, to which 
they materially contributed, made our alliance ■with 
them more close. Indeed, the concert was so perfect 
on that question, that Ihe aimouncement which I 
made of our fixed determination not "to take office, on 
the alarm given of the King under the Duke of Cum- 
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berland’s guidance being about to threaten the Duke’s 
Cabinet and to call in the Opposition, was made in 
concert with Huskisson. The addition to our party 
of such men as Palmerston, Grant, Melbourne, and 
Huskisson himself, was most important; and our 
combination next year was still farther completed 
by the results of the general election. It was with 
Melbourne that I communicated on the present state 
of affairs. I had expected to meet Huskisson at 
Liverpool, on the opening of the railway. I had 
written to him, and enclosed a letter to Melbourne. 
The foUowiug was Melbourne’s answer : — 

“Panshangeb, SepUmber 19, 1830. 

“Mt dear Brougham, — I should long ago have 
answered your letter, which poor Huskisson sent to 
me here, had it not been for the stunning event, of 
which the account succeeded so immediately.* You 
can easily conceive the affliction it has caused me ; 
and in a public point of view, it is unnecessary to 
expatiate upon the loss, particularly at this moment. 
I have been obliged to have the operation performed 
for a carbuncle, which has succeeded perfectly, but 
which prevented me from travelling. This saved me 
from being a witness of the melancholy catastrophe ; 
otherwise I should have regretted that it lost me the 
opportunity of having a full conversation with you 
upon the present most important and critical state of 

* The death of HiisMsson on the 15th of September, by an accident 
atthe opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
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public affairs. They are at ouce too wide aud too 
extensive to be entered upon in writing, and still 
more, they are liable to so much change and fluctua- 
tion, that the conclusions to which one might come 
now, might perhaps be totally unsuitable to the state 
of things a month hence, at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Before that time, I hope I shall have an op- 
portunity of talking with you. In the mean time, as 
the recent reports which have appeared in the news- 
papers might lead you to suppose that there have 
been renewed overtures, it may be as well to assure 
you that, as far as relates to ’myself, there has been 
nothing of the kind since those of last July or Au- 
gust (I forget which), and with which and their results 
you are acquainted. Of course I cannot answer for 
others with the same certainty, but I do not believe 
that they or any of them have received any further 
communication. If any should be made, all the 
motives which induced us to decline the former pro- 
posal would, in my view, be rather strengthened and 
increased than weakened and diminished, by the loss 
which we have just sustained. If we hesitated to 
trust ourselves to the Duke and his followers with the 
assistance of Huskisson, we should, of course, be stiU 
more unwilling, now that we are deprived of him, and 
the weight which he carried with him. Of course, 
the Ministry in France has a most difi&cult task. A 
new Ministry in England which comes in in the 
natural and constitutional coxu^e, we have always 
seen, finds obstacles almost insuperable, in the bitter- 
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ness of its enemies, in the unreasonable expectations 
of its friends, and in the general distrust which 
always attends upon new men, to whom the public 
are unaccustomed. But all these difideulties are 
aggravated tenfold to a Ministry which is placed 
in this situation by a revolution. However, I have a 
feeling that they will come through in some way or 
another ; there seems to be a certain portion of good 
men in the world, and general unwillingness to go to 
war, from which I augur good results, at any rate. 
We should hold cheerful language at the same time, 
without breaking out into extravagant encomium, 
which is awkward if the whole thing ultimately goes 
to the devil, as it did before.— Adieu. Yours faith- 
fully, Melbourne.” 

Many of our party were always ready to accept 
what little measures of moderate reform they could 
get, such as were now and then conceded, sometimes 
by Peel, and sometimes by Robinson (afterwards 
Goderich), to whom they paid some court; but to the 
Duke they looked with no little hope. Theyrecollected 
1829 and the Catholic question, which they ascribed, 
and justly, entirely ‘to him, and conceived that he 
would bring Peel more easily over on Reform, against 
which he had never been pledged, as he was so deeply 
upon that question. The profound secrecy which he 
had kept upon it to the very last, and in which Peel 
had entirely joined, made those of our moderate and 
placable Whigs whom I have referred to, persuade 
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themselves that he had planned some concession upon 
Eeform, in order, if not to satisfy the country, at least 
to appease the prevailing feeling of discontent ; and 
no small number of those men were believed by us 
leaders to be prepared to accept a very small measure 
from his hands. 

We were alarmed at this prospect, which would not 
only have been most disastrous to the party, but, 
independent of all factious views, we really believed 
that it would have been fatal to Eeform; because any 
measure which the Duke could give, must have been 
so very trifling as to be of little value, and it would, 
by dividing the real reformers, have deprived us of 
almost all the advantages of our .present position, de- 
stroyed the effects of the general election, and post- 
poned indefinitely the real reform, as well as our 
obtaining the government, and thus carrying so many 
other great measures. While these apprehensions and 
doubts continued, I was at Brighton for a few days 
about the end of October, and I there saw WiUiam 
Harrison, who was confidentially employed in prepar- 
ing the Government bills. Calling upon him one morn- 
ing, I found with him his brother Sir George, who held 
office in the Treasury. Of course I could not e^ect 
them to teU me if there was any Eeform measure 
in contemplation ; but the manner in which they 
received the question, the broad and unrestrained 
ridicule which they cast upon such a supposition, as 
of an utter impossibility, really made me and those of 
our friends to whom I communicated what had passed. 
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believe that our alarm bad been groundless. The 
conversation with tbe Harrisons, of course, was any- 
thing but confidential, from the nature of the case ; 
but I said, " I suppose I may tell our friends that you 
deny the prevailing report and they said they had 
not even heard of it till I told them, and that I might 
quote their authority to contradict it. The only thing 
that took away from the weight of this testimony was 
the possibility of the Duke having carefuUy kept the 
secret even from those most natural to be employed. 
But the success of the plan ascribed to him depended 
upon the measure being introduced ready to be pressed 
through, else he had upon his hands the borough pro- 
prietors, and other strong enemies of all reform, the 
Eldons and Wetherells of his own party ; and unless 
the Harrisons were employed, he had little chance 
either of having the work done or the secret well 
kept. We were therefore pretty sure that no measure 
was intended. But this was only on the eve of the 
session opening, and aU that we could espect was the 
whole question being left in our hands. Our grati- 
fication, therefore, was not inconsiderable when the 
Duke made his declaration that, so perfect did he con- 
sider the system, he should, had he a new one to 
propose, only attempt the nearest approach to the old 
one which was possible. It is observable in the letters 
of Lord Grey and Lord Rosslyn how great a disposi- 
tion existed in these and other chiefs of the Whig 
party to join with the Duke of Wellington, had that 
been met with a like disposition on his part. Indeed 
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lie had held the Duke of Bedford’s proxy ever since 
the junction Ministry. 

The same circumstances continued during the 
session (1830), and the events of the session added 
strength to them. The dissolution then came ; and 
nothiug could be more exemplary than the Duke’s 
forbearance — only exerting the influence of office when 
he could not avoid it. The result of the election was 
altogether favourable to the Opposition ; but stiU there 
was no indication of change in the Duke’s disposition 
as to the party, Lord Eosslyn’s case the year before 
having been succeeded by no other. The declara- 
tion against all reform left no longer any doubt or 
hesitation. 

That declaration plainly gave us a very great advan- 
tage in every way, and made it quite safe to extend 
our plan with the hope of carrying it through. The 
meeting at Althorp’s had discussed, or rather con- 
versed upon, what I laid before them ; and, after 
some slight changes, it was agreed that I should bring 
it forward on the 16th of November. On the day 
before, we somewhat unexpectedly, on a motion of 
Parnell’s respecting the Finance Committee, beat the 
Government after a debate of no great interest, in 
which, indeed, neither Peel nor I took any part. Next 
morning I went to the Court of King’s Bench and 
made my arrangements so as to allow me to get home 
early, to prepare for the evening. However, as I had 
some suspicion the Government might break up on 
the division of the previous night, rather than go 
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out on my motion being carried, as "we knew it would 
be, I did not care to go through the trouble of getting 
my speech all ready until I had asked a question of 
Jersey, to whom I wrote a note, begging, if it was no 
secret, to know whether they were out or not. He 
replied that they were out. I therefore was not 
surprised at the announcement made by Peel, that the 
Ministry had resigned ; and I was pressed to postpone 
my motion, which I did, stating that I should certainly 
bring it on upon Thursday, the 18 th.* On that day 
I was again pressed, but answered that as I had no 
concern whatever in the political arrangements which 
were supposed to be going on, and intended to have 
no concern with them, I should not delay my motion 
above a few days, but bring it forward, of whatever 
materials that Ministry might be composed. This was 
loudly cheered. As I left the House, I met Arbuthnot, 
and asked him how the carrying a committee on the 

* On the 15th Novemher, on the motion of Mr Goulbum, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the House go into Committee on the Civil List, 
Sir Henry P*rnell moved as an amendment, “ That a select committee 
be appointed to examine the accounts presented to the House by order 
of his Majesty, connected with the Civil List, and to report thereon.” 
This was carried by 233 to 204. It is stated that “while the members 
who went for the amendment remained in the lobby, Mr Brougham 
addressed them, and requested them not to go away after the division ; 
for that, if they were defeated on that amendment, it was the intention of 
the honourable member for Dorsetshire to move another for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into all the items of the Civil List 
after the first three. This notice was received with cheers.” — Hansard. 
On the 2d, Mr Brougham had given notice that on that day fortnight he 
would bring on the question of Parliamentary Reform. This would 
have been on Tuesday, the 16th, and on that day the resignation of 
Ministers was announced. 
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expenditure skould be deemed a sufficient ground for 
breaking up tbe Government. He said that tbe true 
ground was their expecting to be beaten on my motion ; 
and that if a Government were brought in upon 
Eeform, the Duke felt it would make the measures 
proposed much more extensive than if their prede- 
cessors went out on any other ground. This was a 
course dictated by his wonted sagacity and practical 
good sense. I may add that my declaration of having 
no intention to take office, afterwards so much com- 
mented upon, was a statement of my positive and 
well-considered resolution at the time, and that I then 
firmly believed my taking office to be impossible. 

When I returned home that evenmg (the 16th) 
from Lincoln’s Inn, where I had as usual gone after 
dinner, I found the following note from Lady Grey: — 

“My dear Mr Brougham, — Lord Grey desires 
me to tell you that he has this moment been sent for 
by the King. — Sincerely yours, M. E. Grey.” 

I found also several letters referring to what had 
passed in the House, and deprecating my supposed 
intention to refuse office ; and as it had been said that 
I should certainly refuse the Attorney-Generalship, 
when I went to Brooks’s in the evening of Wednes- 
day the 17th and the day after, I was surrounded by 
leading men among our friends, who strongly urged 
upon me the duty of not refusing it. Afterwards 
others joined in the exhortation, and one or two came 
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from Grey with the same advice (Duncannon cer- 
tainly), because I had all along said that I would take 
nothing, or that if I must take oflS.ce, it should only 
be the Bolls ; for if there were no other reason against 
taking the Attorney-Generalship, the certainty of a 
Yorkshire contest on taking an oflSce, which I might 
quit in a month and lose a large portion of my pro- 
fessional income by the circuit (to which I could not 
return, owing to the rules of the bar), would be enough 
to decide me — ^but that the same objection did not 
apply to the Bolls; and I know that Leach, too 
anxious to have the Great Seal, would at once make 
way for me. 

On Wednesday the l7th, just as I was getting into 
the carriage, and going to chambers for the evening. 
Lady Glengall, a friend of Leach’s as well as of mine, 
called with a view of ascertaining whether I was a 
candidate for the Great Seal, as Leach was bent upon 
it, and feared I might stand in his way. I told her 
to relieve his mind from any such alarm, for I never 
certainly dreamed of such a thing. 

On that same day. Grey asked me if I would accept 
the office of Attorney-General. I said, “ Most cer- 
tainly not” And being again pressed, I said that I 
wished to have no office whatever. I was member 
for Yorkshire, and desired to keep by that and by my 
profession. This, I found, threw them into much 
difficulty. However, I remained firm tUl Thursday 
night, always assuring them of my hearty support out 
of office; and they as constantly saying that such 
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support ■would not be sufficient for carrying on tbe 
Government, considering my position in Parliament 
and in tbe country. At length, late on Thursday 
evening, I was told that the negotiation must go off, 
on accotmt of my persistent refusal. I repeated that 
I would take the Polls, but nothing else, as I was 
resolved to remain in the House of Commons, and 
that I would not take a subordinate place like Attoi> 
ney-General. I was then told the Polls was impos- 
sible ; and this, from something I had just heard, did 
not surprise me. 

Late on Thursday evening I received the following 
note from Lord Grey : — 

“Mr DEAR Brougham, — It is necessary that I 
should see you as soon as possible to-morrow — i.e., as 
soon as possible after I am up, which, worn out as I 
am, cannot, I fear, be much before ten o’clock. Pray 
name the hour when you can be with me, and let me 
again repeat that it must be as soon as possible. — 
Ever yours. Grey. 

“ Thursday Night, November 18, 1830.” 

I answered as follows : — 

^^Friday Momingn 

“ Mr DEAR Lord Grey, — ^Your note alarms me, as 
I had thought affairs were going on quite smoothly. 
I am in this difficulty, that I must begin an argument 
in the House of Lords at ten exactly, and shall be 
kept to reply, which cannot well be over before half- 
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past one ; and were I, in these times of reports, to try 
to put it off, I should be much and seriously injured 
by it. 

“ But I can be with you before two. I could call 
at half-past nine on my way to "Westminster, but that 
would rouse you, and you are much better in bed. 

“ All I saw yesterday were in great spirits and most 
perfect good-humour and disposition. — In haste, ever 
truly yours, H. B.” 

He answered as follows : — 

“ I can see you now in your way to Westminster if 
you can come. If not, I shall expect you at two, or 
as much before as may be possible. I shall not go 
out till I have seen you, — ^Tours, G. 

“Friday, November 19, 1830.” 

Accordingly I called on my way to Westminster, 
and he at once said that he had been desired by the 
King to ask if I would take the Great Seal. I stared, 
and said it was utterly out of the question — ^that I 
could not give up the bar, and take the chance of 
being turned out of office in two or three months — 
that my fortune was not sufficient to support a peer- 
age — and that I would not on any account give up 
Yorkshire and my position in the House of Commons. 
He said he had received the answer I gave to Dun- 
cannon and Althorp, positively refusing to be Attor- 
ney-General, and that I would support the Govern- 
ment as zealously as possible without office ; or that, 
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if I must take office, the Eolls was tke only place I 
could take. He added that, when he first saw the 
King and mentioned it, the King answered that the 
Eolls was quite impossible, and dwelt upon the 
Attorney-Generalship, which that day Lord Grey had 
told him I positively refused, though I knew that his 
takhig the Government depended upon my consenting. 
The King then asked, on his (Lord Grey’s) saying 
that the negotiation must go off, as Mr Brougham 
was inflexible, if he had offered me the Great Seal 1 
and on Lord Grey’s saying he had not, because he 
supposed there was the same objection to that as to 
the Eolls, — “ Oh no,” said the King, “ there is no one 
I would rather have for my ChanceEor.” He after- 
wards once or twice alluded to this when in particu- 
larly good humour, and called me his Chancellor, as 
named by himself and not by my colleagues. In 
fact, I more than suspect that the Tories, on going 
out, warned him not to leave me in the Commons, 
member for Yorkshire, chief of the popular party, and 
irremovable Master of the EoUs. In fact, I haow that 
Huskisson told a friend of mine that he did not see 
how any Government could go on were I without 
office, and only member for Yorkshire ; but that if I 
had the EoUs too, I was absolute for life. 

The suspicion I have just stated was founded on 
more than a mere guess; for on Thursday evening the 
18th, I received from an intimate fiiend, who hap- 
pened also to be much connected with the Duke of 
Wellington, the following note : — 
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“ It will be interesting, and possibly may be im- 
portant (while all this Cabinet-making is going on), to 
you to know, on the authority of Alava, from whom 
I had it, that the Duke, on leaving the King on Tues- 
day, thus spoke to him : ‘ If I may be permitted to 
give your Majesty one piece of advice, it is — on no 
account to allow Mr Brougham to be Master of the 
Rolls ; for such a position, coupled with the represen- 
tation of Yorkshire, would make him too powerful 
for any Government.’ You well know that I could 
not venture to ask the Duke if this were true ; but 
you know also his habit of talking to Alava. I only 
add, that I believe ife” 

I told Lord Grey that I had every kind of objec- 
tion to quit the House of Commons and the bar for 
a promotion so very precarious ; and I showed him 
how absurd such a sacrifice would be on my part. I 
made no objection to the construction of the Cabinet, 
as he described it, only I remarked that Graham’s 
place was prematurely high ; observing that he was 
a kind of pocket- vote of Lambton’s. Grey begged I 
would see Althorp before I rejected the ofSce of the 
Great Seal ; assuring me the whole treaty was up, if 
I refused to concur. I then left him, having to go to 
the House of Lords at ten. There I argued a long, 
dull, dry, and complicated appeal case, chiefly turning 
on accounts and figures. I sent for Althorp, and for 
Seffcon, whom 1 often used to consult on my private 
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concerns, having the greatest confidence in his sound- 
ness and judgment. They arrived separately before 
the time came for me to reply, and I made my junior 
take the reply off. my hands ; so I went to the con- 
sultation-room, where I found Althorp, Sefton, Dun- 
cannon, and my brother James, whom Althorp had 
desired to come, as thinking he would be in favour 
of my acceptance. I stated my reasons fully, and 
put it to them whether I could make such a sacrifice 
in common prudence, independent of the position in 
the Commons which I was called on to abandon, and 
the representation of Yorkshire. There was a good 
deal of discussion, but it ended in Althorp saying he 
saw no answer to my objections. They all went away 
except Althorp, and he said, when we were left alone, 
“Well, I have not a word to say against your reasons 
and your feelings, and therefore there is an end of the 
matter; and you take upon yourself the responsibility 
of keeping our party for another twenty-five years out 
of power, and the loss of all the great questions which 
wifi. foUow, instead of their being carried.” I again 
denied this, because I was willing to devote myself to 
the party, and with greater influence, from being a 
supporter out of office. He said, “ That is a totally 
different thing from official support, because every 
now and then there comes a question on which you 
really differ, and have not the excuse for supporting 
the Government against your opinion, which you 
consent to waive in order not to break up the Minis- 
try. However, there is no use in arguing the matter. 
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Grey is determined, and will let the King know to- 
day, when he goes by appointment at two o’clock, 
that there are such difficulties in the way that the 
Government cannot be formed ; and you take upon 
yourself to let our friends all know that you are the 
cause, and the only cause, of the attempt failing.” 
I said I must have an hour to consider; and I sent 
for my brother and Denman, with whom I had a con- 
versation upon the way in which Althorp had put the 
matter. They both said the same thing had occurred 
to them, and also to Sefton and Duncannon, after the 
meeting an hour ago. It ended in my letting Grey 
know that I yielded to their remonstrances. I ought 
to add that the only person who saw the subject in 
the same light as myself, was my mother, who, in a 
very remarkable letter, warned me against giving up 
the substance of power for a name. 

Thus she wrote ; “ If, as is probable, office is 
offered you in the new Government, pause before you 
accept it ; do not be tempted to leave the House of 
Commons. As member for Yorkshire, backed by aU 
you have done for the country, you are more powerful 
than any official that ever existed, however high in 
station or in rank. Throw not away the great posi- 
tion you have raised yourself to — a position greater 
than any that could be bestowed by king or minister.” 

The step, however, was taken ; and the only justi- 
fication of it in common prudence was, that the party 
would have been next thing to ruined had I refused. 
But the foUy of the step, as a selfish one, was a’ un- 
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dantly evident. I took a peerage and £4000 a-year 
for life, witliout the chance of making my income 
greater, however inadequate I might find it. I had 
been accustomed to spend a great deal more, without 
any rank to support; and I gave up an income of 
more than double, and which the first change at the 
bar would raise to above £10,000 a-year. I also 
gave up a profession of which I had become extremely 
fond ; and I gave up the finest position in the world 
for an ambitious man like me — a man who loved 
real power, cared little for any labour, however hard, 
and less for any rank, however high. But I made 
this sacrifice, for which the gratitude of the party at 
first knew no bounds, and afterwards was reduced to 
less than nothing. 

So much has been said by the Whigs of my anxiety 
for office, and so often have they denied the benefits 
I conferred on the party, that I am tempted to refer 
to the late Duke of Bedford’s opinion on the subject. 

In the winter of 1859 I had occasion to write to 
him, to ask him to help me in an application I was 
about to make to Palmerston. Among the various 
grounds on which I rested my claim, I mentioned to 
the Duke incidentally, how much I had done for the 
party, but I chiefly urged the great sacrifice I had 
made for their sole benefit by taking the Great Seal ; 
and I reminded him of the circumstances in these 
words : “ You may recollect the extreme difficulty 
they had in overcoming my objections ; that I first 
refused the Attorney-Generalship, then the Great Seal, 

VOL. IIL r 
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because it -would take me out of the House of Com- 
mons. I bad no objection to tbe Eolls; but the 
King would not let Lord Grey offer it to me, and 
bimself proposed tbe Great Seal, wbicb I positively 
refused, till Grey made Altborp, Duncannon, and 
Sefton over-persuade me, by declaring that tbe Gov- 
ernment could not be formed if I persisted. I told 
them, at tbe same time, and probably yourself also, 
that my mother joined in my strong objection to quit 
tbe House of Commons for tbe Cbancellorsbip and 
tbe Lords. However, there was no help for it, as 
Grey and Altborp refused to accept my hearty and 
constant support out of office, when tbe Eolls was 
refused by tbe King. So I gave up my profession, 
which was secure, and took a precarious office. I 
think aU this gives me a claim. In 1830, John* was 
not in tbe Cabinet, and is not acquainted with tbe 
particulars known to Altborp, as well as yourself, to 
whom I appeal, now that Altborp is unhappily gone. 
— Bebeve me ever most affectionately yours, 

“H. B.” 

To tbisT had tbe following reply : — 

“Woburn Abbey, Christmas Day, 1859 . 

“My dear Brougham, — My first letter this morn- 
ing shall be to you, to send you my best and sincere 
wishes, and to teU you that yours of the 19th, received 
yesterday, could not fail to gratify me, as a mark of 
your old friendship and confidence. 

* Lord Jolm, brother to the Duke. 
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“I ■well remember all you refer to in 1830 — my 
communication with Althorp on tbe subject, and 
what you said to me at the time, and your o'wn feel- 
ings, and your mother’s sentiments. I know also that 
you have devoted the best days of your life to the 
political ser-viee of the public ; that you alone have 
done much more for the party than any man, and 
for which they owe you a debt they never can repay ; 
that your labours to do good to the community in 
various ways have been unceasing, and latterly, at 
your period of life, wonderful. 

“If towards the close of such a career anything 
could be done to reward such services, and to gratify 
you, it would give me much pleasure. What more 
can I say % You do not ask me to take any step, 
and mark your letter as ‘private and confidential’ 

“ I shall therefore say nothing of it to any one. I 
have a very accurate recollection of ah that passed 
about you in 1830, and of the part I took in it with 
Althorp, unkno'wn to you at the time, and unneces- 
sary to repeat now. 

“I just missed you in London, ha'ving gone upon 
the day or the day before you left. I hope, however, 
to see you on your return, in good health and full 
■vdgour. Till then, adieu. — ^Ever sincerely yours, 

“Bedford.” 

When, preparatory to taking my seat in the 
Court of Chancery at Westminster, on Thursday 
the 25th of November ISSIX, I was sworn in by the 
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Master of the EoUs, I had a very large attendance to 
witness the ceremony and to do me honour; — the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, Prince Leopold, all 
the Cabinet Ministers, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Bishops of London, Carlisle, and Gloucester, and 
many other distinguished persons, whose names I 
cannot now recollect 

It so happened that a Chapter of the Garter was 
held that day to make the Duke of Bedford a knight, 
so that many who gave me their support and counte- 
nance were in full Court dress, and this made the 
whole affair look very gay. 

The only thing which I have left out in the pre- 
ceding pages is, that a Cabinet had been held at 
Lansdowne House on Thursday, when Grey stated 
to them all that had passed. This was not known 
to me till Lansdowne afterwards told me of it ; his 
recollection in every particular agrees with mine as 
to the Attorney - Generalship, the EoUs, and the 
King’s refusal of the EoUs and offering the Great 
Seal, all which Grey had told the Cabinet, and had 
their unanimous concurrence in his proposal. 

On the morning of the 20th I received the Mow- 
ing letter from Lord Grey : — 

“ Friday Miming, Novemher 19, 1830. 

“Dear Brougham, — ^Althorp has already a com- 
mission from me to offer the Treasury to Nugent. 

" Sefton I love as much as you do, but I do not 
see anything that I could offer him just now. But 
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of this ■when we meet to-morro'W. I do not think 
he expects it. I ■will also talk with you about Horne 
to-morrow. 

“ The King, when I announced your acceptance to 
him this evening, was most gracious, really quite 
cordial and hearty in appro^dng ■the appointment. I 
must say that from the beginning to the end I have 
met with nothing but the utmost confidence and 
kindness. It is this that has enabled me to arrange 
a new Government in four days. I see no reason 
why we should not all be sworn in on Sunday even- 
ing, or at latest on Monday. — ^Ever yours, 

“ Geey.” 

Early in December, Alexander, the Chief Baron, was 
taken ill enough to make his resignation probable. 
This led to Grey suggesting to me that Lyndhurst 
might succeed him. This proposition was rather start- 
ling to me, because I knew that Lyndhurst’s hostility 
would in no degree be lessened, that he would oppose 
us as bitterly as ever, and that the only justification 
for appointing him was his undeniable fitness for the 
office. On this subject I received the following letter 
from Lord Grey : — 

“ Beekblex Squaeb, Becember 6 , 1830 . 

“ My dear Brougham, — I have just heard that the 
Chief Baron (Alexander), too HI, as you know, to 
go upon the Special Commission, is disposed to resign 
his seat altogether on the bench, and to take the 
retiring pension. 
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“Lyndhiorst, I have also reason to believe — though 
I have had no communication with him of any kind, 
and have this from no direct authority, but I believe, 
on what appears to me good grounds — would accept 
the appointment of Chief Baron. 

“I lose no time, therefore, in expressing my 
anxiety, if the opening should occur, to make this 
arrangement. It would be creditable to the Govern- 
ment m placing a most effective judge on the bench ; 
it would contribute materially to our ease and com- 
fort in the House of Lords ; it would be gratifying to 
my feeliugs of personal kindness to Lyndhurst ; and 
it would save Lyndhurst’s pension to the public — ^no 
immaterial consideration in these times, and more 
particularly when we shall be under the necessity of 
granting two, to make the law arrangements in Ire- 
land. I therefore must again express my earnest 
hope that you may feel no objection to this arrange- 
ment. — Ever yours. Grey.” 

After reading this letter of Lord Grey’s, before I 
answered it, I had to consider the sound and long- 
established practice of a Chancellor making judges 
without any communication to any of his colleagues. 
That course was, first to take the King’s pleasure, and 
then to tell the Minister. I know this practice has 
been complaiued of It is right — it is necessary— it 
is the only safeguard the public can have against 
jobbing and political intriguing for judicial places. 
It throws all responsibility on the Great Seal undi- 
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vided, Wlien Grey suggested to me Copley as CMef 
Baron, there could be no doubt, judicially speaking, 
of the fitness of the appointment ; this might have 
made it a proper exception to the rule. Eldon, how- 
ever, sent me a message on the Chief Baron (Alex- 
ander) retiring, to remind me that “ no Minister had 
any right whatever even to open his mouth to me 
on the subject.” I suppose he had heard that Grey 
was moving in Lyndhurst’s behalf. Eldon added, 
that the Minister had no right to interfere in the ap- 
pointment either of a ptdsne judge or of a Lord Chief 
Baron. I was well aware of this, and ever after made 
a point of acting upon the sound old practice. How- 
ever, in the instance of Copley, I felt that, in consult- 
ing with Lord Grey on his appointment, I might 
deviate from the rule, because I was doing a great 
thing for the profession and the country, and. Grey 
hoped, for the party — a hope which Lyndhurst’s con- 
duct in the House of Lords soon showed to be griev- 
ously fallacious. I believe, however, that Grey 
thought not a little of flattering Lady Lyndhurst, to 
whom both he and Lambton had been paying most 
assiduous court ; and whom I verily believe they had 
even flattered with the hopes of the Great Seal. 
After having given the question full consideration, I 
answered Lord Grey as follows : — 

{Private) “Decmler 7 , 1830 . 

“ My bear Lord Grey, — can only say on this, 
as on any. other occasion, whether ecclesiastical or 
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civil, I stall always consider the patronage of the 
Great Seal as most usefully exercised when it is exer- 
cised for tte common benefit of tbe Government; and 
I stall always be ready to give up every private and 
personal inclination, or even to deviate from tbe usual 
and correct practice on suet a subject, and that, too, 
even where I might have any wishes of my own in- 
consistent with it. But Lyndburst is an old and 
valued friend of my own, so that nothing could more 
gratify me than doing anything he may like; and 
though I place a rival near me, and enable him to 
make a great judicial reputation, that is all the better 
for the country and the Government. — Ever yours, 

“ H. Beotjgham. 

“ F.S . — I see I have assumed you know the doc- 
trine of Westminster HaU about the Chief Baron 
being the property of the Great Seal, which I give 
up, in this instance, at your req^uest.” 

“Downing Stebbt, December 30, 1830. 

“ Mt deae Beougham, — was prevented answer- 
ing your letter, as I intended, yesterday. 

“All you say about O’Connell, his motives and his 
conduct, is quite true. His abuse of me, I care little 
about, though full of falsehood and injustice. You 
have an equal right to complain of him, but I don’t 
think the notice of it which I see in to-day’s ‘ Times ’ 
was worth while. 

“That such agitation should proceed from such 
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causes, is indeed lamentable — or rather, I should say, 
should succeed after such pretences. If the Doherty 
grievance had not existed, another vrould have been 
found. The truth is, the long delay of the Catholic 
question gave O’Connell a power with which he was 
unwilling to part ; we provoked him by making the 
Belief Bill offensive to him personally, and by not 
giving him a silk gown ; and he now aims at being 
what he styles himself, the Liberator of Ireland, at 
whatever expense of mischief, or even of ruin, to the 
country. 

“ The accounts from thence are as bad as possible, 
Anglesey is persuaded that an explosion will take 
place, and there is a great deal of secret information 
by which it appears that the \illegible\ are in active 
communication with this country, and if true in the 
tenth part of it, it proves that the danger is most for- 
midable and imminent. 

“We have done all we can to have a disposable 
force for any emergency, in rendering the militia 
efficient with the least possible delay ; in sanctioning 
the employment of yeomanry corps, as recommended 
by Anglesey; and at the same time in directing the 
attention of the Irish G-overnment to any measures 
which may attend the prospects of relief, or be useful 
in diminishing the causes of dissatisfaction. 

“ At home everything is better. I have a letter 
from Jeffiiey to-day, in which he tells me he is to be 
with you at Brougham on Saturday. Amongst other 
subjects, I conclude you will have some communica- 
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tion witli him on the subject of a Parliamentary 
Eeform in Scotland. We are already in possession of 
the Solicitor-General’s opinions on this subject, and 
have the outline of a plan formed, on which I am 
most desirous to have an opportunity of communicat- 
ing with you. Indeed I should have done so before, 
but for yotir constant occupation in court, and sub- 
sequent absence from London, though I was hardly 
prepared to say anything upon this subject before 
you left us. Any communications you may have on 
this subject should be communicated to as few people 
as possible, and to these under an intimation of the 
strictest secrecy. You are sufficiently aware of the 
inconvenience attending reports before the measure is 
ready, as was experienced in the case of \illegihle\ 
though completely without foundation. 

“ I wish you would think of some plan for fur- 
nishing employment for the labourers who are in want 
of work, by subscriptions, which might be assisted by 
a grant of money, after the meeting of Parliament. 
When do you come back 1 I am going to-morrow 
for three days to Panshanger and Hatfield, unless 
something should occur to bring me back sooner. — 
Ever yours, Grey.” 
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As soon as the Goyernment was formed, Eeform 
was the first question, after taking the pressing 
measures for the repression of riots, and securing the 
peace of the disturbed counties. Our position as to 
Eeform was now entirely different from that in which 
we were when I announced my plan at the party 
meeting ; and it was no longer possible to bring that 
forward, as I had intended. A measure which we 
might hope to carry while in opposition, if kept with- 
in certain bounds, and which the country would 
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thankfully accept from a party out of office, would 
most probably disappoint the zealous friends of the 
question, if it were all that a powerful Government, 
with the people’s support, chose to give. The 
changes which the Government plan of Eeform made 
in the scheme which I had proposed to the party at 
Althorp’s room in the Albany, were consequently 
considerable, from the difference of our position as 
a Government. But the most important by much, 
was the entire extinction of nomination boroughs — 
Schedule A. And I am bound to admit that it was 
Schedule A. that finally carried the Bill. Although 
I had a great tendency towards retaining one mem- 
ber, I could not resist Grey’s view of how impos- 
sible it was upon principle to give a single person, 
because he happened to be the proprietor of a borough, 
the power of naming a representative of the people. 
I gave up with reluctance my household suffrage for 
the ten-pound franchise, because, in fact, this sum 
meant different amounts in different places, and all 
plans for adjusting the right so as to keep some 
proportion to the real value were found impossible, 
besides the inconvenience occasioned by the diversity. 
But I succeeded in altering the twenty pound, which 
was the sum the committee had fixed. I was cer- 
tain that this would create many small constituencies; 
and on this being stoutly denied by the committee, 
I obtained returns, which proved it to demonstration. 
One town with 17,000 or 18,000 inhabitants had not 
twenty persons who would have been entitled to vote. 
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In that town there were not even three hundred 
rated at ten pounda I must do my colleagues the 
justice to say, that this at once changed their opinions, 
and reduced the sum from twenty to ten. 

After many preliminary discussions, we agreed 
that the whole subject should be referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of Graham, Durham, Duncannon, 
and John Eussell, who was not then in the Cabinet, 
but Paymaster of the Forces. They examined care- 
fully the various plans which had at different times 
been proposed, and drew up in minute detail a series 
of provisions, which were to form the substance of the 
Bill, after we should have considered and discussed 
them in Cabinet. The outline of the proposed plan 
was taken by Grey to Brighton, where the King then 
was, and laid before him. He gave a general ap- 
proval, which Grey communicated to me by the 
following letter, written the day after his discussion 
with the King : — 

“Brighton, January 31, 1831. 

“ Mt dear Chancellor, — My interview with the 
King took place immediately after my arrival here 
yesterday. It lasted too long to allow of my sending 
you an account of the result by last night’s post. 
The King entered into every part of the proposed 
plan of Eeform with great care, and, I must add, 
with great acuteness ; and in the end, understood it 
completely. The result is, that it has his fuU and 
entire approbation. 

“ He has been equally satisfied with the new ar- 
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rangements of the Civil List, -which have been laid 
before him by Althorp this morning. 

“With s-ach claims upon us, it hurts me to the 
greatest degree to find that Grant cannot be re- 
conciled to the proposal for an outfit for the Queen. 
His opposition to it goes the length of inferring his 
resignation, if it should be persevered in. I could 
not expose the King, and more particularly the 
Queen, to aU the disagreeable consequences of a 
breach in the Government on such a question ; but 
I must repeat I feel very much hurt at the obstacle 
■which stands in the way of a grant, sanctioned by 
precedent, reasonable in itself, and consistent with, 
as I think, or rather conducive to, a well-understood 
economy. I wish anything could be done to make 
Grant hear reason on this subject, and I wish it the 
more anxiously as the King is quite ready to give up 
this claim. — ^Ever yours, Gkey.” 

Grey afterwards told me that the King said he 
should consider the subject of Eeform more fuUy, 
and give the Cabinet his opinion in writing. This 
he did very minutely, prefacing it by an observation 
that it would be more satisfactory for us to learn on 
what points he had doubts, and on what points objec- 
tions, because we should thus be satisfied that he had 
fully considered the subject. 

Many attempts were made to have it believed that 
he had not given his concurrence ; and these were 
aided by the bad habit which he had of conversing 
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on all subjects ■with the peers to ■whom he gave audi- 
ence, and some of whom were in opposition to the 
Government. I had to explain this to him, and to 
show him that, as no responsible Minister was present, 
he ought, as the rule was, only to hear and not to 
speak. Knowing how much he regarded his father’s 
example, which he was always desirous to follow, as 
I well knew, from having had several communications 
with hhn before we were in office, I cited this, and 
gave him several instances of George III. following 
the rule most strictly, — among others, that of the 
late Duke of Norfolk (the Jockey), as told me by 
himself, and also left in a written memorandum. He 
had an audience to complain of his dismissal from the 
lord-Keutenancy of the West Hiding, on account of 
his having given the toast at a public dinner, “ The 
majesty of the people,” and entered at great length 
upon the subject. The King said not a word, but, on 
his taking leave, told him he thought more of him as 
Howard of Greystoke, than as Duke of Norfolk ; this 
being a strong feeling of the Duke himself, which 
George III. had heard of. When the King, WiUiam 
IV., fully understood the rule, he became much more 
select in the persons to whom he said anything, and 
for the most part followed the rule ; but stiU there 
were things said on various subjects which got about, 
and did us great mischief in our very difficult posi- 
tion, with a House of Lords in which the majority 
was very decidedly against us. 

Generally speaking, it must be said he was an 
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excellent man of business, — unlike bis brother, who 
Trould ask no questions for fear of showing his ignor- 
ance — or his father, who ran on with too many, and 
would not wait for answers. He asked as many as 
were required to let him fully understand whatever 
was brought before him, and gave his own views 
with perfect candour and fairness; nor was he the 
least impatient of contradiction, but, on the con- 
trary, rather courted it, in order that he might come 
to a full understanding with his Ministers. 

One circumstance of a trifling nature was yet 
very characteristic of his honesty : he generally 
sat opposite to the light, so that you might see 
the expression of his countenance, he never having 
anything to conceal, or any part to play. We 
had but few serious differences during the first ten 
months. One was about the dissolution in April, 
to which he objected, but came round upon a Cabi- 
net min ute being sent, that, if refused, we should 
resign in a body. Another was on the illuminations 
which that dissolution occasioned, because he felt 
that the measure was taken as an act offensive to 
the Parliament, to which he felt much gratitude for 
their liberal endoAvment of the Queen. The Admiralty 
having been illuminated was what he most complained 
of, because he conceived himself professionally in- 
volved in it. The assistance he derived on all occa- 
sions from Sir Herbert Taylor was of the greatest 
value both to him and to his Ministers, from the ex- 
cellent and useful talents, the high honour, and the 
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strict integrity of that "worthy man, who at critical 
moments did not hesitate to do acts which involved 
him in great responsibility; on one occasion especially, 
when he wrote a kind of circular to some of the most 
violent opposition peers, infomaing them that Grey 
and I had received in writing the King’s promise of 
an unlimited creation of peers to pass the Eeform Bill. 
He named no names, but said the power existed in writ- 
ing, and was in such hands as he knew would use it. 

At this period I received many letters written by 
Sir Herbert Taylor, but at the King’s dictation, relat- 
ing to his private affairs, and the grievances he was 
suffering under from his children : these relate to mat- 
ters too private to be published; I therefore pass them 
by, and go to a letter I received in January 1831: — 

{Private) 

“ Beighton, January 19, 1831. 

“ My DEAR Lord, — I have not delayed to read to 
the Edng the letter which I had the honour to receive 
from your Lordship this morning, and I need scarcely 
assure you that his Majesty expressed in the strongest 
terms his approbation of your proceeding upon the 
occasion of swearing in the new Chief Baron, as 
worthy of yourself, and a mark of respect well merited 
by Lord Lyndhurst. 

“ The further particulars which you have been so 
good as to give of the constitution, of the magistracy, 
&c., of Scotch cities, have appeared to his Majesty 
very iuteresting, and well deserving of attention. 

VOL, III. G 
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“But the part of your Lordship’s letter which 
chiefly engaged the King ’s mind, naturally is that 
wherein you enter upon the important question of 
Parliamentary Eeform, which has been, and continues 
to be, a subject of so much anziety. His Majesty 
rejoices that Lord Grey has mentioned to you the 
correspondence which has passed upon it; and his 
Majesty expressed himself pleased with the manner 
in which you have entered into it, and pleased also to 
find that you agree with him in the wish that the 
question could have been postponed for this session, 
and even for a longer period ; at the same time, that 
his Majesty agrees with you and with Lord Grey — and 
is satisfied by the reasons assigned by both — that it 
may not be possible or even advisable to defer being 
ready to bring it forward as a measure of Govern- 
ment, His Majesty is, however, satisfied also that 
those who are thus placed under the necessity of 
bringing forward, at such a period as this, a measure 
‘ which, to be well and wisely handled, ought to be 
handled at a time when there is little else to disturb 
the attention,’ will endeavour so to frame it, and so 
to ascertain the feeling of the majority upon it, as to 
secure themselves against the possibility of a defeat, 
which might produce consequences which no person 
would dread and deprecate more sincerely than his 
Majesty. Supposing these even to be co nfin ed to a 
dissolution of Parliament, it must be obvious to the 
Government, as it is to the King, that such a result 
of the agitation of the question would be injurious to 
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the general interests of the country, and would hazard 
its peace and its security, to a greater degree than at 
any period of its history at which it could possibly 
have occurred. 

“His Majesiy cannot contemplate without the 
greatest apprehensipn the possibility of a general 
election, and of contests in every part of the 
kingdom, at a moment when so much excitement 
prevails ; when the disposition to violence and out- 
rage, to the almost indiscriminate and unprovoked 
destruction of property, has with difficulty been 
checked by the strong hand of the law; when the 
measures decided upon to strengthen the hands of 
the executive and the civil power, which this state 
of things had called for, are yet in preparation. His 
Majesty naturally looks to what passed at Preston for 
the example of a popular election under such circum- 
stances, and for the exclusion of men of character and 
respectability, not in consec[uence of any abuse or 
defect in the system of representation, but in conse- 
quence of the populace taking the law into its own 
hands, and defying all rule and its enforcement by 
constitutional authority. He looks with still greater 
anxiety to the state of Ireland, and to the possible 
results of popular elections, while Mr O’Connell’s 
influence, and the excitement his seditious proceed- 
ings have created, still prevail — one effect of which 
might be, the return of a large proportion of the Irish 
members who would be advocates for the Pepeal of 
the Union, and perhaps for the ful measure of Mr 
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O’Connell’s designa All these are circumstances 
"whicli have engaged his Majesty’s attention, and 
have been the subject of his conversation ; and he has 
given me full authority now to express them to your 
Lordship. There yet remains another not less im- 
portant circumstance, though it would not arise till 
after the successful issue of the attempt in the House 
of Commons — namely, the possibility of a serious and 
protracted difference between that House and the 
House of Lords, which is to be deprecated on every 
account; for, to use your own words, ‘the Constitution 
could no more stand without Lords than without 
Commons.’ 

“ I have troubled your Lordship with a long 
letter, upon a subject on which I should not have pre- 
sumed to write without his Majesty’s sanction. I 
have felt, however, that you will be glad, and that it 
might be useful to you to be in possession of his sen- 
timents ; I think I may venture to add that they will 
not be urged in a manner that can embarrass his 
Government. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great regard, my 
dear Lord, your Lordship’s very obedient and faithful 
servant, H. Tayloe. 

“The Lord High Chancellor” 

"When all had been agreed upon as to the substance 
of the Bill, it was very important to have it carefully 
drawii, because we well knew the injurious effects of 
faults '<>1? obvious blunders in a measure that had to 
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undergo such opposition from so many Mnds of 
objectors. Wilde -was of great use in advising me, 
on the question as to whom the details of the draw- 
ing should be committed, that I could not do better 
than employ a very skilful draftsman, Peacock, who 
afterwards rose to great eminence in the profession, 
and who was then an able pleader, but not much 
known. He was afterwards appointed to a judgeship 
in India, where I believe he died. It was absolutely 
necessary to have a trustworthy person in this as 
in every other department connected with the Bill, 
because we felt the necessity of keeping the most 
absolute secrecy on the whole of its provisions. This 
was not easy, from the number of persons who of 
necessity were acquainted with the whole plan, and 
from the extreme curiosily that prevailed to know 
something, at least, of what was proposed. Yet 
we were quite convinced that, to give the measure 
any chance of success with the country and with 
Parliament, it must be brought forward at once, with- 
out any single part of it being previously known to 
the public. A week or ten days would have sufficed 
to raise objections in aU quarters, even among its 
friends, and discontent would have prevailed among 
many because of the reform going too far; among 
many more, because of its not going far enough ; be- 
sides that every one would have had a plan of his own, 
and not a few must have rejected it from ignorance of 
the subject, and being led by no weighty authority. 
To those in Parliament and not in office, the most 
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tempting occasion would have been afforded of urging 
or of feigning their discontent. In short, the keeping 
the whole of the measure secret until the moment of 
promulgation, with the full weight of Government, 
appeared absolutely necessary, if the Bill was to have 
fair play. 

There never was a secret more perfectly kept. But 
we aU felt anxious to ascertain beforehand how the 
measure was likely to satisfy our Mends, and we con- 
ceived it best to sound those of the most extreme 
opinions. My brother James was then living with us 
in Berkeley Square, and he had always been what was 
called a Burdettite — at least he leant strongly to that 
section. Of course it was a subject on which he 
never came with me, although I was aware of his great 
anxiety to know what we were about, both on account 
of the subject and on account of the Government, 
which, though in no office, he strongly supported. But 
I avoided saying a single word of any kind (as he 
did), because inferences might be drawn from what- 
ever I said, and it is a sound rule for keeping a secret 
never to utter a word upon the subject of it, even so 
far as to say you intend to conceal it. I thought, 
however, I would sound him, after we had resolved 
to satisfy ourselves in that way ; and I asked, sud- 
denly, one morning, “What should you say if we 
intended to disfranchise half the rotten boroughs, or 
to leave them only one member each, giving the votes 
abolished to the great towns ? ” “ Oh, that is quite 
romantic ; you never will be able to do that.” I told 
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him that he might confide it to Burdett, but "with a 
positive injunction against its going further. He 
told me at dinner that Burdett, like himself, thought 
it far too good news to be true, and that he could not 
believe it, but would say nothing tiU. he heard more. 
We resolved the same evening, in Cabinet, to make 
Burdett our confidant under seal of secrecy, and the 
outline of the plan was next morning communicated 
to him. He was overjoyed, but greatly doubted if 
we did not go too far. He made one or two sugges- 
tions both as to the measure itself and our mode of 
proceeding, some of which we took advantage of. 

His friend and ally Hobhouse (now Broughton), 
has plainly intimated in the House that his opinion, 
after full consideration, continued to be, that the 
measure went rather too far. 

Our final discussion was held in the Cabinet just 
before the 1st of March, when the Bill was moved in 
the Commons by John Bussell. We had from the 
first resolved that he should bring it forward, from 
the subject ha^dng of late years been in his hands ; 
no doubt, also, because, having no Cabinet office, this 
was reckoned a kind of compensation. There were 
many reasons why Althorp, our leader in the Com- 
mons, should have charge of it Among others, his 
not bringing it in was held to show a slack sup- 
port of the measure by the Government. Our con- 
duct soon gave a refutation to that argument; but 
Althorp’s minute acquaintance with the details, 
exceeding that which I ever knew any one to have 
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on any measure, and his ready answer to all objec- 
tions, or explanation of all doubts, with his unexam- 
pled temper throughout, led both Grey and myself 
to doubt if it would not have been better in his 
hands. However, it was too late now to make any 
change, and we talked over our prospects under the 
present arrangement, and considering the measure as 
finally settled. The Opposition, and the adversaries 
of Reform generally, had had nearly four weeks to 
reflect upon their course, as the notice was given in 
both Houses immediately on the meeting after the 
Christmas recess. I told my colleagues that there 
was nothing so foolish as not being prepared for the 
enemy’s movements; and that on fully considering 
what these were likely to be, and having only one 
guide to answer the question — namely, what I should 
myself do in their place — I had no doubt whatever, 
that on the plan being opened, I should at once say 
(and here I made the speech I expected Peel to 
make), “ This is not reform, but revolution; we can- 
not suffer the Bill to be brought in as if it were a 
plan of improvement ; it is a measure of destruction. 
I move that it be rejected at once, and that we 
refuse leave to bring in the Bill.” Goderich said 
he did not believe Peel was up to this, though he 
admitted there was no better way of meeting it 
before the country could be excited in its favour. I 
said. There is a better general than Peel in command 
of the party; the Duke will assuredly take that 
course. Of this I felt the more certain, because I 
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knew how meanly he thought of Peel’s leadership 
on the last occasion, when Parnell’s motion was 
carried. On the announcement to him at his house 
where he had an evening party, he expressed no 
regret, but considerable surprise, especially at Peel 
having left the Government almost undefended. 
Here the Duke was quite wrong ; Peel could have 
done no otherwise than he did. 

We should have been in the greatest difficulty if 
the course which I described had been taken. The 
country was not in the least prepared for so large a 
measure ; and the excitement in favour of it would 
not have been greater than the alarm on the other 
side. Besides, we had been warned by the King, 
that though he entirely approved the Bill, and would 
give it aU the support in his power, he did not engage 
to dissolve on account of it — ^indeed he plainly had 
indicated that he would not. All therefore depended 
upon time being given for the country to take part 
with us strongly and generally. 

Le Mar chant,* my principal secretary, was as usual 
under the gallery, and sent me, from time to time, a 
short report of what passed. These accounts were 
always so admirably clear in aU respects, that Grey 
used to say he seldom looked at the newspapers next 
morning. On the evening of the 1st of March he 
was there, of course ; and I had two or three of the 
Cabinet to dine with me — Melbourne and Eiehmond. 

* Sir Denis Le Marcliant, Bart., second son of Major-General Le 
MarcLant, wlio was killed at the battle of Salamanca. 
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We were at table, and waiting with anxiety the 
bulletin from Le Marcbant. We said, Let us drink 
success before we know our fate. The first accounts 
between five and eight o’clock were only that the 
House was full, and the surprise at the plan very 
great. The third was that some one, I think Sir 
Eobert Harry Inglis, a stout opponent, had followed 
John Eussoll, and had gone at large into the ques- 
tion — ^iu short, that Peel had missed his chance, and 
that all was safe. On conversing afterwards about 
the conduct of the Opposition in debating the Bill 
for some nights, and their not dividing against the 
leave to bring it in, it appeared that some of the 
stanchest supporters of the Government had declared 
generally their intention to vote for leave, though 
strongly opposed to the Bill; and Eichmond hap- 
pened to have letters which were put into the post 
that day, after the plan had been opened, written from 
the House of Commons, and posted without any 
address — as happens much oftener than might be 
supposed, and even with letters containing bills or 
money. They were therefore, in the regular course 
of the office, brought to him as Postmaster-General, 
and opened by him. They shortly expressed alarm 
at the measure, but said they could not vote against 
bringing in the BiU. These letters were from two of 
the stanchest friends of the Opposition, written to 
two great borough-owners. I have often discussed 
with the Duke of WeUington the same subject, and 
asked him how he could let such a manifest error be 
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committed. He entirely agreed as to the course they 
ought to have taken, hut said Peel was not so much 
to blame as he appeared to he, for some of the 
greatest adversaries of the Government and of the 
Bill had taken a very strong objection to refusing 
leave. My answer was, that I had over and over 
again found even important members of our party 
deciding against what I intended to do ; hut if it 
was clearly right, and was of much importance, when 
I persisted, notwithstanding their objections, they aU 
or almost all feU in with the rest — and so would the 
objectors in Peel’s case. My statement applied, of 
course, to measures and conduct in Opposition. 

The effect of the announcement of our plan was 
beyond anything I can recollect. The most sanguine 
were astonished at a measure so much larger than 
they had hoped would be brought forward. The feel- 
ing of astonishment was the same in the House on 
both sides, as I heard from James the next day; and 
out of doors, it was as strong and as universal. The 
Duke had a party that evening, and before the ac- 
count reached him, he had been expressing his disbelief 
of the report he had heard of what was said to be our 
plan, and a moderate measure as more than he thought 
we should venture to propose; and he inclined to 
disbelieve the reports ; but when the first news of the 
Bill came, he said that it was utterly impossible, and 
must be a mistaken account. Eosslyn, when I met 
him at the House, considered our policy as ill con- 
ceived, and sure to fail ; but I gathered from him, 
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that if mistakes had been committed, especially the 
Duke’s declaration, and the suffering the Bill to be 
brought in, upon which he entirely agreed with me, 
there would be no more errors or oversights ; and he 
gave me to understand that the Duke was taking 
matters into his own hands as to their tactics, both in 
the Commons and Lords. I asked him what they 
meant to do in the country, and he said they must 
wait to see the impression made. On this, as on 
every occasion, I expressed our regret at not having 
him with us. He had been strongly pressed to join 
the Government when it was forming ; the commu- 
nication was through my brother, as their intimacy 
made a consideration of the reasons for and against 
the new Ministry more easy. He had at first said it 
was impossible, but James begging him to take a few 
hours for consideration, — whether he was so bound to 
the Duke that he could not return to his friends who 
had regarded his taking ofiS.ce with the Duke as highly 
proper and as agreeable to them, — ^next day he said 
that, independent of other considerations, he felt 
bound in honour to the Duke, and — though without 
the least doubt the Duke had released him and de- 
sired him to join us — he felt that he could not ; and 
the Duke’s most handsome behaviour only made it 
the more impossible. Afterwards, when the BiU was 
brought in, he said there were new reasons that made 
it out of the question ; for he had always been against 
Parliamentary Eeform, even of the most limited 
description, and to join in this wholesale measure was 
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out of the question. He was one of the North party, 
and at the coalition they had always differed with the 
Whigs on this subject. 

The second reading was carried by a bare majority 
of one. Some days before, we had sustained a defeat 
in the Commons upon the timber duties, and our 
friends thought we were bound to dissolve, or resign 
— as foolish a notion as could enter into their heads, 
especially considering that the excitement was spread- 
ing daily wider and wider, but had by no means 
reached its height.* I found expectation of our tak- 
ing this course extended even to calm and reflecting 
persons; for I had a letter from Abercromby, at 
Edinburgh (where he was sitting as Chief Baron), in 
which he said — “ I conclude that this letter will cross 
one announcing a dissolution.” 

Although dissolving on the timber-duty defeat was 
out of the question, yet that defeat, and the nar- 
row majority of one by which the second reading was 
carried, made it quite clear that we must take the 
earliest opportunity which our adversaries might give 
us of appealing to the country, and of having a Par- 
liament chosen under our Government, as this had 
been under the Duke’s, who, I must say, had exercised 
as little Crown influence in the late election as any 
one at the head of the Government could. Just 
about this time, it appeared to me quite possible that 

* In committee on Customs, 18tli March, on the motion of Lord 
Althorp for an alteration in the duties on certain kinds of timber im- 
ported from the Baltic, there was a division of 236 against 190, being a 
majority of 46 against Ministers, 
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the King might refuse to dissolve, for I well knew 
how adverse he was to take that step. Hence, as our 
resignation would have followed such refusal, I quite 
laid my account with shortly being out of office ; and 
as there were some important matters connected with 
the Court of Chancery that I had much at heart, I 
wrote the following memorandum, which I intended 
should be given to my successor : — 

“ CotiET or Chanoert, A^nil 20, 1831. 

“ As it is very probable that the Great Seal may 
not be held by me beyond a few days, I think it pro- 
per to leave to my successors this intimation respect- 
ing the office of Accountant-General. 

“ Mr Harvey * has for some time tendered me his 
resignation, and before Easter, I begged he would 
retain his office for a few weeks, because I had an 
important arrangement in preparation. That arrange- 
ment requires a bill to be carried through Parliament, 
for which there has not been time. 

“ I intended to abolish the Scotch Court of Ex- 
chequer, for reasons unnecessary to be stated, but 
chiefly because it is whoUy superfluous, not trying more 
than one defended cause in a year. I then intended 
to give the Chief Baron the office of Accountant- 
General, which would have saved his retiring pension. 
My reason for not beginning with giving him this 
place was, that he had a perfect right to claim his 
period of retirement as Chief Baron, with the pension 

* Springett Harvey, Accountant-General of tlie Court of Chancery. 
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belonging to that office, instead of waiting till be bad 
completed bis period as Accountant-General (twenty 
years), and tbe smaller pension of .£1500. This could 
best be done by bis resigning under tbe Bill. 

“ My wish is to see this arrangement carried into 
effect, whoever is Chancellor. It is highly beneficial 
to tbe country by saving money, and stiU more by 
rescuing the Bench and profession from tbe evil con- 
sequences of there being anything like sinecure judges. 

“ Some arrangements of detail will be necessary for 
this plan, because certain revenue business is very im- 
properly committed to the Scotch Exchequer. 

“Brougham, Cl” 

For three weeks we had been deliberating on this 
question of dissolving, and when we had resolved, 
and were waiting anxiously for a fair ground, Gas- 
coigne’s motion against lessening the numbers of the 
House for England and Wales (which the Bill pro- 
posed to do) was carried by a majority of eight ; and 
two nights after, by a majority of twenty-two, he 
carried an adjournment on a Liveip)ool bribery case, 
which prevented our going on with Supply. This 
was deemed a fair ground of dissolving ; and having 
held communication with the King on the subject for 
some days, and obtained his reluctant consent, we 
took the step next day, 22d April. These motions 
of Gascoigne’s, especially the first, were always com- 
plained bitterly of by our more practised adversaries. 
Croker, the ablest opponent of the BiU, and whose only 
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error was the furnishing us with a statement of all his 
objections, by reducing them to one form of motion, 
said that Gascoigne had shipwrecked their opposition 
to the Bill by his motion to alter the only good thing 
in it, the reduction of the numbers. 

These were the greatest difficulties in our situation 
during the whole month after the narrow majority on 
the second reading which had led to our determina- 
tion, and which, indeed, clearly showed that the Bill was 
lost if we did not dissolve. The chief difficulty was 
the Bang’s great reluctance. Indeed he at first refused, 
and reminded us of the reserve under which he had 
given his approval of the Bill. After much discussion, 
both in conversation and by correspondence, in which 
I of course took part, addressing a very full and 
anxious letter to him, as well as having an audience, 
it ended in our determining all to resign urdess the 
request was granted. We had a Cabinet on the sub- 
ject, and aU signed a minute to that effect. For- 
tunately the King had made up his mind to refuse no 
longer, before our minute could reach him, and he 
could refer to something that had passed with me as 
showing this, which it did when fairly considered, 
though it had not so appeared to us. Nevertheless, 
our minute was framed conditionally, and, did not ex- 
clude the supposition of his previous change of mind. 

Another difficulty was the probability of the Com- 
mons addressing against dissolution, in which the 
Lords would certainly have joined. Our secret was 
so well kept, that the Commons did not believe the 
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danger so near, and adjourned on the 21st -witliout 
supposing we could make the vote on the Liverpool 
Bribery Bill a reason for dissolving. If the joint 
address had been carried, with the King’s reluctance, 
he of course would have retracted the consent given, 
as he would have had a perfect right to do in the 
change of circumstances produced by the address; 
and the more so because a dissolution, though it might 
change the Commons, could have no effect whatever 
on the Lords. 

Here, iudeed, was another of our difficulties ; the 
Lords might address, even if the Commons did not ; 
and that they would take this step, soon appeared 
more than probable. On the morning of the 21st 
of April, William Courtenay,* whose position in the 
House and great intimacy with the peers gave him 
great opportunities of finding out what was going on, 
told me that Shaftesbury, who was decidedly against 
us, had declared that, if the King came down in 
person to dissolve, a motion of adjournment must be 
made pro formd “ to receive the King, and that their 
Lordships retire to robe ; ” and Courtenay added that 
Wharncliffe was to move an address ; and the same 
evening, after asking Grey whether the Ministers had 
advised the King to dissolve, on Grey refusing to 
answer a question so unusual, Wharncliffe gave notice 
that he should next day move an address praying the 
King not to exercise his prerogative. 

* Afterwards Earl of Devon, Ibnt at this time Clerk of the Parlia- 
ment in the House of Lords. He had been a Master in Chancery. 

VOL. III. H 
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Now notHng can "be more certain than that such 
an address, if carried, would in no respect have de- 
prived the King of the power he has by the constitu- 
tion to dissolve Parliament ; but it is no less certain 
that, had such an address been carried, the King 
would too gladly have taken advantage of it; for 
although he approved of the Bill, and said he would 
give it every support in his power, he left it with the 
existing Parliament to determine, and would do no 
act by which that Parliament should he set aside and 
another appealed to. 

Everything, therefore, depended upon the dissolu- 
tion being effected before anything intervened to pre- 
vent it. The greatest efforts were made in every 
department to expedite the writs, and the speech, 
which was at first framed to be delivered by commis- 
sion. To prevent the mischief which the carrying of 
an address would to a certainty have occasioned, it 
was absolutely necessary that the Eiing should dis- 
solve in person. 

I lost not a moment in communicating all these 
circumstances to my colleagues, and it was accord- 
ingly resolved that very early next morning we should 
have a Cabinet before the Speech Council, which was 
to take place at half-past eleven, and finally resolve 
on the mode and manner of proceeding. We met 
accordingly, and almost all agreed to go on, though 
one or two, appalled by the many increasing diffi- 
culties, asked if it was too late to reconsider the 
whole matter. Here I appealed to the Duke of 
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Eicliniond, and asked him if he had ever seen a 
council of war held on the field just before going into 
action. He said, “ By God ! never ; neither I nor any 
one else.” Then, said I, let us go in to the King. Grey 
and I went in, and stated our clear opinion that it 
would be necessary for him to go in person, though 
we were most unwilling to give him that trouble. I 
took care to make him understand the threatened 
proceedings of the Lords, and the effect the proposed 
motion for an address was intended to have on his 
Majesty’s proroguing Parliament. He fired up at 
this — ^hating dissolution, perhaps, as much as ever, 
but hating far more the interference with, or attempt 
to delay, the exercise of the prerogative ; and so he at 
once agreed to go, only saying that all must be done 
in the usual manner ; and he mentioned several things 
which he said could not be got ready in time, for it 
was little more than one hour off, the House meeting 
at two o’clock. The sword of state and cap of main- 
tenance were mentioned by him ; and we told him 
that Lord Grey would carry the one, and somebody 
else the other. But, said he, the troops ; there is no 
time for ordering them, and it is impossible to go 
without them. I had foreseen this difficulty; and 
on ascertaining that the Life Guards — ^the regiment 
usually in attendance on such an occasion — ^were 
quartered at some distant barrack (I think it was 
Knightsbridge), sent to the Horse Guards for such 
men as happened to be there. On the King making 
the observation about the troops, I said, “ I hoped his 
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Majesty ■would excuse the great liberty I had taken; 
but being quite certain be would graciously accede to 
our request, I bad sent to the Horse Guards for an 
escort to be ready at half-past one.” He said, “ WeU, 
that was a strong measure,” or “ a strong thing to 
do.” I believe I bad prepared him for this by a Httle 
more apology and explanation than is men'tioned 
above ; but be ever after, when in very good humour, 
used to remind me of what be called my high treason. 
He then spoke of the Lord Steward as being required ; 
but we bad sent to summon him. Then Albemarle, 
the Master of the Horse, was out of the way, and 
when found, said it would not be possible to get the 
state carriages ready in time ; but the King said be 
was determined to go, and that anything would do. 
There was a story about London that be had said to 
Lord Albemarle be would go in a hackney-coach 
rather than not go at all. I cannot say whether this 
is true or not — all I can say is, that I do not recollect 
hearing it ; but this I do know, that he had become 
so eager to go, that no trifle would have stopped bim. 
The draft of the Speech was then submitted to him, 
and approved, with a sentence which I prefixed with 
my own hand ; and as I had a secretary in the adjoin- 
ing room, a fair copy was made for the Council which 
was then held, that it might be read and approved in 
form. 

Having to go home in order to dress, the gold 
gown being required, I got to the House soon after 
two o’clock, the hour to which we had adjourned ; and 
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after prayers I left tlie Woolsack, in order that I might 
be in readiness to receive bis Majesty. Lord Sbaftes- 
bnry, on tbe motion of Lord Mansfield, then took tbe 
Woolsack, and Wbarncliffe rose to move tbe address 
of wbicb be bad given notice. Then began a scene 
wbicb, as it was represented to me, was never ex- 
ceeded in violence and uproar by any bear-garden 
exhibition. Tbe Duke of Eicbmond, interrupting 
Wbarncliffe, moved that tbe Lords take tbeir seats in 
tbeir proper places ; for, said be, I see a junior baron 
(Lyndburst) sittiug on tbe Dukes’ bench. Lyndburst, 
starting up, exclaimed that Eicbmond’s conduct was 
most disorderly, and shooh his fist at him. This 
brought up Londonderry, who did not speak, but 
screamed that tbe noble Duke, in bis attempt to stop 
Wbarncliffe, bad resorted to a wretched shift. Wbarn- 
cliffe then began by reading tbe words of bis motion. 
I was here told by Durham what was going on, and 
that unless tbe King came soon tbe Lords would vote 
tbe address, because Wbarncbffe meant to make no 
speech ; so I rushed back into tbe House, and began 
by exclaiming against tbe unbeard-of doctrine that 
tbe Crown ought not to dissolve at a moment when 
tbe House of Commons bad refused tbe supplies. 
This was loudly denied, but I persisted that tbe vote 
I referred to bad in fact that effect. I went on pur- 
posely speaking until we beard tbe guns. Then came 
great interruptions and cries of order, which continued 
until a messenger summoned me, when I said I bad 
tbe King’s commands to attend him in tbe Painted 
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Chamber. Shaftesbury again took the Woolsack, and 
they continued debating until the procession entered. 
When the door was thrown open, the King asked me 
“ What noise that was 1 ” and I answered, “ If it please 
your Majesty, it is the Lords debating.” He asked if 
we should stop, but was told that all would be silent 
the moment he entered. The Commons were sum- 
moned in the usual way ; and, having received the 
Speech, he read it with a clear and firm voice. I 
doubt if any part of it was listened to beyond the 
first sentence, prefixed to the draft, and which I alone 
had any hand in writing : “ I am come to meet you 
for the purpose of proroguing this Parliament, with a 
view to its immediate dissolution.” He dwelt upon 
immediate. While we were waiting for the rest of 
the Commons, beside the Speaker and the few who 
accompanied him, the King asked me many questions, 
as to who such and such peers were, and what were 
the names of the commoners who stood behind the 
bar. I remember Cobbett was one, whom he had 
never seen before. 

The consternation which the dissolution produced 
among our adversaries I never could understand, for 
it seemed to take them by surprise ; and yet every 
one must have seen, from the resistance in the Com- 
mons and the strength of the Opposition upon every 
question, that we had but one course to take. Many 
relied upon the King refusing; but as soon as the 
universal feeling of the country became manifest, 
which it did at least a fortnight before we dissolved, 
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they had no reason to doubt that the King would 
yield to us ; and they must have been quite assured 
that they could not take the Government in the only 
way in which the Duke could have agreed to take it 
— ^upon the ground of his declaration absolutely to 
resist all change. 

It was on the 4th of July that the debate had begun 
in the Commons on the second reading of the Bill, 
which was carried by a majority of 136. The Bill 
soon after went into committee, where the Opposition 
exhausted every resource of debate and obstruction. 
The committee finished on the 7th of September, hav- 
ing been occupied nearly two months on tiie clauses. 
The third reading passed without any discussion; but 
on the question that the BiU do pass, there was a final 
debate which lasted three nights. The subject was 
well debated by the Opposition, and by no one better 
than by Croker, who had throughout the whole dis- 
cussions shown himself /aa7e princeps. On the 21st 
of September, the BiU passed by a majority of 109, 
and next day was brought up to the Lords with an 
important clause, added in spite of our great majority, 
known as the Chandos clause, or leasehold franchise, 
to which we had, after being beaten, submitted. The 
BiU was read a first time without debate, and the 
second reading fixed for an early day in October. 

The Lords continued as hostile as ever. Our posi- 
tion was extremely embarrassing. PersonaUy it was 
stiU more unpleasant to such of us as were in the 
Lords. Grey felt it more vexatious than I did, he 
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being charged "with the conduct of measures in any 
one of which, or in any part of any one, we had a 
majority against us; but I felt it also, and our posi- 
tion was all the more hopeless that nothing could 
exceed the skill of the Duke’s management, and his 
candour and firmness made him more formidable. 

I had now sat one legal year in the Court of Chan- 
cery. I had cleared ofi' all the arrears ; and when I 
sat for the last time in the beginning of September, I 
had to leave the Court and walk home at twelve 
o’clock, there being nothing to do. I deemed it my 
duty to submit the following statement of this fact to 
the King : — 

“Bebolbt Square, Septembffr 1 , 1831 . 

“Most gracious Sovereign, — I humbly crave 
permission to lay at your Majesty’s feet the report 
that your Majesty’s High Court of Chancery has this 
day been adjourned to Michaelmas term. It is, Sire, 
a matter of unspeakable satisfaction to me that I have 
been enabled to dispose of every cause and every kind 
of business which was ready for hearing, and that, 
except one or two things in which all the parties de- 
sired time, being unprepared to proceed now, every 
matter brought into the Court before the first of July 
last has been fuUy heard. All the cases, too, except 
a single one upon the construction of an obscure wiU, 
heard the night before last, have been decided as well 
as heard. I have therefore the gratification of report- 
ing to your Majesty that there is an end of all arrears 
in Chancery, and that a continuance of the same sys- 
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tern, aided by the extreme diligence and perseverance 
of tbeir honours the Master of the Eolls and the Vice- 
Chancellor, will effectually prevent any arrear from 
again accumtdating. 

“ I humbly crave your Majesty’s pardon for thus 
presuming to lay these particulars before your Ma- 
jesty. But I know your Majesty’s paternal care of 
the best interest of your subjects will plead my 
excuse; and I have further to express my sense of 
your Majesty’s great goodness in dispensing for three 
weeks with my attention upon your Majesty’s Court, 
which has materially aided my efforts in Chancery. 

“AU which is most humbly submitted by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful subject and servant, 

“Brougham, C.” 

To this statement I received the following most 
gracious answer from his Majesty : — 

“ WiNDSOE Castle, September 2, 1831. 

“ The King has received with much satisfaction the 
report made in the Lord Chancellor’s letter of yester- 
day, that the High Court of Chancery had been 
adjourned to Michaelmas term, and that he had been 
able to dispose of every cause and every kind of 
business which was ready for hearing. His Majesty 
believes this to be the first instance on record, or at 
least within the memory of any legal person now in 
practice, of there being no arrears in Chancery ; and 
his Majesty is quite sensible boxy much credit is due 
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to his present able and industrious Lord Chancellor 
for the indefatigable zeal and the perseverance which 
have led to so desirable a result, one for which the 
country ought to feel so grateful to him and to those 
who have co-operated with him in the discharge of 
duties so important and arduous. William, R” 

Up to the dissolution of April 1831, the King had 
been steady in his support, and never more firm than 
when he went in person to dissolve ; but soon after 
that, it became obvious to us that he was beginning to 
show an amount of lukewarmness likely to be very 
embarrassing. He made a vigorous attempt to induce 
Lord Grey to modify the measure. A very few days 
after the dissolution, he sent him a strong representa- 
tion urging the expediency of delay, in order to give 
time for calm deliberation, after the then state of excite- 
ment had passed away. He described the measure as a 
“ perilous experiment,” which he did not dare to risk, 
and urged upon Grey, notwithstanding his pledge to 
carry the whole BiU, the necessity of some modifi- 
cations. This document was considered by us in 
Cabinet, and Grey answered to the effect that solemn 
pledges could not be abandoned. The King, as already 
mentioned, was very angry at the illuminations that 
followed the dissolution. Then he disliked the violence 
of the elections. Next he saw we were having a 
very great majority, which no king ever likes ; and 
he also thought the Lords were likely to be more 
obstinately opposed to us than ever. 
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All this laid, in my opinion, the foundation of his 
subsequent change of opinion. He also, while heartily 
supporting us — for instance, making Grey K.G. 
during the elections to show his favour — persisted 
in seeing Tory peers, and in having at his table 
chiefly our adversaries. 

After the Lords had thrown out the Bid in October, 
the King remained firm to us, but reminded us that 
he had always foreboded this, and showed no dis- 
position to get us out of our difficulty. The Bristol 
riots alarmed him much. In the autumn of 1831, the 
following letters passed between Lord Grey and me:— 

TO LOED GEEY. 

{Private) 

August 5, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I can’t help feeling most 
anxious about France, and a little about Russia. One 
thing is clear, if we move one inch, we give both a 
pretext to enter Belgium or Holland (the latter they 
won’t do). 

“ Surely we could put it to Prussia that the best 
policy is to be firm, and make France abstain from 
entering Belgium ; for if once, on any ’pretext, she gets 
possession, no French Government is strong enough 
to withdraw. 

“But as to France, I must say I feel most strongly 
the necessity of sending a most powerful and im- 
portant special ambassador, to let the King and 
Ministers know our feeling, and that of the country. 
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against war. You would do it with, most effect, hut 
I fear could not be spared. Then Lansdowne seems 
the next best, he having no department here. 

“ The resident Minister always goes on in a jog- 
trot way, and what he says by way of warning has 
very inferior effect. As for those endless conferences, 
they are mere cloaks for chicane. 

“ Pray cpnsider of this. — Ever yours, 

“H. Brougham.” 

TO LORD GREY. 

September 1, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord G-eby, — The King was extremely 
gracious about the old seal, and has ordered Kundell 
to make a fine salver to put it in. He had Rundell’s 
partner with him yesterday evening, whom he sent to 
me this morning before eight. I insisted on giving 
Copley half. 

“ The weather is enough to give anybody lumbago, 
even those who, like us, have done nothing to deserve 
it. 

“ I closed the Court to-day, and have only left one 
thing (entered before 1st July) undecided, and that, 
a cause heard on Tuesday night, and on which I 
have not yet made up my mind. I announced the 
end of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. — ^Yours truly, 

“ H. Brougham.” 
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TO LORD GEET. 

“ S^tenibei' 2 , 1831 

“ Dear Lord Grey, — The enclosed is from, a 
Canada paper : they have let you off weU, as being 
priggish and having a Newcastle burr, and also as 
not being like D. O’ConnelL — ^Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

Now began the consideration of a question which 
occupied the minds of all the Cabinet — I mean what 
steps were to be taken, or what preparations were to 
be made, to meet an event which we could not but 
anticipate — ^the rejection of the BiU by the Lords. 
The following letters relate to this important subject. 
The first from Lord Grey is in answer to what I had 
written proposing a large creation of peers : — 


FROM LORD GREY. 

“ East Sheen, S^tember 2, 1831. 

“Dear Chancellor, — ^Thank you for your pre- 
scription. I am nearly well without calomel, which 
I always wish to avoid unless absolutely necessary. 

“ Your dose of peers is rather too strong for my 
stomach. I mean to prepare a good batch, according 
to precedent, for the coronation. If men are to be 
made with a view to the Eeform BiU, it must be 
afterwards, and must be a Cabinet measure. I doubt 
whether even the largest of your numbers would 
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make tie tiling sure, and failure after a large creation 
■would be ruinous. 

“I rejoice in the successful termination of your 
labours in the Court of Chancery. I should like to 
extend my holidays till Monday. Could you attend 
a Cabinet on that day — in the morning ? 

“Pray look over the enclosed paper, and let me 
have your opinion upon it as soon as possible. — Ever 
yours. Grey.” 


FROM LORD GEEY. 

‘^East Siiebm, Septemler 3 , 1831 . 

“ Mt dear Chan’CBLLOR, — As you desire to have 
your paper sent you to-night, I have not time for 
comments upon it. Nor are they necessary. The 
case must be brought under the consideration of the 
Cabinet, "which is summoned for Monday at twelve, 
when I hope you will make a point of attending, and 
when the whole matter may be fuUy discussed. 

“ In much of your reasoning I agree, on some points 
I doubt — on one or two, not very material ones per- 
haps, I differ; but on the general statement of the 
frightful consequences of a rejection of the BUI, any 
man who has the gift of reason must agree. To 
obviate such a danger, eveiything that does not add 
to uncertainty of success great evUs of another de- 
scription, ought to be risked. But here there arise 
some very important and very difiBeult considerations. 

What would be the result of a large creation of 
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thirty or forty peers, and failure after all 1 I am in- 
clined to believe that the mischief of such a result, 
both to ourselves personally and to the public, would 
be found greatly to exceed any other that can be 
imagined. And here I must state that I have great 
doubts whether thirty or forty additional peers would 
give us a majority. Then, you will say, create fifty. 
But will fifty do 1 I think it uncertain, or perhaps 
more than uncertain, if the bishops, as I hear, will 
vote for a postponement of the measure for some 
months, to give time to the country for calm conside- 
ration. This, I believe, is certainly to be the mea- 
sure, and the Duke of "Wellington speaks confidently 
of a majority of sixty, though I cannot understand 
the grounds of his calculation. 

“ I say nothing of the King’s consent. I think he 
would do a great deal, but he would be startled at 
what you require. 

" I lean very much to the coronation batch, in the 
first instance. The second creation need not be de- 
ferred till after a vote, but may take place when the 
Bill comes up, and when we may be able to form a 
more accurate estimate of our future prospects. 

“ But this and every other part of the question "will 
be better discussed amongst us on Monday. In the 
mean time, it will occupy my thoughts night and 
day ; and I am sorry to say that I feel myself very 
imequal to the exertion, and to the resolution which 
the crisis requires. — Ever yours, Grey.” 
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Alttorp took a different view of tlie question, and 
a little further consideration served to bring Lord 
Grey nearer to the plan suggested. Althorp’s view 
will appear from the following letter, which he wrote 
to me in October : — 

FROM LORD AXTHORP. 

{Private and confidential.) 

“ Downing Steebt, Octobm ' 1831. 

“ My dear Brouoham, — ^The effect of Friday’s de- 
bate upon the Bankruptcy Bill is to render it impos- 
sible to force the measure forward. It was very Ul 
opened, both as to the plan of the speech and as to 
its ezecution. Denman ought not to have attempted 
any detail of the clauses to be introduced in the com- 
mittee. If he touched upon them at all, it ought to 
have been in the lightest manner possible. But he 
went into the whole detail, and executed it abomin- 
ably, from the very simple cause that he evidently 
did not in the least understand it, and could hardly 
have read the provisions which he undertook to ex- 
plain. On the other side, Wetherell made a very 
effective speech — one of the best I ever heard him 
make. He passed by the whole of the material pro- 
visions of the Bni, and fastened upon the unexplaiued 
but opened money clauses. If you carry the second 
reading of Eeform in the House of Lords, and we con- 
sequently continue sitting, there wiU be no great 
difl0,eulty in putting the matter right ; but if the Ee- 
form Bill is thrown out, and we consequently pro- 
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rogue as soon as we can, it will be impossible to 
attempt to carry the Bankruptcy Bill. At all events, 
if the Bill is to go through a committee in the House 
of Commons, you must not trust to the lawyers. 
Some of us laymen must be instructed so as to fight 
it. I am very much obliged to you for what you 
have said in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ * If praise is 
able to recompense a man for sacrificing everything 
he likes, I certainly ought to feel myself quite recom- 
pensed. I am come over to your opiuion as to what 
ought to be done in case the House of Lords reject 
the Reform BiU. We ought, I think, to endeavour to 
make peers enough to carry it. This, in my opinion, 
is a question of principle, and not of degree. The 
number to be made should depend only on the num- 
ber required. — ^Yours most truly, Althoep.” 

Before this I had written to Lord Grey as follows : — 
TO LOED GEEY. 

(Private) 

" September 27, 1831. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — I have been considering 
this matter of Lord Anglesey’s arrival, and think, from 
aU that passed at Windsor these two days, that he 
ought not to go to the levee — where he cannot 
possibly have much, if any, time, to do good — ^but 
that he should say he cannot, from indisposition after 
his journey, attend the levee, but will wait on the 
King, at Windsor, on Thumday. 

* See Ediabu^h Review, September 1831, p. 308. 

VOL. in. I 
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“ My belief is that his seeing the King ■will be very 
useful. I can see him in the morning and talk over 
matters ■with him, and he can see you at Sheen, on 
his way. 

"Pray consider of this. Lord Holland takes the 
same view, but you of course must decide. — Yours 
ever, H. Brougham. 

“The Kussians come Friday, so he should go 
Thursday.” 

At this time I received the follo'wing letter from 
Parnell : — 


FEOM SIR HERET PARNELL. 

September 29 , 1831 . 

“ My dear Lord Brougham, — Pray do not delay 
seeing O’Connell. He is very much changed these 
last few days. In everything he says, he displays 
great irritation and anger. Late on Monday night 
he made a furious attack on Stanley, on account of 
something that offended him about Maynooth, and 
quite without any just cause for the attack. I have 
tried to discover the cause of this change, and I am 
told it arises from O’Connell’s seeing the session 
approaching to a close, and nothing doing for him, 

“ Since I dined ■with you, I have spoken to Brown- 
low, Sheil, and several other Irish members, and 
I find but one opinion among them, quite concurring 
■with my o^wn, as to the Union and the coimection 
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b6t'W66ii iBiigldiid. Irslsiud bsing in great jeopardy. 
They all say that a regular plan is arranged for re- 
newing agitation on a greater scale than at any former 
period. All O’Connell speaks about is wbat he will 
do in this way when he returns to Ireland. 

“ There is really no time to be lost in Tnakiug an 
arrangement with him. Only see what a handle he 
will make of the throwing out of the Eeform if 
shall happen. He will say there is no other hope for 
Ireland but the Repeal of the Union, and you will 
have just as universal a demand in Ireland for its 
repeal, as there is in England for Eeform. 

“ It is now quite evident that all that is wanted to 
secure such an arrangement is more courage in the 
Cabinet. I never heard a reason given against doing 
what ought to be done, which could not be traced to 
some id-founded apprehension. The difficidty which 
sprang from ignorance of the state of Ireland is now 
almost entirely removed : and no one can any longer 
doubt that all danger as to Ireland may be done away, 
and the peace of it established, by making a friend of 
O’Connell. 

“ As the putting of him into the office of Attorney- 
General would accomplish the business in the most 
effectual manner, this should be done, and done 
immediately. 

" Mr Sheil might be made resident under-secretary 
in London for Ireland, by giving him Sir Charles 
Flint’s office. In this way it would become an effi- 
cient office. 
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“Mr Wyse and Mr OTarrel should be made Lords 
of the Treasury.* 

“ As to the Catholic clergy, it would be sufficient 
for paying them to enable the parish vestries, if they 
thought proper, to give salaries to the priests, accord- 
ing to the size of the parishes. I am quite certain 
that this plan would work very well. 

“Now that Lord Anglesey is here, of all things 
keep him here, even if it must be so, in the office of 
Lord Lieutenant. He could, I believe, agree to every- 
thing I have suggested, if he were encouraged to do 
so by you and others. — Believe me yours very truly, 

“ H. Parnell.” 

It was about this time that the King’s original 
liking for popular exhibitions of himself became 
extinct, and was succeeded by a great repugnance to 
all such appearances. He would go to prorogue or to 
meet Parliament, because he reckoned that a regular 
part of his duty as sovereign; but aU other exhibitions 
he hated ; and he never failed to pity or to blame — 
according to the humour he was in — Louis Philippe 
for being “a puppet in the mob’s hands,” which “he 
was resolved never to be.” I never argued this matter 
with him but once, on the question of his going in 
person to give his consent to the Eeform BiU, and he, 
both in an audience and on my writing to him, flatly 
refused. 

* Mr (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wyse, member for Tipperary, and 
Richard More OTarrel, member for Kildare. 
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On the 3d of October began the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill, moved by Lord Grey 
in a most admirable speech.* After five nights’ 
debate we divided, and were defeated by a majority 
of 41. 

Before leaving town for ten days’ rest, having been 
in hard work without any interruption for twelve 
months exactly, I talked seriously to Melbourne as a 
friend, and as head of the police department. I told 
him that I was prepared to make a stand and refuse 
being dictated to by the mob, or the Eadicals, or even 
the party — that I would make up my own mind and 
take my own course, and that I would look for my 
protection to the returning good sense of the people, 
and for my reward to my own approval if they should 
fail me. He generally agreed with me, but he was 
alarmed. I was supported by some of the great 
bodies, and by all Scotland, whose confidence in me 
continued unbounded and unbroken, 

I returned to town the 2d of November, having left 
it the ] 9th of October. I found the Cabinet divided 
on the great point of meeting Parliament now or after 
Christmas. Grey determined for the latter course. 
I stood firm for the former. I gave intimations of 
being determined, and carried the majority with me. 
Durham was abroad, but wrote that he looked only to 
me for saving them. 

* On the 21st of September, the Bill, in its second shape, had 
passed the Commons by 345 to 236. It was sent up to the Lords next 
day. 
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Early in' October I bad the following letter : — 
FROM SIR HERBERT TAYLOR. 

{Private) 

“ 'WiNDsoB Castle, October 8, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord, — I was with the King when I 
had the pleasure of receiviag your Lordship’s letter of 
this evening, and therefore had an opportunity of 
immediately reading it to his Majesty, who was ex- 
tremely interested by its contents, and ordered me to 
thank you for the communication of passing events, 
your remarks on the state of affairs, and on parts of 
last night’s debates in the House of Lords. 

“ His Majesty has not heard of any concourse of 
people about the House of Lords and Downing Street, 
but had been assured that all was quiet and peaceably 
inclined, and he was glad to receive so satisfactory a 
confirmation of this from you. Upon these occasions, 
and more especially on a sloppy day, it is doubtless 
more agreeable to be in the good graces than in the 
bad graces of a mob ; but I question whether your 
Lordship would not readily have dispensed with the 
mark which you received of this favour, and whether 
it might not remind you of the danger to which the 
candidates for fame at the Olympic games were occa- 
sionally exposed. 

“His Majesty was much concerned to hear that 
the failure of the Bill had affected the funds and 
created mercantile alarm •, and he will be anxious to 
know on Monday to what extent this has been 
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carried, and what may be the course taken by the 
bankers and merchants. The shutting of shops upon 
such an occasion is surely a new symptom of the 
times, or at least a very unusual and extravagant 
demonstration of feeling upon a political and consti- 
tutional question, upon which it is reasonable to 
allow, and has been heretofore allowed, that there 
may be difference of opinion. 

“ Indeed I observed, in reading the report in the 
‘Times’ of your Lordship’s splendid and admirable 
speech, that you for one do not subscribe to all parts 
of the BUI, and were prepared to state your objections 
to certain provisions of it if it were allowed to go 
into committee ; and from what you write to me, I 
had not mistaken your meaning, even as to your 
desiring it to be understood that the Bill had gone 
rather farther than suited your views of Reform. The 
debate in general must have been most interesting, 
and, with one exception, appears to have been carried 
on without personality and acrimony. It must have 
been satisfactory to all those who feel the necessity 
of upholding the constituted authorities, to observe 
that those who were the most strenuous advocates for 
what is considered the popular cause, were as decided 
as their opponents in condemning and reproving any 
attempt of the people to carry their point by ^infrac- 
tions of the peace or of the laws of the country. 

“ In short, the general tone of the discussion ap- 
pears to have been good, and I cannot think that we 
shall in the end have reason to regret that it has 
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taken place, or its possible results in suck amend- 
ments as may reconcile to it opinions wMcb are 
entitled to some deference and respect. I conceive 
also that your declaration and Lord Grey’s, made 
in such forcible language against the refusal to pay 
taxes, cannot fail to make a useful impression. It is 
indeed highly important that the people should be 
admonished by those whom they consider their advo- 
cates, that they are not warranted in taking the law 
into their own hands because their legislators differ 
upon a question which has so long been that of a dif- 
ference of opinion in the great councils of the nation. 

“ Lord Grey’s reply, and particularly the conclud- 
ing part, struck me as I read it to be admirable, and 
full of spirit and feeling, and I was not a little pleased 
to augur from it that his Majesty would not be dis- 
appointed in the hope and the wish he had earnestly 
expressed (before anything of the nature of the debate 
could be known to him), that what had occurred 
would not occasion the retirement from his councils 
of Lord Grey and his colleagues. This would indeed 
be to be most seriously lamented on every account, 
and, if I may judge from some of the speeches, is an 
event dreaded and deprecated even by the Opposition. 

“ I observed the expression of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s change of sentiment, or rather his admission that 
the change of times called for a different view of 
things, which you notice ; but we are as yet ignorant 
here how the bishops, and others whose intentions 
were considered doubtful, have voted. 
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“ I hope the House of Commons will not come to 
any resolutions hastily; they had much better be 
passive — let the thing work quietly, and give you 
time to consider dispassionately what is best to be 
done. Their interference with respect to any vote 
given by a member of the royal household would be 
quite unwarrantable, and Lord Ebrington would iU 
consult the interest of the cause he espouses if he was 
to propose anything so obnoxious, and which must be 
repelled as an encroachment on the prerogative. The 
times, the temper of all concerned, require palliatives, 
not stimulants. I wish indeed that Parliament could 
be prorogued with the understanding that another 
Bill should be introduced as soon as it again meets. 

“ Pray forgive my taking up so much of your time, 
and believe me to be ever, with great regard, my 
dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful 
servant, H. Taylor. 

“P.S . — ^Have you read the speech of Colonel Napier 
at the Devizes meeting? You wiU find it in the 
‘ Globe ’ of the 7th instant. 

“The Loed High Chanobllob.” 

The speech Sir Herbert refers to was made by Sir 
William Napier at a Eeform meeting held at Devizes. 
The King was furious. He instantly wrote to Lord 
Grey, complaining of Napier having used expressions 
which were manifestly intended to excite the people 
to rebellion, for the purpose of supporting a measure 
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then under the consideration of Parliament. He 
regarded this proceeding of Napier’s as so factious, 
that all his previous gallant conduct as a soldier could 
not excuse it. He regarded it as a most revolution- 
ary act, proving him to be a bitter enemy to all con- 
stituted authority. My impression is that the King 
■went so far as to suggest to Lord Grey that Napier 
ought to be dismissed the service. I forget what 
Lord Grey did or -what he -wrote to the King on this 
subject. I certainly so far sympathise with the 
King’s strong feeling that I may say I weU know my 
esteemed friend "William Napier was quite ready to 
go all lengths to save the Bill. 
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The ’great difficulty of all no-w pressed upon us, — the 
House of Lords. The long and earnest debates in 
the Commons had increased the enmity of the Lords, 
and there was eyen a prevailing belief among them 
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that reaction had begun in the country, the debates 
having been conducted with great ability undeniably. 
This hope had no real foundation, and our support in 
the Commons continued undiminished. Our only 
risk of hostile divisions arose from the great security 
of our supporters in relying on so lai'ge a majority, 
that even those who most dreaded any reverse which 
should lead to a change of Ministry, now and then 
lent themselves to motions which we disapproved. 
In short, party discipline was somewhat relaxed by 
the too great confidence of our friends in our strength. 
The Bill being thrown out in the Lords raised so great 
a ferment in the country, and made such a rally 
round us in the Commons, as plainly showed how 
ill-grounded all the Tory hopes of reaction were. 
But now began the craving of our most stanch sup- 
porters, and of others rather belonging to the Eadical 
party, for the creation of peers. First, we were re- 
quired to have a nominal prorogation in order that 
the Bill might be again brought in. A deputation 
of Westminster Radicals waited on Grey, with a kind 
of threat that they would oppose the Government if 
this comse were refused. I had the same threat 
served upon me by the same parties. They received 
the most unqualified refusal, though in civil terms, 
from both of us. 

The shortening of the recess was the next object of 
these parties, and in this desire they were joined by 
our supporters generally. A Cabinet was held early 
in November, at which the day of meeting was fully 
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considered. TMs was one of the very few occasions 
on which we had any difference of opinion, and it 
was with great reluctance that I found myself unable 
to take the same view with Grey. Indeed, in the 
present state of the country, I held an immediate 
termination of the agitation occasioned by the Bill to 
be absolutely necessary, to prevent the spread of such 
riots as had taken place at Nottingham and Bristol ; 
and I felt sure that the more discreet portion of out 
adversaries would take the same view of the matter, 
such as the Duke, and the waverers, as Harrowby, 
Wharncliffe, and others were called, who desired a 
compromise, which was impossible, when the country 
had taken up the cry of “ the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill” When we bad fuUy dis- 
cussed the subject of meeting Parliament, I felt 
obliged, and Althorp was of the same mind, to divide, 
and we had a considerable majority for immediate 
meeting. Grey was so kind and amiable about our 
proceeding that Althorp said it made him quite regret 
what we had done. Our reasons, however, were quite 
conclusive. 

But all this time the great difficulty remained of 
the Lords. There were constant reports of changes 
since October, and names were given; but upon 
inquiry we found the reports had no foundation. 
The feeling that we must have more strength by 
creating peers, had been strong at the prorogation ; 
and all my correspondence during the fortnight (my 
whole vacation) that I was at Brougham, showed the 
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anxiety and even impatience of our friends, not merely 
the violent party, but the more reflecting and con- 
siderate, to be increasing daily. I had occasion to 
write to the King (through Sir H. Taylor, of course), 
on my way to town, and I thought it right to prepare 
him for a request that he would help us in this 
respect ; and when I got to town I received a doubt- 
ful answer, which some of us thought rather favour- 
able, but I only considered it as showing that he (the 
King) had thought very much on the subject, and had 
not been able to consider the suggestion favourably. 

In November I went to Brighton, where I saw the 
King, and on the 28 th I had a conversation with him, 
of which the following is a very full minute written 
by me at the time : — 

I was at the Pavilion from half-past eleven till 
two, and about two hours of that time with the King. 
I found him extremely well, and in peculiarly good 
spirits. He sat opposite to the light, as he generally 
does, and I opposite to him. 

After a few words upon the Bankruptcy Court 
appointments, and approving of Erskine for Chief 
Judge, and Eose for puisne, on Baron Bayley’s giving 
up — and also approving the grounds in which the 
terms of the latter (an Act of Parliament for his 
salary) had been refused — his Majesty himself 
began upon the Keform Bill, a thing I have hardly 
ever, perhaps not ever, known him do before. In- 
deed he has often avoided the subject, and never 
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more than when I passed two days at Windsor on the 
eve of its coming on in the Lords. To-day he was 
very desirous to discuss everything relating to it, 
and the whole conversation was occupied with it. 

He repeatedly expressed his great regret and aston- 
ishment (strongly marked) at the conduct of those who 
had prevented it from going to a committee. He 
said there was nothing they might not have debated 
there — even Schedule A ; (qualifying this remark by 
saying : “ Suppose I agreed with them — as I certainly 
do not — in regard to Schedule A, even that question 
might have been raised in the committee.”) He 
asked me how I could account for such a proceeding, 
which seemed so great an error even upon their own 
views, and supposing they only wanted most safely 
for themselves to alter the BilL I said I always 
looked to an adversary as acting upon some views of 
his own advantage which naight be more or less judi- 
cious, but seldom supposed any gross blunder ; and 
that I imagined they had reckoned upon a better 
division with proxies, and were distrustful of their 
forces attending, especially should there be any ex- 
citement in the people as the committee went on. 
He said, still he thought this a blxmder, for they could, 
after being beaten in the way alluded to in committee, 
throw it out on the third reading. He had alluded 
to Lords Whamcliffe and Harrowby, and I set him 
right as to the former’s degree of influence, drawing 
a distinction between the two; and I also endeavoured 
to prevent any idea of negotiation with Whamcliffe 
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SO as to modify tlie Bill, representing his communica- 
tions with Lord Grey in their real light (which he 
seemed to have understood). He expressed his won- 
der at Lord Harrowby’s opposing the second reading, 
and asked how I explained it. I said that he had 
certainly either changed his intention within a week 
before the debate began, or at least had become fixed 
in his latter resolution, which I accounted for by the 
irresolution of their party, and their various opinions 
all ending in referring the matter to the decision of a 
firm man — ^viz., the Duke of Wellington — who had 
insisted on the step being taken, and they complied. 
He said, still he could not account for the Duke of 
Wellington doing so, for it seemed unaccountable in 
any view of his policy. (This introduced the former 
part of the conversation, which I have transposed.) 

We conversed on various parts of the Bill — and he 
dwelt on the London districts — ^the qualification vary- 
ing in different places, and the want of seats for Minis- 
ters and Crown lawyers. I alluded to the change of 
my own opinion as to the qualification, and explained 
about the state of the small and even many large 
towns (as Leeds) in respect of \illeg%ble\ houses, and 
the difficulties at all times, and impossibility now, of 
having the varied qualification. I reminded him how 
strongly I had expressed myself in the debate on the 
second reading on this part of the subject, admittmg 
my original leaning towards the varied qualification. 
(This reference to what I said as to the qualification 
was twice made in the course of the conversation — 
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both, at the present part of it, and when conversing 
on what might have been discussed in committee; 
but I then also repeated that all I coiild have done 
was to secure a discussion of the subject, and that I 
had said I could not honestly hold out any hopes of 
my coming round to them on the matter.) 

Upon the seats for Government I also referred to 
my speech, where I had confessed this difficulty; 
but I said that though I should be well pleased the 
other parties, either Tory or doctrinaire, broached it, 
we never could ; iodeed he agreed that it was a far 
more violent innovation than anything we had ever 
been charged with. When I said that I understood 
the doctrinaire party were not at all averse to it, he 
inq^uired all about Bentham and others, which I 
explained. But I showed how little risk there was 
of no places being accessible, and explained as to 
several of the boroughs being sure to be in whole or 
part in the hands of powerful proprietors. I said I 
was persuaded the evils of the London districts were 
greatly exaggerated, and that good members were 
sure to be returned by most of them. 

He very distinctly said that Ae was quite clear the 
shock of the change was much over-rated, and that 
when once the Bill was passed, things would slide 
into an easy and quiet posture as before, but that 
there was no quieting the alarm of the Tories as to 
this, and that the great matter was to prevent the 
certain shock which would result from the Bill being 
thrown out again. He dwelt on thi^ and I stated 
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all that occurred to me of its mischiefs. (I think this 
introduced the last head of conversation, which I have 
again transposed.) 

I more than once referred to the loss of the Bill as 
synonymous with the breaking up of the Government, 
and the signal for every kind of evil — but not in this 
part of the conversation. One of the occasions I took 
for this allusion was while talking of the possible 
consequences of going into committee last time, in- 
stead of throwing it out on the second reading. I 
said, that if we had been defeated upon a matter not 
affecting the principle of the Bill (though of such 
moment as to injure it greatly in our estimation), the 
question would have arisen. Shall we, because of this 
injury done to the measure, give it up, and break up 
the Government, and leave the King and country in 
the state that must necessarily foUow, or shall we take 
aU the good that the measure can still give ? — and 
that there was always a chance of the latter alterna- 
tive beiug adopted; but that any such thing was 
utterly out of the question before the committee. 

Peel’s name being mentioned, he said he could not 
comprehend him at all, and that, except the Duke of 
Wellington, every one of the last Government, when 
he saw them on their resigning, had stated their 
belief of some reform being necessary. On my say- 
ing I had always given them credit for rather going 
out on the Civil List division than on my Eeform 
motion, he asked if I thought that would have been 
carried. I said I knew it as certainly as one could 
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know anytliiDg of the kind, and by twenty-seven, 
majority, according to my calculation. 

A good deal of conversation ensued as to tbe plans, 
and wbat they could be, of the Duke of "Wellington 
and PeeL I said, after a good many observations 
both from his Majesty and myself, that I really 
thought it a plain case enough ; that though some, 
even a considerable number, of the anti-reformers were 
otherwise, yet they (the Tory leaders) were politi- 
cians ; and that the Duke of Wellington and Peel no 
doubt wanted to throw out the Ministry, that they 
might come in and propose the Bill themselves, which, 
after what we had seen, was quite on the cards. He 
almost anticipated this topic (of the Cathohe ques- 
tion), and had it out, before I named it ; but said, 
even supposing that to be their object, it was to be 
so considered that they might have tried it in a safe 
way, by letting the Bill pass, resisting it all the 
while, and then endeavouring to get into power and 
carry on the Government upon the ground of the 
Reform when carried. This began to be a somewhat 
delicate and difficult speculation (viz., what was to 
happen after I was myself officially defunct), so I only 
observed, that I supposed they thought that plan 
would have many fewer facflities. 

He conversed a good deal about Peel, and his con- 
duct on the Catholic question. 1 gave Peel aU 
manner of credit for it, and said he had really made 
a very great sacrifice, but that he could not both be 
praised for that and expect to retain what he lost; 
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and that it was quite clear lie had entirely lost all in- 
fluence in the country, both with Church and Tories. 

He repeatedly expressed his surprise at the ultra 
Tories taking the line they did ; and I showed him 
how they were actually joining the Hunt and rabble 
party as far as they could, in order to spite the Gov- 
ernment and oppose the Bill. 

I dwelt on many other topics connected with the 
subject, and among others on the importance of his 
Majesty using his influence with those about him, 
such as Lord M. ; and stating that the Tories were 
still as busy as ever representing him (the King) as 
unfriendly to the Bill. 

He seemed aware of this, and only spoke of Lord 
M. as under the Duke of Cumberland’s influence, from 
old anti-Catholic connection. 

There was a good deal said by his Majesty about 
the late Eiing changing his opinion on the Catholic 
question, on which subject he (present King) and 
Lord Donoughmore, in 1806, used to be quite anxious 
about his committing himself so far and so indis- 
criminately. He said the late King had quite for- 
gotten it before he died. 

I saw Sir Herbert Taylor for about half an hour, 
and dwelt with him on the chief of the above topics, 
such as the impossibility of any change of the fran- 
chise. I also saw some of the females of the family 
of both sides, and intimated the risk they were in of 
having the public feeling directed towards them, were 
they to persist against the BUI. 
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Of course abundance of denial here, as far as overt 
acts went, but candid avowals of direct enmity to the 

Bm. 

I forgot to mention that the King, on my speaking 
of the Archbishop of York’s strong opinion that, as a 
bishop, he was bound to look with dismay at another 
rejection, he dwelt much on this and on the duty of 
bishops to prevent such horrors as might ensue. I 
repeated much of what I had represented the last 
audience I had, on the state of the country, about the 
universality of the feeling for the Bill ; that its ene- 
mies were either a few of Hunt’s mob, or people 
small in number, though important in point of pro- 
perty. He said the only person he could find who 
was against all change, was Lord Mansfield ; and he 
had held a different language to him in April, saying 
he was not against Eeform, but the BiU. He said 
the Duke of Wellington himself had changed. I 
observed that he certainly had, late in the day, made 
a most surprising declaration on the subject. 

He desired me (when I said I would send him a 
corrected copy of my speech, which he received very 
kindly) to send him Lord Harxowby’s, and any others 
that had been corrected. 

I don’t distinctly recollect if it was to his Majesty 
or to Sir Herbert Taylor, or both, that I explained 
the degree in which newspapers influence, and the 
degree in which they only indicate the public opin- 
ion; and the difference between the London and 
provincial papers in this respect (the latter being 
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found to follow the opinions of their readers much 
more closely). 

One of the females (hostile) came upon this part of 
the subject, and said the ‘ Times ’ was well known to 
change about, if ten less were sold. I said that might 
be an exaggeration, but that undoubtedly they gen- 
erally followed the city opinion — and gave the re- 
markable instance of the Princess of Wales’s case, in 
May 1813. 

I omitted to mention that the conversation on the 
Bill began with his Majesty asking what we had 
done yesterday at the Cabinet. I told him we had 
gone through a great many important points, and 
cleared the way for deciding them, which wotdd be 
done to-day or on Wednesday. 

I also omitted what he said of an idea having got 
abroad of divisions among us, to which I gave the 
most positive contradiction, and expressed my surprise 
how those stories could have originated. He said 
that Lord Durham was thought to keep himself aloof, 
but he did not seem himself at all to think this owing 
to any difference; and when I spoke of the state of his 
family in the distress his loss had occasioned to them, 
he spoke with the greatest feeling and kindness, and 
inquired about his regaining his spirits by the ex- 
cursion to Brussels.* 

This, however, and the knowledge of the reports 
industriously spread of differences of opinion between 
myself and Lord Grey, made me very explicitly re- 

* Lord Durham’s elder son had died on 24th September. 
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state my own opinion as to the Bill, both to his 
Majesty and afterwards to Sir Herbert Taylor, to 
whom I most distinctly said that I was just as firm 
a friend of the measure, and as determined to go all 
lengths for it, as Lord Grey or any one else could be, 
whatever might have been my opinion before it was 
first brought in, as to a smaller measure being suflSieient; 
and I added that I did not feel thus now merely as 
being bound in honour to my colleagues, but that my 
opinion fully and heartily went along with my duty. 

To resume the correspondence on the peerage 
question. 

TO LOED GEET. 

{Private) 

“Beotoham, December 29, 1831. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — I received your letter 
yesterday, and though it did not set me upon con- 
sidering a subject which I have almost exclusively 
been thinking of since I saw you, it makes me give 
you the result of my deliberations. 

“ Everything I have either seen, heard, or considered 
since the last Cabinet I attended, convinces me more 
and more of the course we ought to take — ^namely, to 
begin with a partial creation, say of ten or twelve, — 
some to be made, others, the greater part, called up 
— as, for example, say four creations and eight calls. 
But these are details, and whatever way you arrange 
them signifies little compared with the measure itself. 
As for the numbers— if only three or four are new 
peerages, I should not quarrel with fifteen in all. 
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“From this I expect a confident belief to get 
abroad, first at Court, then in tbe Lords, that you 
can make as many as you please, and this may 
prevent tbe necessity of making many, perhaps any, 
more. But I think we must go further, and contem- 
plate the poss^ility of that necessity as not a very 
remote possibility, and we ought, I clearly think, to 
be prepared for it. We may, after aU, find that if not 
on the second reading, yet in the committee, a factious 
vote may in substance and effect destroy the Bill. If 
this is done on the second reading, we are remediless; 
•if in the committee, we can only recover the loss by 
means of fresh creations. It is also very likely that 
we may, on the eve of the second reading, discover 
that our force is short, and that more peers are wanted. 
Now, as I assume the absolute necessity of our not 
allowing the BiU to be lost in any way, and that 
when the time comes (if it should come) for a second 
creation, we must be prepared to press it, I think it 
follows that an understanding should be come to with 
the King before that time arrives, and that we should 
not delay until we find it necessary to press the 
immediate creation. 

First, as to what this understanding should be. 

“ It appears to me that you should signify to the 
King the absolute necessity of the Bill being carried, 
and that this is the only means of preventing con- 
fusion; that bad as carrying a measure by force of 
creations may be, the necessity of the case justifies it, 
and the expectations of the anti-reformers thenaselves 
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are everywhere, indoors as well as out, prepared for 
it — as a measure, indeed, wMch they would assuredly 
resort to themselves; that his servants think it quite 
necessary to submit to him this their conviction, and 
hope he will allow them to say that with these views, 
they rely upon his sanctionmg such a creation as may 
be found sufficient to insure the passing; that the 
necessity of making any more, and if any, the number 
required, can only be known when the second reading 
approaches, but that it would be extremely unfair to 
him not to explain ourselves thus early, and to express 
a hope that he feels with us the necessity of doing 
whatever may be requisite. 

“ In conversation you may throw in a good deal 
more, and the King is sme to write about it after- 
wards, so that you may make the statement more 
precise, as you find occasion, the object being plain 
(which you have in view) — ^viz., to be assured of such 
an agreement vdth you upon the peerage question 
as shall prevent the possibility of your being left 
in the distressing predicament, so dangerous to the 
public peace, of having made a few peers, and then 
being unable to make all that prove necessary for 
carrying the Bill. 

“ Secondly, as to the time when you should come 
to this understanding. It can only be, either now, 
when you propose the partial creation, or afterwards, 
when the Bill comes up. 

“ I strongly incline to the former. It is far better 
to do it all at once, iafinitely more comfortable for 
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yourself, and far more fair towards the King, to whom, 
I must say, we owe both personally and politically as 
much as Ministers can owe to a king, or indeed as 
any set of men can owe to any individual. But I 
also think the earlier time very important for the 
success of the whole measure. K it can be carried 
without a fresh creation (I mean beyond the first, 
which I don’t regard at all as making peers to force 
the Bill), every one must allow it will be a great 
advantage ; and I feel quite persuaded that no sooner 
is such an understanding come to, than the courtiers 
win smeU it out, and then let it out — and so the 
necessity of acting on it may in aU probabilify never 
arise. 

“I own I feel so strongly the propriety of the two 
things being broached to the King at the same time, 
that, supposing the Cabinet now to feel assured that, 
if necessary, they will recommend the additional crea- 
tion, I hardly think they could suppress this and re- 
commend the first creation alone. 

"It may be said on this subject (of the understand- 
ing) that you are doing to the King what his father 
did for you in 180 V. The difference is plain : you 
don’t say, ‘ Give us a pledge, much less a pledge in 
writing, as to what your Majesty will do at a future 
time;’ you only say, ‘We hold certain opinions very 
strongly and very clearly on the most important of 
all matters, already in course of being considered 
practically, and we think it essential that your 
Majesty should know this opinion, and that we shall 
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counsel you accordingly, if tlie occasion should arise. 
We also think it quite useless to continue in your 
service if there is such a difference of opioion between 
us as makes it clear our advice will be rejected.’ 

“It is rather, in fact, giving a fair and timely 
notice than asking for a pledge. But even if we 
asked for somethiug Hke a pledge, an assurance of his 
agreeing with us, and being prepared to act accordingly 
if need should be, — ^the case is widely different from 
1807. For then the King required a general pledge, 
applicable to all times, and to remote and unknown 
circumstances. We only now ask an assurance of 
agreement in opinion upon our specific line of conduct, 
to be pursued on an emergency fast approaching, and 
of a known and defined nature. — ^Believe me ever 
yours, H. Brotoham. 

“I assure you I feel extremely annoyed at not 
being in town upon this occasion, but I cannot travel 
fast enough to arrive in time, having been unwell.” 

TO LORD GEET. 

{Private) 

“Beotjoham, December 31, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ^Notwithstanding the un- 
conscionable length of my last letter, I omitted some 
things which I must now add. Indeed they signify 
less, because they are more reasons than .opinions or 
suggestions. 

“ The state of trade and of the country generally 
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is, in my firm belief, very alarming — I mean if the 
Bill be delayed. All I have seen and beard since we 
parted, convinces me that tbe question is not whether 
this Ministry shall be broken up or not — ^nor whether 
we who form it shall be collectively or individually 
undone (I mean in public character) ; but whether 
the whole country shall not be undone also, and 
apparently at least — perhaps really — through our 
means. This makes one naturally embrace means of 
preventing such a catastrophe very different &om any 
we could desire to see. I don’t much rely on the 
arguments of those who are for infusing fresh vigour, 
as they term it, into the House of Lords. But yet, as 
a creation may be necessary to save the country, and if 
necessary must be resorted to, I own this consideration 
(of improving the House of Lords) is in my mind, at 
least, a very feeble set-off against the admitted evil, 
which no one feels more than I do, of a coup d’etat. 
You thus are lowering the House of Lords far less 
than at first sight appears. Of course I am now 
speaking not of the first or partial creation, but the 
unlimited one to be made ‘ if need be,’ and to be, in 
my judgment, announced now to the Kin g. 

“ There is one very remarkable circumstance which 
I hear from all quarters : the Tories, both in town and 
country (I mean not the highest of them, as peers, 
but the middle and even upper classes of Tories), are 
desirous of the creation to secure the BilL I had 
heard long ago that some even of our House of Lords 
adversaries were sneering at us for not making a 
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batehi, wMcli they laid their account with ; but I am 
now speaking not of these, but of persons out of Par- 
liament. 

“I haye also heard a good deal of the state of 
Scotland, and it is truly more frightful than I had 
believed. I assure you, Abercromby does not confine 
himself on this subject to general statements. I had 
a long talk with him about the Scotch t’other day ; 
and I should say there never was a people so deter- 
mined not to be bafi3.ed. My opinion is that the 
mischief will begin there, and in such force as wifi, 
reduce the Government, m whose hands soever it 
may be, to terms in forty-eight hours. 

“ There is one, and but one, way out of aU this 
which I have been able to discover — I mean if we 
don’t carry the BiU. The King may be so averse 
to a creation, that he may say he would rather run 
some risk, and Wellington & Co. may undertake to 
carry the Bill without peer-making, which he possibly 
might be able to do through our support. 

“ But, first, I don’t feel that making peers is by 
any means so dreadful a thing as to induce me either 
to sacrifice myself, or advise you to sacrifice yourself, 
rather than do it; and I do assure you I should 
almost as lief see the former sacrifice as the latter. I 
say this without any compunction, because I really 
feel it. 

“Next, I see extreme difiBculties in the way of 
such a plan, supposing we agreed to the self-saerifiee. 
Andj lastly, I think it is far more likely to fail than 
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succeed. Suppose Wellington in force, Peel up to 
th.e mark, and all other obstacles removed, the coun- 
try vould never believe it was not destroyed — it 
would get enraged, and at all events would require a 
far larger measure than the BUL I believe the con- 
vulsion would be, not perhaps quite so certain as by 
a rejection, but more probable than not ; and for the 
mere chance of escaping it, what sense is there in 
incurring the certain evils of the sacrifice above men- 
tioned 1 I mean the sacrifice of the whole influence 
of the Liberal and constitutional party. — ^Yours ever 
most sincerely, H. Brougham. 

“ I am better, but very weak, and shall have to 
take four or five days for the journey. Was the 
presentation of Moreton a lapse ? for I see the bishop 
has presented to his living.” 

Lord Grey, always averse to the creation, had so 
expressed his opinion before the loss of the Bill. 

The following paper, written by Lord Durham, was 
read in Cabinet on the 2d January : — 

FROM LORD DURHAM. 

“ SuDBEOOK Paek, DecffirAer 29, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I feel it incumbent on 
me no longer to delay declaring to you my decided 
opinion, that the Government ought to advise the 
King to create a sufficient number of peers to insure 
the passing of the Reform Bill. 
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“ I coneeiTe that not only -were we pledged to the 
country to propose a measure of Eeform as extensive 
as the last, but, as a necessary consequence, are bound 
to take every means in our power to farther the pass- 
ing of that measure in the same form as that in 
which we introduced it, as to extent and efficiency. 

“ To consent to or connive at any other course of 
proceeding, would not only be a breach of our pledges, 
but a gross act of duplicity. It would be a mockery 
to carry the Bill through all its stages in the Com- 
mons by large and increasing majorities — ^resisting 
their every attempt to impair its efficiency or modify 
its provisions — and then propose it for a second 
reading in the Lords with a probability of being 
again defeated, but at any rate with the certainty 
that we shall be so weak in the committee as to be 
unable to resist not only those alterations which we 
had successfully defeated in the Commons, but also 
additional encroachments on the efficiency of the BiU, 
which would no longer enable us to assert that the 
principle of the measure had been maintained. 

“ Then also would come the great responsibility of 
deciding whether we should propose to the Commons 
an acquiescence in the mutilated Bill, or its total 
rejection, in consequence of its being no longer the 
same measnre which we had recommended to the 
TCiug and proposed to Parliament. 

“ I say, therefore, that the adoption of those means 
which are necessary to insure to us a majority in tiie 
committee, as well as on the second reading, is ab- 
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solutely essential to tie honest redemption of our 
pledges to the country — ^pledges which, I repeat, are 
not merely limited to the introduction of the BiU, 
but must extend to and affect every stage of it until 
it has received the Eoyal assent. 

" To insure that successful issue we have already 
the King’s approbation, and a declared and over- 
whelming majority in the Commons. Our weakness 
lies in the other branch of the legislature. There 
we were defeated before, and there again consists the 
danger. It is now, I believe, admitted that all hopes 
of conversions sufficient to enable us to carry even 
the second reading are abandoned; and even the few 
conversions which are expected, no one asserts will 
be of the slightest advantage to us in the committee. 
"We may, therefore, fairly anticipate that we shall 
find a majority of twenty against the Bill on the 
second reading, unless it is suffered to go into the 
committee without a division, for the purpose of more 
quietly destroying it there ; in which case we should 
then, as before, be met by the original majority of 
forty, if not more, on aU questions affecting the vital 
parts of the measure. 

“ Are we then prepared to carry the Bill into the 
House of Lords in these circumstances, knowing, as 
we must do, that its rejection or mutilation is thus 
inevitable ? Ignorance of these facts, and their conse- 
quences, we cannot plead ; and, indeed, they are not 
only notorious to ourselves, but are the subject of 
general remark and discussion. 
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“ If we are not prepared to pursue tMs line of con- 
duct, as I trust we are not, there is but one other to 
adopt, namely, a large creation of peers. 

“ To this proceeding several objections have been 
stated, to which I shall now call your attention. 

“ 1st, It is asserted that the carrying the measure 
by such means is unconstitutional. This I deny. I 
believe it to be in accordance with the best principles 
of the constitution. 

“ The King’s power of creating peers is unlimited 
and undeniable. In the exercise of that privilege, he 
is absolute and uncontrolled by the forms of the con- 
stitution. It can then only be the motives which are 
supposed to influence that exercise, and the efiects 
which follow it, which can be impugned as unconsti- 
tutional. Prerogative is defined to consist in the dis- 
cretionary power of acting for the public good, when 
the positive laws are silent. If that discretionary 
power be abused to the public detriment, the preroga- 
tive is exerted in an unconstitutional manner. 

“ If, on the other hand, it is called forth for the 
public advantage, and the safety of the state, it is as 
wise and just as it is constitutional. 

“ How, then, tried by this test, does the present 
case stand 1 

“ The King has recommended, the House of Com- 
mons has adopted, and the country sanctioned, a 
measure which the House of Lords alone seems deter- 
mined to reject. 

“ That harmony which, therefore, ought to exist 
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between the three branches of the legislature is inter- 
rupted, and the confidence and attachment of the 
people is shaken. This cannot be remedied by an 
acquiescence in the objections of the one opposing 
branch; the utmost that could be attained thereby 
would be delay, attended necessarily by incessant 
irritation. The other alternative, therefore, remains, 
to which I have before adverted, and the adoption of 
which, in order to produce that harmony in the three 
powers of the state, by the exercise of a recognised, 
admitted prerogative, can be no violation of the con- 
stitution, but is in strict accordance with its funda- 
mental principles. 

“ If, indeed, the case was different, and the King 
were advised to create peers for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the declared wishes of the Commons and the 
country, and the ascertained intentions of the Lords, 
not only an unconstitutional, but an unnecessary act 
would be counselled — unconstitutional, because per- 
petuating dissensions between the two Houses, but 
unnecessary, because the same object could be attained 
by a refusal of the Eoyal assent. 

“ 2dly, It is said that the House of Lords would be 
destroyed by such an increase of its numbers. 

“ To that I answer, that, by calling up the eldest 
sons of peers, we shall not eventually increase its 
numbers to any great amount ; but even if we did, I 
apprehend no danger from the House consisting of 
450, or even 600, instead of 418 members. Neither 
its votes nor its deliberations would be deteriorated 
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by tbe accession of talent, property, and liberality of 
opinions. On tbe contrary, tbe creations made nnder 
tbe Pitt system render sucb an adjustment of tbe 
balance absolutely necessary, not only for tbe carry- 
iug tbis particular measure, but for tbe support of 
those principles of freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment, without a strict adherence to which no Ad- 
ministration can now pretend to acquire or retain tbe 
confidence of tbe King or tbe people. As at present 
constituted, it is evident that tbe House of Lords is 
not in unison with tbe spirit of tbe age; it is opposed 
to tbe King and tbe people. Hence arise, on tbe 
part of tbe latter, complaints, discontent, and doubts, 
openly expressed, whether its existence is not incom- 
patible with tbe happiness and welfare of tbe country. 
To check at once these opinions, and to remove these 
doubts by enabling tbe House to assume an attitude 
more in consonance with tbe general feeling, would 
be surely an act tending not to its destruction, but to 
its preservation. 

“ 3dly, It is feared that a creation would not an- 
swer tbe purpose we have in view, because so many 
peers would be so disgusted at tbe addition to their 
numbers, that they would be impelled to oppose tbe 
Bill I cannot believe that such wiU be tbe case, 
because, until I witness tbe fact, I cannot imagine 
that any peer, having voted for tbe last Eeform Bill 
on tbe ground of its being a measure essential to tbe 
prosperity of tbe country and safety of tbe state, 
would vote against a similar Bill now, solely because 
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to iiim had. been added a sufficient number of col- 
leagues, to prevent Ms vote from being a second time 
rendered useless and inefficient. 

“ Besides, be -would be aware that no vote of Ms 
against the Bill would remedy the evil of wMcb be 
complained ; bis change would therefore be useless as 
far as regarded the creation of peers, and most mis- 
cMevous in respect to the consequences wMcb be 
must be conscious would follow a second rejection 
of the Eeform Bill. Any desertion, therefore, of the 
Bill by reformers on account of a creation, would 
be so notorious a violation of principle, without the 
slightest consequent advantage, that I cannot believe 
it possible. 

“ For these reasons, and on these grounds, I have 
formed the opiMon wMch I announced to you at the 
commencement of this communication ; and I cannot 
conclude without declaring my conviction, that on 
the adoption of this measure depends not only the 
character of the Admimstration, but the preservation 
of the country from civil commotions of the most 
alarming and dangerous nature. — &c. &c. &c. 

“ Durham.” 


FROM LORD GREY. 

« East Sheen, January 1, 1832. 

“ Mt dear Chancellor, — wish you a happy new 
year. A person dined here yesterday, who unfortun- 
ately has no such prospect — ^poor Czartoryski.* It is 
* Prince Adam Czartoryski, bom 1770, died 1861, 
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really Heart-breaking to see Mm; and now these 

d d Eussians are doing all they can to throw the 

whole Belgian affair into confusion. It is to be re- 
gretted that we had no power of sending a fleet into 
the Baltic last summer to settle the matter in Poland. 

“ I have come nearer to your view of the matter of 
the peerage than I thought I ever could have done ; 
and am much inclined to new creations at present, or 
before the meeting of Parliament, to the amount and 
in the manner you propose. But there will be a 
great difference of opinion in the Cabinet upon it. 
A letter from Lansdowne shows that his objections 
are not at all diminished. He comes to the Cabinet 
to-morrow. Palmerston and Melbourne are equally 
opposed to it. The Duke of Eichmond also is against 
it, but I do ndt think Ms objections so insurmoimtable 
as they appeared to be some time ago. If this differ- 
ence of opinion should go the length of producing 
resignations, you wM perceive that it would be quite 
fatal. 

“ But there is another and a greater difficulty on 
the part of the King. You know how strong his ob- 
jections were. Finding them supported by so many 
members of the Cabinet, he is less likely to give way. 
He expresses great confidence, too, in our being able to 
carry the Bill on the second reading, and — without any 
alterations that could be considered as affecting prin- 
ciple or real efficiency — ^through the committee. This 
belief, proceeding, as I conjecture, from the general 
language that has been held to him by some of the 
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anti-reformers, ■will encourage him at least in post- 
poning any determination till we shall have better 
means of judging of the disposition of the House of 
Lords. In short, this question assumes a very em- 
barrassiag shape, and I hope it -will not be long before 
we have you here to assist us with your counsel ; for 
though your opinion is very fully and very clearly 
stated in your letter, there is nothing like personal 
discussion. 

“ They say the Duke of Wellington is recovering, 
but from all I hear of his case, taking the best view 
of it, there is not much chance of his being soon equal 
to much exertion. But the Tories do not seem to lose 
heart. I hear their language, founded on the assump- 
tion that the King will not make peers, is as violent 
and as confident as ever ; and Lyndhurst is becoming 
more and more an avowed and prominent supporter 
of their views. — Ever yours, Grey. 

“ I go to Brighton on Tuesday, and 'will let you 
know the result ; though I hope to hear before my 
return that you are on your way to town.” 

FEOM LORD GREY. 

“ January 4, 1832. 

“Dear Chancellor, — I hope this will not find 
you at Brougham, but I take the chance of your being 
there to say that my conversation with the ELing has 
been very satisfactory ; and that I have no doubt he 
will do what the Cabinet may advise ; but he desires 
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to have it in ■writing. He is, however, extremely 
anxious, and even nervous, as to this matter; but 
straightforward, confiding, and cordial as usual. I 
hope you wfil be with us as soon as you can, for 
really things are becoming very critical. — ^Ever yours, 

" Geey. 

“ I return to town on Friday.” 

The constant wish of the King, and his only plan 
for relieving the Ministers, was a coalition — ■what he 
termed “ an extended Administration and this he 
used both before the Bill passed and to remove the 
difficulties in the House of Lords afterwards. I thus 
answered Lord Grey's letter : — 

TO LOED GEET. 

{Private.) 

“Beougham, January 5, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I am extremely vexed at 
being detained, and therefore I must trouble you with 
another letter. I may begin with mentioning one or 
two facts which have accidentally come to my know- 
ledge, and — as particular fects are little to be trusted, 
either to believe or to reason upon, unless they agree 
with a general course of appearances, and with the 
probabilities of the case — 1 assure you I should not 
mention these, did they not seem to me plainly to 
fall within this description. But I have them from 
quarters, one of them especially, where there was no 
reasoning or speculating at all. 
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“The Opposition in Scotland are extremely san- 
guine, and the Duke of Buccleuch, I Tcnow, is going 
about in all directions braggiug in a confident way. 
This signifies little, perhaps ; but he says, as I hear, 
less publicly, that they rely on throwing out the Bill 
as a certaiuty — ^that they have lost no lay peers, but 
gained a few come of age — and that their great object 
is to prevent new peers being made, by making the 
Government believe they won’t oppose the Bill on the 
second reading, and then throwing it out when we 
shall have fallen into the snare. Now I do not so 
positively vouch for this latter part of it, but I be- 
lieve something very like it has been said by the 
Duke and his set. A man who could talk in this 
way of such a plot, is not perhaps very likely to have 
invented it. He openly says, as I am told, that the 
King wiU not make peers, and he patronises ad- 
dresses which thank him (the King) for resisting the 
solicitations of his Ministers to make peers. You wiU 
be able to judge if this part of my information is 
incorrect, by inq^uiring whether any such have been 
presented, though it is just possible they may be only 
now getting up. 

“ Again, I find from Mulgrave that the language of 
the Opposition, with whom he is connected (I suppose 
by both blood and marriage *), is very much the same 
in substance, though somewhat more discreet. He 

* He married the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Liddell, the first 
Lord Eavensworth, Lord Mulgrare was created Marquess of Hormanby 
in 1838j and died in 1863. 
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says, ‘ They are just as determined as ever to throw 
out the Bill, and do not anticipate any desertions to 
an extent which would take from them that power. 
This, he adds, I heard in a way I think I can rely 
on,’ and he mentions some other things of the same 
kind. 

“ Now, to resume a speculation I once before threw 
out, and have thought of a good deal since : Suppose 
they, full of alarm at the chance of our making peers 
(which haunts them beyond all other fears), were, as 
the time draws near, to have misgivings about the 
Eing, and to carry a resolution in the Lords 1 If the 
King were then wavering, that woidd decide him. If 
I were speaking of almost any other thing, I should 
say that would furnish him a pretext, did he want 
one ; but I sincerely think he is not the kind of man 
to go this way to work. But even if he were not 
wavering, it is one thing to advise a creation before, 
and another to advise it in the face of such a vote. 
Then consider the fatal consequences. I don’t mean 
fatal merely to ourselves individually, and as a body 
agreeing on the most important questions of policy, 
but fatal to the country, which would thus be de- 
livered over to a contest between the Wellington 
people and the Eadicals — ^possibly to a union of the 
two classes ; for it must happen that we should be 
utterly ruined in public estimation for having de- 
layed to take the necessary steps till the moment was 
past. We never should get credit for not intending 
to create peers ; but we should be charged, and justly, 
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witli having meant it, but delayed it till we cotild 
not. Now, the Bill being thrown out is the same 
thing as general convulsion ; but I think that mis- 
chief would be much increased, and the recovery from 
it greatly postponed, by the total destruction of all 
confidence in the leaders of the Liberal party. 

“ Notwithstanding the language held by the Oppo- 
sition (and their resolution, I verily believe, to act up 
to it, if they can with any effect), I am quite persuaded 
that their leaders, and even many others, in their 
hearts believe we shall make peers, and at any 
rate that we shall try it. This comes round to one 
in various ways ; and there is no doubt they would, 
were they in our position. As for the talk one hears 
that Wellington carried the Catholic question without 
it, to be sure he did, and by a large majority, and so 
he had no occasion for a creation. 

“ Of one thing we may be quite sure, — ^the nearer 
the time comes, the more likely are they to perceive 
the difficulties they will get into by letting the Bill 
get into the committee, and this is most likely to 
make them try the same game they before were driven 
to by something of the same difficulties. The fears 
they were at one time in are a good deal lessened, 
first by mere time, and next and chiefly by finding 
the mob (who alone, they think, break windows and 
burn houses) taking part against the BUI. 

“ I therefore reckon on their venturing to oppose 
the second reading a good deal more than I once did. 
K I have a practical doubt remaining, it is not about 
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the necessity of an indication being now given by 
partial creation, but whether that is enough. — ^Ever 
yours, H. Brougham. 

“In favour of acting now, Wellington’s state of 
health is not to be lost sight of. They will, in this 
and other respects, be far better prepared if they have 
longer notice.” 

I had written very fully to Lord Grey, esplaiaing 
my plans of a partial creation without delay, to show 
we had the power from the King, and should be pre- 
pared to go further if we found it necessary; in 
short, it was the very plan which ultimately succeeded 
in enabling us to pass the Bill without any creations 
at aU : — 

{Private) 

“House of Lords. 

“My dbah Lord Grey, — I have so strong, and 
even serious, an opinion on the peerage question, that 
I have written aU that occurs to me, and wish you 
calmly and fuUy to read it. I wish it, of course, to 
be considered as matter of full discussion, and not, d 
la Grant, as anything like an ultimatum. 

“ Pray, when you have read it, return it to me, as 
of course I have no copy. I wish you could send it by 
a messenger across to Sefton’s to-night or to-morrow 
morning. It is a convenient paper for discussion, be- 
cause it puts the subj ect in various lights. As for your 
little coronation batch, one thing is lucky, Berkeley 
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being one, we get two votes ; for Ms brother Moreton* 
will, I hope and trust, take Ms seat at length. 

“ But pray, pray don’t forget Hughes, one of om 
richest and most steady, and, in all money occasions, 
our most generous supporter. — ^Yours ever, 

“H. Brougham.” 


{Private) 

“ Thursday. 

“ Mt dear Lord Grey, — I found you had left town, 
which prevented me from calling in Downing Street. 

“ This flirtation of Wharnclifie with Lyndhurst and 
Ellenborough is only one of the many effects which 
the King’s way of talking is sure to produce. I don’t 
think Whamcliffe himself would fly back on being 
assured that one of his two fears (new peers) was at an 
end ; for he really feels the other (the country) to be 
what it is, most pressing. But I am sure Harrowby 
and others will go off at once when they are per- 
suaded peers cannot be made, which the King’s 
whole language is setting about, — ^for instance, to 
Keat, the surgeon, which I only mention to show how 


* Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinge, fifth son of Frederick, fifth Earl of 
Berkeley. His eldest brother William claimed to he Earl of Berkeley ; 
hut his claim was disallowed hy the House of Lords, it being proved 
that his father had not married until the 16th of May 1796. Thomas 
was bom in October 1796, and was therefore, dejure, Earl of Berkeley ; 
but, from regard to his mother’s character, never would take the title. 
In 1831, William, the first-bom, was created Baron Segrave, and in 1841 
Earl Fitzhardinge, He died 5 . p, in 1857, when that earldom became 
extinct. 
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habitual it must be with him. Is there uo way of 
suggesting to him that this is sure to destroy the Bill 
— ^that is, to make a majority vote against Schedule 
A — and that he will thus be driven to the very thing 
he hates most — namely, peers 1 As for our position, 
I quite agree with you in thinking he had much 
better turn us out than cut our throats in this way, 
for it has all the effect of doing so. The difficulty is 
in knowing how to give him the suggestion, and I 
only want you to consider of it. 

“ Is it too late to have some communication with 
Lyndhurst and Wharncliffe as to what they mean to 
do 1 I asked Dover to see Wharncliffe and converse 
with him ; but your communicating directly would, 
if it be possible, be on every account far better. — 
Yours ever, H. Brougham. 

“ I am going to Stoke till Tuesday. If the Edng 
goes on in this way, would it not be well to ask him 
to make one peer of each kind — as Lord Francis 
Osborne, some Irish peer, and some eldest son — ^in 
order to contradict the reports with effect ? I mean 
before the meeting.” 

After Christmas, when we had nearly carried the 
new BiU through the Commons, our greater difficul- 
ties came upon us thick and threefold with the peers. 
In February I had the following letter from Parnell 
on the difficult subject of Ireland : — 
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FEOM SIE HEITET PAENEEL 

{Private) 

“ 89 Jeemtk Steeet, Fehrmry 18, 1832. 

“My dear Lord Brougham, — Doctor Doyle is 
in London, at No. 23 Bury Street, and I Lope you 
will take an opportunity of seeing him.* You will be 
able to judge, from wbat be tells you, bow far my 
communications about Ireland were accurate. 

“ I discontinued writing to you in consequence of 
a communication I bad with Lord Altborp early in 
December. This made me come to tbe conclusion 
that there was not any cbance of having O’Connell 
and other Catholics appointed to oflS,ce so long as the 
Cabinet existed in its present form. 

“ I now again call your attention to Ireland, because 
I am still more convinced than ever that, if measures 
are not soon taken to stop the progress of the con- 
spiracy of the lower orders against the laws, their 
success with regard to tithes wiU lead to a greater 
effort to have the union repealed, and to a stUl greater 
subsequent effort to separate the two countries. 

“ There is but one remedy for this, and that is to 
secure the support of aU those persons in Ireland 
who possess influence over the people — namely, 
O’Coimell, the leading Catholic members, and the 
Catholic clergy. Good public measures of concession 

* James Doyle, Eoman Catholic Bishop of Kildare, celebrated for his 
pamphlets and speeches during the Emancipation struggle — ^hom 1787, 
died 1834. 
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now produce no effect in pacifying the people, from 
their minds being indisposed to see anything in its 
true character, and therefore the first thing to be done 
is to cure this mental disease. 

“But as no such remedy will be applied by the 
present Cabinet, and as the inevitable result of this 
will be those disasters which I have just mentioned, it 
has become essentially necessary that such a change 
should be made in the Cabinet, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, as will secure a fit system of government for 
Ireland. 

“ A change in the Cabinet is required on other con- 
siderations, for there has been so much mismanage- 
ment, that an opinion universally prevails that the 
present Administration cannot long survive even the 
successful carrying of the Eeform Bill 

“ There are several questions which must come before 
the House of Commons, on which the Government is 
by no means secure of majorities. 

“ Eecurring to Ireland, I must again press on you 
the urgency of your taking an active and decided 
part in its affairs. 

“ You are the only member of the Cabinet who at 
all comprehends the case. Most of your colleagues 
are not only ignorant of it, but, as it seems, incapable 
of understanding it. I assure you that open war will 
have to be carried on in Ireland to maintain the 
dominion of England, unless the management of 
its affairs be placed in other hands. — Believe me 
yours faithfully, H. Parnell." 
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Holland had the most sound opinions and right 
feelings on the necessity of putting down the disturb- 
ances in both parts of the kingdom, Ireland as well as 
England. 


PEOM LORD HOLLAND. 

{Private and confidential) 

“ Thursday, March 7, 1832. 

“ Dear Brougham, — ^For God’s sake take good care 
that our winning the plate in one course, does not 
slacken our pace or shorten our distance in the other. 
Believe me, the only friends in the majority who 
reaUy prefer us to other men, do so from a persua- 
sion that we are as earnest, as determined, and will 
be as prompt in promoting measures of the opposite 
tendency, as we have been in this ; for this reason, I 
do not like our English Church measure — ^milk-and- 
water as it may be — ^being postponed. A measure 
short of men’s wishes may disappoint ; but even that 
defect does not breed suspicion and distrust so much 
as delay and hesitation. I still more disapprove and 
deprecate' all squeamishness about the Jury Bill, 
which we passed through the House of Commons last 
session. Modify and alter it, if you think such 
modification and alteration necessary, though the 
less you think so the better ; but do not start and 
stumble at such scarecrows and blocks as the amend- 
ments in Lords Select Committee, and the opinion 
of the Irish Judges. What can be worse than taking 
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the full odium of severe and repressive laws on your- 
selves, dragging your reluctant friends to vote for 
them, and then having the appearance of shrinking 
jfrom the acts of grace you have announced, and even 
in part have passed — ^tapering them down either in 
number or efficacy — postponing them or leaving them 
to O’Connell, Hume, and the rest to adopt or to force 
upon you ? I own I feel in some degree in the same 
way about the prosecution. It is not from any mercy 
or tenderness to the villains or fools who indulge in 
such disgusting and brutal language ; but it is from 
an apprehension that such outrages, while confined 
to words, are made more and not less formidable by 
prosecutions and even by convictions; and more than 
all from a feeliag that the moment of strength — derived 
ffiom the confidence placed in us by a party reaUy 
and substantially popular — ^is not, in point of pru- 
dence, that which I would select for assuming a for- 
bidding aspect and upholding the rigour of the law. 
On these subjects I am so satisfied that you agree 
with me, that I always conclude your remarks on the 
details, even where I do not concur with them, wifi, 
lead to the same conclusion ; and you are certainly, 
from numberless reasons as well as station, the best 
mouthpiece to enforce moderation, caution, and con- 
ciliation on such matters in council, where it is much 
better to avoid than invite much debate or discus- 
sion. These things are better talked over Ute-drUte, 
or with two or three ; but my opportunities are few, 
VOL. III. M 
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and I therefore write : I require no answer. I only 
exhort you to use the spur on Irish and English legis- 
lative measures of improvement, and the curb on pro- 
secutions for foolish and wicked words written or 
spoken. I can assure you some among us, and hun- 
dreds of our best friends not among us, think as I do 
on this subject. — ^Yours, Vassall Holland.” 

After constantly-recurring doubts and misgivings. 
Grey had at last become quite satisfied that what 
he had always regarded as an unqualified evil, had 
become an absolute necessity; and he brought his 
mind up to the point that symptoms of any serious 
mutilation of the Bill in the Committee would justify 
a creation large enough to prevent the mischief, pro- 
vided always that we could get the King to consent. 

The waverers had accepted Schedule A — ^had agreed 
to the enfranchisement of the large towns, and almost 
entirely to the £10 qualification ; and the final result 
of Grey’s opinion was, that the wise course was to 
have no creation before the second reading — ^to obtain 
from the King the permission, but resolving not to 
exercise the power so given while any hope or chance 
remained of carrying the Bill without it. I must 
add, that he never entirely lost his feeling of extreme 
repignance to what he looked upon as a measure of 
unexampled violence; and as he used to tell me, 
nothing could prove this so completely as his having 
held out so long against Althorp, Holland, and my- 
self At this time (February 1832), a very general 
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opinion prevailed that Grey vas not sincere in his 
intention to create peers. It was said he was becom- 
ing lukewarm and wavering : there never was a 
charge so utterly unfounded. From the close inter- 
course I had with him, I can testify that from the 
moment he made up his mind to the inevitable neces- 
sity, he never doubted or hesitated, except as to the 
time for acting. Disregarding all the clamours raised 
against him, he adhered to his own course, and to his 
determination to create no peers before the second 
reading, even if he had had the power, which at 
this time he had not — ^for the King had given no 
consent to the proposal sent to him from the Cabi- 
net in the middle of January, and had subsequently 
peremptorily refused his consent. I most sincerely 
pitied Grey’s sufferings, and I often wondered how a 
quick and sensitive temper like his could stand the 
unceasing worry he was subjected to. Occasionally 
something ludicrous would occur — such as Hobhouse, 
who had very recently been appointed Secretary at 
War, actually threatening to resign unless peers were 
at once created, or a pledge given him by Lord Grey 
that the Bill should be carried. Think of Grey’s 
political existence depending upon Hobhouse 1 How- 
ever, Grey steadily pursued his own course, deter- 
mined against any creation before the second reading 
— and in any after-stage, oidy should circumstances 
render it unavoidable. My own deliberate opinion 
had been for this course ; and I am persuaded, had 
Grey acted otherwise upon the ill-considered advice 
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or pressure of otters, he 'would have caused the de- 
struction of the Bill, and incredible evils to the country. 

The second reading "was carried by a majority of 
nine.* The events which succeeded will appear from 
the following correspondence and narrative. 

TO LORD GEET. 

‘‘AjprU 19 , 1832 . 

“My dear Grey, — The enthusiasm is at its 
height everywhere for the Bill, and rejoicing in the 
second reading and for you (which is delightful), in 
the most extreme degree, but just as much against 
the Lords ; and in Yorkshire, they axe going to peti- 
tion for making peers, and to show in every way 
their distrust of the Lords. Nor, according to Mor- 
peth, can anything stop them in this folly. — Ever 
yours, H. Brougham.” 

FROM LORD GREY. 

{Private) 

‘‘Downing Stkeet, April 20 , 1832 * 

“ My dear Brougham, — I am here for a few hours. 
I got your letter yesterday. What you say of the 
effect of the King’s conversations is most true. But 
how is it to be prevented 1 The only step that 
occurred to me was to write to Taylor, stating the 
expressions quoted, and enclosing two accounts from 

* Since the vote of the Lords against the second reading (p. 133), the 
Bill was brought into the Commons in the ensuing session, when it 
passed on the 14th of March 1832 by 355 to 239. 
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the ‘ Standard,’ the last (that of ’which yon had an 
extract) evidently Londonderry’s. He showed the 
letter to the King, ’who expressed his indignation 
against the newspaper press as the vehicle of every- 
thing that is false and capricious — stated the impos- 
sibility of his preventing such misrepresentations, 
and admitted at the same time the probability of 
their proceeding from persons who had access to his 
society, and even from members of his own family. 
AU this is very well, but, as you see, does not remedy 
the evil ; nor do I know what more is to be done. 
I think your going to Windsor might be of use ; being 
so near Windsor, it is natural, perhaps right, as an 
attention, that you should do so : you might then see 
both the King and Taylor, and impress on both, and 
more freely on the latter, all the embarrassment the 
King ■will bring upon himself if something is not 
done to counteract the mischief done in his name ; 
or, if you don’t like to go, you might write to Taylor, 
enforcing what I have already said to him. Holland 
urges the necessity of the King being seen frequently 
by Palmerston and me ; but how can we go, ha’ping 
no particular business to take us to Windsor, -without 
being in’dted ? and what I have stated -will show that 
everything else that was in my power has been done. 

“I desired Palmerston to open a communication 
■with Wharncliffe, but have not heard the result. 

“ If you see the King or -write, make him aware 
of the feeling that exists -with respect to Holland. 
The way, too, in which Eussia has acted on the 
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Belgian question, and in wliicli she is extending her 
power on all sides, would not be bad topics. 

“ I still think it would be a good thing to get 
petitions and addresses during the recess, if they can 
be prevented asking for peers. — Ever yours, 

“ Grey.” 


FROM EARL GREY. 

{Private.) 

“East Sheen, A'prU 21 , 1832 . 

“ My dear Chancellor, — I saw Palmerston after 
I wrote to you yesterday. He had had a communi- 
cation with Wharncliffe, who expressed his willing- 
ness to meet me, and it is settled that we shall meet 
after his return from Newmarket. But I do not 
foresee much good from the interview. He told 
Palmerston that he, Harrowby, and Haddington had 
been in communication with Lyndhurst and EUen- 
borough — ^that the latter went further than himself 
in Eeform — ^that Lyndhurst and EUenborough had 
communicated with the Duke of Wellington after 
their conversations with Wharncliffe and Harrowby, 
and that the result was more favourable than he ex- 
pected. A negotiation with a prospect of success, 
through EUenborough and Lyndhurst with the Duke 
of Wellington & Co., as this seems to imply, does not 
appear to me to leave much hope of an arrangement 
to which it would be possible for us to accede. I 
shall see my way better after I have seen Wham- 
cliffe ; but in the mean time we should consider the 
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best means of defeating tins intrigue; for in this 
light I must consider it. — ^Ever yours, GrEsy.” 

TO EARL GREY. 

{Private) 

“Aj5n7 21, 1832. 

“My DEAE Lord Geet, — have received both 
your letters, one yesterday, the other to-day. I had 
intended to go to Windsor, but your letter would 
have decided me if I had any doubt, and perhaps, but 
for it, I might have been indolent and not put my 
intentions in esecution. 

“I saw Taylor for a few minutes, barely long 
enough to come upon the subject of the rumours, and 
show how material I thought them, and to advert to 
the old story of the Duke of Kent’s correspondence. 
For the King sent for me almost as soon as I let him 
know I was there, and I was with him above three- 
quarters of an hour, by which time I had to come 
away, having kept the Seftons waiting for me an 
hour at least. 

“ With the King I came upon all the subjects you 
suggested, and indeed upon almost every subject. 
The result is that he is quite firm and decided as 
to Schedule A, but as to that alone ; that many un- 
pleasant indications, both of a greater and a lesser 
kind, appeared ; that he spoke of persons as well as 
things somewhat differently from what he had been 
in the way of doing; that upon some subjects, as 
Ireland, O’Connell’s silk gown, &c., I was obliged to 
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enter into discussion, and distinctly protested, were 
it for no other purpose than to prevent him from 
supposing I did not widely differ with him ; that on 
the subject of France and Eussia (where I took the 
line your letter draws) he was a good deal excited, 
and even irritable, but not so upon what 1 dwelt upon 
most — viz., the effects of those rumours as to his de- 
clarations, and their inevitable tendency to make the 
supporters of the Bill leave us. Generally speaking, 
he was much less excited than when I last saw him, 
and very good-humoured and personally civil and 
frank — ^also no reluctance to come upon subjects 
except that of the above rumours ; none whatever to 
come upon the Bill, and the division of parties respect- 
ing it. 

“It would be endless to go into more detail till 
I see you, but I came away with the confirmed 
belief that he is stout with us for Schedule A, and 
no more. 

“ This much I should have said, and no more would 
have been necessary had I written before receiving 
your letter this morning, in which you show the 
intrigue going on (for such I certainly think it). I 
now look back to about a dozen of things which 
passed yesterday as proving strongly that at least 
they (the plotters) have contrived to let the King 
know what they are ready to do, though I am quite 
confident he has in no way committed himself with 
them. Among other things, he said no man in his 
senses could think of governing this country without 
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a Schedule A ; and if there were a new Ministry to- 
morrow, whoever was Minister must lay his account 
with giving it. He asked particularly as to Lynd- 
hurst’s speech, and whether he was against all reform. 
Also, whether the Duke of Wellington himself could 
be considered as now against all reform, and denied 
that he was an ultra Tory. Indeed he was desirous 
of representing the ultra Tories as a mere handful, and 
would hardly allow any but Eldon and W3mford to 
be such — ^^vith difficulty Lonsdale. Hertford might 
be, but he was abroad ; and of the Duke of Newcastle 
he said noticing ; and as for the Duke of Buccleuch, 
he has persuaded him (the King) that he only op- 
poses the Government in the Eeform Bill, or at least 
till the Eeform Bill is disposed of!!! My belief is, 
that if they can only agree to a very little beyond 
Schedule A, and either be defeated on Schedule A, 
or damage it enough to injure us without much les- 
sening it, they will find no difficulties at Windsor 
when we make our stand. Some things I am certain 
of, and fi:om others I may have formed an erroneous 
conclusion since receiving your letter to-day, for 
I may have fancied coincidences which don’t exist ; 
but there were so many things of this sort that I 
cannot get them out of my mind. 

“I go to town on Tuesday, unless I should be 
obliged to go to-morrow — ^which is very unlikely — as 
I must be in Court all Wednesday morning. If I 
knew at what time you were sure to be at Sheen on 
Tuesday, I could call on my way to town, where I 
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need not be tiU past six Therefore if this reaches 
you to-morro'w in time to let me knov your motions, 
ITl thank you to do so — ^reckoniag, as you may, that 
any messenger you may send will find me till two 
on Tuesday. 

“ Lord Anglesey was to be with the King to-day 
about two. 

“ I have only run over the heads, or rather results, 
of my conversation. — Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

It is singular how great an alarm was felt, and by 
some of our friends (and these, as Sefton, the least 
apt to take fright about anything), when they heard 
from all quarters the cry about our having the means 
of passing the Bill and not being disposed to use 
them. People took for granted that, because it was 
known how adverse the Bang had been to dissolve in 
spring, and had yielded, therefore, if we chose, we 
could get him to secure the passing of the BilL We 
were thus held to be playing false by the measure ; 
and many of our firmest supporters reaUy believed 
that the next act of violence, the next outrage, would 
be upon us individually. I never for an instant 
partook of any such fears ; but I was quite aware of 
the violent excitement which had spread over many 
parts of the country ; for it was in a great degree local. 
There had been enormous assemblies at various 
places, without any actual riot. At Birmingham was 
perhaps the greatest of these; but in other places 
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there had been not occasional but regular mob-meet- 
ings on certain days ; and though wholly unarmed, 
yet practising movements of a military kind. It was 
evident that, should this be permitted, after a little 
while there would be a great force collected and 
disciplined, and only one step more would be re- 
quired, the obtaining some easily-made arms, such 
as pikes, to make them an overpowering body of 
troops. I considered it absolutely necessary to stop 
this, and advised the issuing of a proclamation, in 
which Denman entirely agreed, warning the people 
that if those meetings were continued they would be 
put down by force. This was effectual, and the 
meetings gradually ceased. Another very bad ex- 
pression of public indignation was, the threat, pretty 
generally used at meetings, of refusing to pay taxes 
until the Bill should be passed. This, though under 
cover of law — because only it was said that the 
law might be enforced by the usual process, — ap- 
peared to me so near a conspiracy, that I declared 
in the House the illegahty of such conduct ; but if 
there were any grave doubts of it, that the Govern- 
ment would take steps to remove them by a legis- 
lative measure. It was, in my opinion, quite necessary 
that our whole course should be strictly in accordance 
with law, and that aU demonstrations in favour of 
the measure, which were even of an equivocal cha- 
racter as to legality, should be repressed. They 
only tended to increase the obstruction in our way, 
and were used as the most powerful means of oppos- 
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ing us botli at Court and in the Lords. Besides, wq 
■were engaged in great amendments of the law, and 
my maxim was — Let us strictly execute the laws that 
they may be obeyed ; let us diligently improve them 
that they may be loved. 

But having clearly showed that we were determined 
to preserve 'the peace, and to take no advantage of our 
adversaries by intimidation or threats, we waited 
quietly the passing of the BiU in the Commons ; and 
both there and in the country we had ample proofs 
of its increased favour -with the community. The 
majority on the second reading, which had been only 
as seven to five, was now as two to one ; and our 
measures to put down all kinds of riot or disorder 
had been in general well received, the meetings every- 
where in favour of the measure being more numer- 
ously attended and more orderly than during the 
first session of the new Parliament. We were never- 
theless satisfied that the Lords stood firmly against 
the BUI, but in different degrees. The majority were 
wholly adverse ; but a certain number were disposed 
to accept it with alterations and omissions, and these 
were called the waverers, very incorrectly, for they 
stood firmly by their own ■view of the whole measure. 
We had a negotiation with them to see if a compro- 
mise could be effected. Harrowby and Wharncliffe 
represented them, and the former had certainly made 
the most powerful speech the year before against the 

* On 6tli July 1831, the division in the Commons was 367 to 231; 
on the 17th December it was 324 to 162. 
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second reading of the former Bill. They now made 
important concessions ; but they required so great a 
change in the BiU, that not only the country would 
never have borne it, but the Commons were sure to 
reject the amendments. We therefore had no choice 
but to go on, whatever our own disposition might be, 
though the greater number of us were decidedly 
against their terms. Nothing, however, could be 
more fair than their conduct throughout ; and they 
gave their support to the second reading, announcing 
their intention of resisting several of the provisions in 
Committee. We were therefore quite certain that the 
Bin would, by a considerable majority, be so altered 
as to be substantially destroyed. 

Our difficulty was now extreme. It was, perhaps, 
possible to teU upon what provisions we should be 
defeated, because our conversation with the waverers 
indicated where our scanty majority of nine on the 
second reading would fail us, though this was by no 
means certain. But one thing it was quite impossible 
to tell — namely, upon what defeat, or number of 
defeats, we must regard the measure as lost, and 
make our stand with the King. The enemies of the 
Bill must have perceived that it was our determina- 
tion to make a stand at some point; and I was 
always clear that they would avoid giving us the 
advantage of defeating any essential part as long as 
they could, but would throw out or alter one after 
the other of the lesser provisions, so that we should be 
left in the greatest possible difficulty — ^indeed, imder 
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positive disadvantage. For suppose we bore several 
defeats and went on, tbe friends of the Bill in the 
Commons, and still more in the country, would be 
daily more dissatisfied, indeed even exasperated, and 
withdraw their confidence and support from the 
Government, as betraying the measure. On the 
other hand, at almost any one defeat it might be 
said, there remains so much, that you have no right 
to give up the measure though thus curtailed. I was 
therefore apprehensive that our adversaries would go 
on so long as to make the Bill and its authors lose 
that support iu the Commons and in the country 
upon which must depend our only chance of the 
King’s compliance with measures necessary for carry- 
ing it through the stage which, though delayed, must 
come at last; either the change of some most essential 
provision in the Committee, or the third readiug. 

While under this apprehension I was at my dear 
friend Dover’s, then confined by illness, when Nor- 
manby came in, and stated that he had ascertained 
at Lyndhmst’s his intention of moving to postpone 
the first clause (Schedule A) till after the disfran- 
chisement clauses were considered. I pronounced so 
great a blunder quite impossible. I hastened to the 
Lords, and had not been half an hour on the Wool- 
sack when Grey came to me with the same report. 
This was the greatest relief ; it was, in fact, all we 
could desire, for at least it showed that they did not 
mean to pursue the course we so much dreaded, 
though it by no means followed that this motion 
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■woTild furnish, the opportunity -we so greatly desired. 
The debate in Committee began, and then came 
Lyndhurst’s motion, as had been announced. We at 
once took our ground, and treated it as throwing out 
the BUI. It was vain for the Tories to protest they 
meant no such thing ; we would not hear it denied. 
We fought a fight, stout but short, and to the coun- 
try quite intelligible. Grey, again and again urged 
by me to declare he should regard the Bill as gone 
were we defeated on this point, again and again made 
that assertion, and turning round to me, who sat next 
to him, it being in Committee, asked, “ Have I said 
enough ? ” and I made him repeat and enforce what 
he had said. I then myself declared in more plain 
terms that it would be the whole BiU gone as much 
as if we had lost it on the second reading ; and I 
intimated that the Committee would be at an end. 
We divided, were beaten, and instantly adjourned the 
further proceeding; and then came our crow ning piece 
of good luck. Lord EUenborough announcing that if 
they took the Government, the Tories would carry all 
the provisions of the Bill, with some trifling exceptions. 

Next day (8th of May) we had a Cabinet, and 
resolved that, although instant resignation was our 
plain course, yet that we felt bound first to submit to 
the King the necessity of creating a sufficient number 
of peers to insure the success of the BUI. On the 
afternoon of that day Grey and I carried to the King, 
at Windsor, the minute of the Cabinet to the effect 
above stated. 
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We ■went to Windsor together, as the King had 
always required we should on any great emergency, 
and with the intention of asking for an unlimited 
creation of peers as the only means of carrying the 
Bill. We discussed on the way the names of those 
whom I had set down in my list, formed upon the 
principle of making the smallest possible permanent 
addition to the peerage ; as by calling up eldest sons, 
by taking persons who had none, by selecting Scotch 
and Irish peers for British peerage, but also those not 
likely to have successors, to the number of eighty, 
which we considered might be required. He said, 
“ This is a strong measure to propose, reduce it how 
you wiU, and you must state it.” I said “ I bad no 
objection to state the particulars, provided he would 
make the request and proposal.” “ No,” he said, “ it 
is your province officially, and you know the Kin g 
required you to attend him on all such occasions.” 
I said, “If it must be so, it must.” “Of course,” he 
said, “you speak in my name, as weU as your o'wn.” 
I said, “And in that of the whole Ministry.” He said, 
“ Certainly, that is quite clear.” We laid our account 
with a refusal, though it did not seem quite certain. 
We expected, however, a very great reluctance and 
some delay. As soon as Grey had stated that we came 
humbly to ad-vise his Majesty that he should accede 
to our prayer of having the means of carrying the 
Bill, the King said, “What means?” I said, “Sir, 
the only means ; an addition to the House of Lords.” 
He said, “ That is a very serious matter ; ” and we 
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both admitted that it was, and that unless quite 
convinced of its necessity, we never should think of 
recommending it. He then asked, “What number 
would be required ? ” and I said, “ Sixty, or perhaps 
even eighty, for it must be done effectually, if at all.” 
He said “ that was a very large number indeed ; 
was there ever such a thing done before 1 ” I said, 
“Never to that extent, or near it; Pitt had at dif- 
ferent times made creations and promotions of much 
above one hundred, and Lord Oxford, in Queen 
Anne’s time, had created twelve in order to pass one 
bill.” But I admitted these cases did not afford a 
precedent which went so far as this proposed creation. 
He said, “ Certainly nothing like it.” We continued 
to dwell on the necessity of the case, and our great 
reluctance to make such a request, and tender such 
advice to his Majesty. He said he must take time 
to consider well what we had laid before him ; and 
when we saw Sir Herbert Taylor in the anteroom, 
while waiting for the carriage, and had some con- 
versation with him, he said we were sure to have 
the King’s answer to-morrow. Grey and I then set 
out, and on our way home had a wretched dinner at 
Hounslow, where he ate mutton-chops, and I insisted 
upon a broiled kidney being added to the poor repast. 
He laughed at me for being so easy and indifferent ; 
and said “ he cared not for kidneys.” Nevertheless 
he ate them when they came. And we were in all 
the print-shops in a few days. 

Next day the King sent an answer, accepting our re- 
VOL. III. N 
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signatioEi, and refusing to consent to the large addition 
to the peerage which Grey and I had proposed to him. 

Lord Grey in the Lords, and Althorp in the Com- 
mons, that evening (9th of May) announced that 
Ministers had resigned. 

Lord Ebrington immediately gave notice that he 
should next day move an address, the effect of which 
was to pray the King to appoint no Ministers hostile to 
Reform. So far was Lord Grey fcom wishing to throw 
any difficulties in the way of a new Administration, 
that he got Althorp to appeal to Ebrington to with- 
draw his notice. It was found, however, that others 
would have taken it up in a more violent manner, 
and it was considered better that Ebrington should 
go on. It was carried by a large majority. 

I had one or two audiences besides the formal one 
of tendering my resignation, which he did not accept. 
At one of these interviews he entered again into aU 
the reasons against the proposition which had been 
given at Windsor, and asked if such a measure as 
Ellenborojigh had spoken of might not be sufficient. 
I explained to him why it could not. He then urged 
upon me to accept the Government, and said I was 
sure to have the cordial support of “ my friend Rich- 
mond” (as he termed him), besides others of the 
Government, and I might carry a biU on the plan 
proposed by Ellenborough. He was very much 
agitated, and spoke of the desperate situation in 
which we placed him. When I answered that this 
was most distressing for me to hear, but that it was 
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wliolly out of the question, he was affected to tears, 
and asked if I too abandoned him. I said that most 
certainly, had I even a desire to accept his gracious 
offer, I should be wholly unable to render him the 
least service, or to assist him in his difficulties, for 
that I should only injure myself irretrievably with- 
out being able to form a Government which could 
carry the Bill, He argued to show what materials 
there were in the present Government and in some 
parts of the Opposition, and I showed him how hope- 
less such an attempt would be, even if I had not the 
most insuperable objection to making it. I saw Sir 
H, Taylor and told him what had passed. He did 
not quite agree with me, but felt and admitted how 
difficult it was to answer my objections. He begged 
me to reconsider the subject, and to write after I had 
spoken to my colleagues. He let me know that he 
had recommended an agreement with our proposal 
the day we were at Windsor (the 8 th), from his sense 
of the great dangers occasioned by frequent changes 
of Government, as I had often heard him say, but 
not that he at all approved of the Bill. Both on 
this occasion and when I afterwards saw him and 
repeated my peremptory refusal, he urged, as indeed 
the King had done, that Lord Grey would be sure to 
support the Government I should form, because he 
desired sincerely to carry a reform, though he was so 
pledged to the larger measure that he must stand by 
it, and refuse to carry a lesser one himself ; and so it 
was a point of honour with him, wffiich it needed not 
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be with, me, or those of my present colleagues who 
would join with others ; but I said I considered my- 
self as much pledged as Grey to the present measure, 
and besides, he never would submit to what would 
be deemed a juggle, like Pitt putting Addington in, 
for the sake of making peace ; and that even if he 
had no objection to play the part of Pitt, I had the 
greatest to play that of Addington. There was thus 
in every view an impossibility of the course suggested, 
and the King had nothing for it but to send for the 
Opposition. This he did. The Duke obeyed the 
sximmons and tried to form a Government. But he 
could not; and though various accounts were given of 
the obstacles — among others, that Baring declared 
against the attempt, and that the Speaker refused to 
have any hand in it — ^the real obstacle was Peel, who 
would not undertake the House of Commons, where 
the Duke’s difficulty lay. That it would have been 
a very difficult task, cannot be doubted ; but I have 
always considered that it would have had a fair chance 
of success, and have often discussed the matter with 
the Duke himself, who was of that opinion. The 
rally of the Tory party all over the country would 
have been most zealous and powerful ; the demand of 
eighty peerages certaudy would, after a little reflection, 
have been a fair ground of attack upon us; there 
would have been no small number of men in the 
House of Commons disposed to join a strong Govern- 
ment from various motives; and above all, as time 
was no object, so firm a chief as the Duke keeping 
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the peace everywhere tmbroken, by degrees the Reform 
fever, as it was called, would have been allayed, the 
more respectable of even our stoutest supporters giving 
no kind of encouragement to violent courses. The 
Duke cared nothing for the taunts which would have 
been thrown out, of his declaration, November 1830, 
contrasting with the reform he was now proposing to 
give; and his great object being to maintain the con- 
stitution, by supporting the King and the House of 
Lords, and, as he thought, saving the House of Com- 
mons from the mob-power, he conceived that a great 
opportunity had been lost by Peel’s refusal, an oppor- 
tunity he never expected again to have. 

On the 14th, Baring announced in the House of 
Commons the failure of the attempt to make a Govern- 
ment. The consequence of the failure was of course 
that, our resignations never having been finally ac- 
cepted, we were continued in office. The King then 
wrote to Lord Grey recapitulating his objections, and 
trusting that the measure might be carried without 
the necessity of calling upon him for a creation of 
peers; and adding, that if a creation should be required 
to give additional strength to the Government, his 
sanction, to a reasonable extent, would not be wanting. 

Thereupon Lord Grey wrote to me as foEows : — 

FROM EAEL GEET. 

“May 16, 1832. 

“Dear Chancellor, — I got an answer from the 
King late last night It amounts to an acceptance, 
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but is not pleasant, and will require an answer from 
the Cabinet. I am to be with tbe King at one, and 
afterwards, I suppose, I must appear at tbe levee ; so 
that I shall not have time to prepare tbe answer be- 
fore tbe Cabiuet meets. If you come bere before I 
go, I sbaU be glad to show you tbe letter, and consult 
you upon tbe answer, — ^Ever yours. Grey.” 

We bad a Cabinet on tbe same day, when we 
agreed that, unless tbe oppositiou to tbe BiU was 
withdrawn, such a creation of peers as would enable 
us to carry it was indispensable, and that tbe King 
must be urged to give bis consent to this. 

Tbe King, on tbe 1 7tb, sent a letter to tbe Duke 
of Wellington, stating that all difficulties would be 
removed by a declaration from a sufficient number 
of peers that they bad withdrawn their opposition 
to tbe Bill. A copy of this was sent by tbe King’s 
desire to Lord Grey. In bis answer to tbe King, 
Lord Grey referred to tbe extremely violent speeches 
made by tbe Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndburst, 
and other Opposition peers in tbe House of Lords on 
the l7tb of May, and stated that a Cabinet would 
be held immediately to consider tbe communication 
which be bad received from tbe King. 

Tbe somewhat unusual step of writing to tbe Duke 
of Wellington, proves bow intensely the King disliked 
tbe proposal of an unlimited creation of peers, and 
bis anxiety to try any scheme to escape from it. 
Well meant as it was, tbe attempt was not success- 
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ful ; because tbe Duke, iu replying to it, simply stated 
his determination to absent himself from any further 
discussion on the Bill, but refused to commit himself 
further; so that, as Grey truly said, nothing could 
be more embarrassing than the position which the 
King’s act had placed him in. My answer to aU this 
was, that we must now insist more strongly than ever 
upon having full permission to create as many peers 
as we should find to be necessary, and that we must 
have this in such a way as to leave no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. 

Next day, the 18 th, we had a Cabinet, in which 
it was decided that we could not continue in his 
Majesty’s service without a fuU security for insuring 
the passing of the Bill 

On the same afternoon Lord Grey and I went to 
the King. It was one of the most painful hours I 
ever passed in my life, because the King evidently 
suffered much, and yet behaved with the greatest 
courtesy to us. It is, however, the only audience I 
ever had in which he kept his seat, and did not de- 
sire us to sit down. After we had urged the matter 
iu the strongest language it was possible to employ, 
he said, “ Well, now it must be so, and I consent.” 
I think he added that he retained the same objections 
to the creation which he was then agreeing to. We 
stated that it might be necessary to make the crea- 
tion at any part of the proceedings, and I added, 
“ Even on the Bill coming back from the Commons, 
as there might be amendments upon what had been 
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added in the Lords.” There was a good deal of con- 
versation upon the probability of the creation being 
required. But he again said he gave his promise to 
make such peers as both of us (and he dwelt upon 
this) should advise. We were then about to take our 
leave when I said that I hoped his Majesty would 
not be offended if I ventured to make an additional 
request, “What!” he said, “are you not satisfied 1 
Have I not done enough 1 ” I said, quite the reverse 
of being dissatisfied, and we must ever feel deeply, 
grateful for his great kindness in agreeing to follow 
our advice. “ Then what is it,” he said, “ that I am 
to do more than I have done?” I said, “Tour 
Majesty must consider that this is a most delicate 
position in which we your servants are placed, and it 
would be most satisfactory to us, and greatly relieve 
our minds, if you would graciously consent to give us 
your promise in writing.” He was a little, and but a 
little, angry at this, and said, “Do you doubt my 
word ? ” We both said, certainly nothing of the kind ; 
but it would be more satisfactory for both his Majesty 
and us if he would add this to his other great kind- 
ness. I said I was sure Lord Grey would agree with 
me — ^which, on the King looking as if for an answer, 
he signified that he did. The King then said he 
should comply with the request, and send me a few 
lines to-morrow morning. When we came away. 
Lord Grey said he was perfectly shocked with what I 
had done, and he wondered how I could be so unfeel- 
ing after aH that had just passed, and seeing the state 
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of vexation in wMcIi the poor King was. I said you 
may rest assured that, before twenty-four hours pass, 
you will be fully convinced not only that I was in the 
right, but will in all probability find that this written 
promise may render the measure of creation unneces- 
sary, which both of us think an extremity on all ac- 
counts to be avoided. He said, “ God grant it may.” 

The same evening the King wrote in reply to the 
minute left with him by Lord Grey and myself, that 
he authorised a creation of peers to such an extent as 
would enable Lord Grey to carry the Bill, avoiding 
as far as possible any permanent increase to the peer- 
age, by “ comprehending as large a proportion of the 
eldest sons of peers and heirs of childless peers as 
can be made available; and, in the words of the 
Chancellor, to exhaust the list of eldest sons and 
collaterals, before resorting to any which should entail 
permanent addition to the peerage.” 

Sir Herbert Taylor took upon himself, without any 
authority from the King, or any communication with 
us, to let some of the peers, the most active adver- 
saries of the Bill, know that the King’s authority had 
been given, and was in hands which he was certain 
would use it. This led to the secession of such a 
number from all share in the subsequent debates, at 
least m the divisions, that we carried all the clauses 
in Committee, and the Bill passed. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the Duke, in 
explaining what he had done to advise the King, 
strongly declared that whoever seceded made himself 
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an accomplice in the offence of calling for a creation 
of peers, because be enabled us to carry tbe Bill, tbe 
alleged necessity of -wbicb was tbe very ground of 
that caU. This declaration did not prevent tbe seces- 
sion wbicb Sir Herbert Taylor’s letter occasioned. 

Great complaints were made of bim (Sir Herbert 
Taylor) for having used tbe King’s name to intimi- 
date tbe House of Lords. In truth, be only gave 
them fair notice of tbe risk they ran, that what every 
one must believe to be a serious, perhaps an irreparable 
mischief to tbe constitution, might be avoided. It is 
needless to say that Lord Grey and I avowed our 
responsibility for bis act, though entirely ignorant of 
it, and would not listen to certain of our friends — ^in- 
deed colleagues — ^wbo were disposed meanly to throw 
tbe blame upon Taylor. Tbe same persons being 
strongly prejudiced against bim from bis long-con- 
tinued connection with one king after another, bad 
foretold, when we came into office, that we should 
find him faithful and even friendly on aU occasions, 
possibly on important ones ; but that when any great 
crisis happened, be then would make an exception. 
They little knew tbe man ; and tbe most important 
crisis of all — ^the most unexpected — showed it more 
strongly than any other. 

We bad no further difference with tbe King con- 
nected with tbe Keform BiU, except on tbe unim- 
portant part of bis giving tbe royal assent in person, 
wbicb be refused, probably because be was unwilling 
to show more favour towards tbe measure than was 
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necessary ; perhaps, also, because be felt that the 
Lords would regard it as a mark of disrespect to them 
after wbat bad happened. But we bad a difference, 
of which we did not perceive the full extent till some 
time after, upon a much more important matter, arising 
out of the Bill — the dissolution of Parliament — ^which 
was manifestly a necessary consequence of it. He had 
shown, in conversation on the subject, that he was 
averse to this step, but he did not positively object either 
to Lord Grey or myself. But I found, on an audience 
which I had upon law appointments, on the day when 
the order for the dissolution was to be made, that he 
stdl did not regard it as settled, and renewed his ex- 
pressions of dislike to it. He asked me why it was 
considered necessary, and I explained how impossible 
it was to have the House of Commons sitting for an- 
other session, when it had been declared incompetent 
by its construction to perform its duties, and when so 
many great towns, now entitled to send representatives, 
were still unrepresented. He said he must see Lord 
Grey upon the matter, who came accordingly, and 
after an audience, told me it was quite necessary to 
enforce this necessity further, and that I must have 
another audience, which was only a repetition of the 
former. We afterwards found from Errol, the Queen’s 
equerry, the cause of this reluctance, and, indeed, this 
attempt to avoid the dissolution. The Queen, who 
generally took the Tory view of subjects, had been 
urgent with him to refuse at the last moment, and he 
had come to town after promising that he would 
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refuse, be tbe consequences wbat they might. The 
advice was extremely foolish, whoever had given it ; 
for though the Eeform excitement had very much 
subsided, on the success to which it had led being 
gained, yet it would have been renewed in great force 
by so violent a proceeding as keeping those on whom 
the franchise had been conferred out of its exercise. 
He was extremely alarmed at the tendency of the 
new experiment, as he called it, to fill the House with 
Eadicals ; and I had to send constant accounts dur- 
ing the election of the kind of men who were re- 
turned. He was greatly relieved at finding that so 
many moderate men were elected at popular places, 
and generally that the Parliament was very much of 
the same composition as in former elections. 

It might have been supposed that the Eeform party, 
and especially the supporters of the Government, 
would be satisfied with our conduct of the Bill to its 
final success ; but there were many and remarkable 
exceptions. They were of those who were still more 
anxious to obtain a general power of thwarting the 
Lords than to carry any specific measures, and who 
greatly lamented the creation of peers in large num- 
bers not having become necessary. They complained 
that we had not made that creation, even when the 
patriotic and wise conduct of the Duke, in withdraw- 
ing, upon farther reflection, his original opposition to 
the secession, had rendered the creation unnecessary 
— ^indeed, had taken away all pretence for it; and they 
charged us with having, in order to carry one mea- 
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sure, foregone tlie power we might have had to carry 
every measure. I reasoned with these unreflecting 
persons sometimes in vain ; but most were convinced 
of the folly of this notion; and many others, as 
Joseph Hume, though generally not easy to make any 
impression upon, could not resist our plain defence. 
My reasoning was to this eflect : — 

The Crown is the fountain of honour, and can alone 
confer rank or precedence. The unlimited power be- 
longs to it of creating peers, — a prerogative which 
has on several occasions been exercised to influence 
the proceedings in Parliament. Lord Oxford carried 
an important question in the Lords by a sudden crea- 
tion of twelve peers in the reign of Queen Aime. Mr 
Pitt, too, extended the influence of the Crown in the 
Commons, and diminished the importance of that 
body, by transferring many of his adherents among 
the landed gentry to the Upper House. In recent 
times, the Government of Lord Grey, backed by a 
large majority of the Commons and of the people out 
of doors, carried the Eeform Bill through a hostile 
House of Lords by the power granted by King Wil- 
liam IV., of an unlimited creation of peers at any 
stage of that measure. Most fortunately, the patriot- 
ism of the peers saved the constitution JBrom so 
perilous a measure. I have always regarded this as 
the greatest escape I ever made in the whole course 
of my public life. Yet there never was any measure 
on which a powerful party, supported by nearly the 
whole people, were more unanimously bent, than that 
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of a large creation of peers in 1832. But notMng 
could be more thoughtless than the view then taken 
of this important question. The advocates for such a 
wholesale measure never considered what must hap- 
pen if the Peers, our partisans, should ever be found 
at variance with King, Commons, and People ; they 
never foresaw that, in order to defeat such an oli- 
garchy, a new and still larger creation must be re- 
quired ; they never reflected upon the inevitable ruin 
of the constitution, by the necessity thus imposed of 
adding perhaps a hundred to the Lords each time 
a Ministry was changed. Among all who were the 
loudest clamourers for a large creation, I have seldom 
found one who did not admit how wrong he had 
been, when these objections were plainly stated to 
him, and these fatal consequences set before his eyes. 
Since 1832, 1 have often asked myself the question, 
whether, if no secession had taken place, and the 
Peers had persisted in opposing the BiU, we should 
have had recourse to the perilous creation 1 

Above thirty years have rolled over my head since 
the crisis of 1832, I speak as calmly on this, as I 
now do upon any political matter whatsoever, and I 
cannot answer the question in the affirmative. The 
list I had prepared of eighty new creations, when I 
went with Lord Grey to Windsor in May 1832, was 
framed upon the principle of making the least pos- 
sible permanent addition to the House. When I 
supported Grey, in pressing the measure upon the 
King, I felt strongly the necessity of the case, circum- 
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staneed as we then were ; but so greatly did I fear 
the dreadful consequences of the act, that I am per- 
suaded I should, when it came to the point, have pre- 
ferred running the risk of the confusion which would 
have attended the loss of the Bill. I hiow that Grey 
would have more than met me half way in resolving 
to face that or any risk, rather than expose the con- 
stitution to the imminent hazard of subversion ; and 
I feel assured that the patriotism of our most dis- 
tinguished political opponents would have helped us 
to carry a sufficiently large measure of reform ; not 
enough to have satisfied those reckless men who were 
more bent upon the mode of obtaining reform tha-n 
upon reform itself, but ample for the requirements 
and real interests of the country. 

I more than twenty years ago published in a book, 
which I dedicated to Lord Grey, the substance of what 
I have now written ; and I have only to add, that 
when he read the proof-sheet of that part of my work, 
he expressed to me his entire concurrence with what 
I have here stated.'*'' And he distinctly told me that 
I had very much understated his repugnance; and 
that when the time came he never would have con- 
sented to take the step. 

When the Duke of Wellington read my statement 
to the above effect, two or three years before his death 
at Wahner, where I always passed a day or two 
before going to Cannes, he said: “ Oh ! then you eon- 

* Political Philosopliy — ^Part III., Of Democracy and !Mixed Mon- 
arcliy. London : 1843. 
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fess 70 U were plajdng a game of brag with me ; in- 
deed I always was certain it was a threat, and that 
yon never would have created peers.” To this aU I 
could say was, that we were thoroughly convinced at 
the time of the necessity, and that he himself must 
have been so satisfied of our resolution to take the 
step that he would not run the risk of it ; and that 
if he had not caused, he had at least acquiesced in the 
secession. 

In the course of the summer the King was so 
incensed at the abuse of himself and his family which 
had filled the papers, that he became quite disinclined 
to do anything but prosecute the press, which we 
never could advise, either with a view to his interest 
or our own, or that of the public ; for the abuse was 
quite universal, and all the papers in town and 
country, except two or three, must have been prose- 
cuted, with the public mind in a state to insure in 
every case an acquittal The following letter shows 
how the King submitted, though with some reluc- 
tance, to our advice : — 

{Copy) 

“ St Jambs, May 26, 1832. 

“The King acknowledges the receipt of Lord 
Althorp’s letter of yesterday, including one from the 
Attorney-General, containing the explanation or state- 
ment of his sentiments on the subject of prosecutions 
for libel, which his Majesty has read with great 
attention. The King assures Lord Althorp, and de- 
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sires he will assure the Attorney-Geueral, that the 
desire which he expressed for a statement of his real 
sentiments upon this occasion did not result from any 
doubt his Majesty entertained of his zeal and devotion 
to his service, but from feeling it right that the 
Attorney-General should have the opportunity of 
doing justice to himself, in a matter in which his 
sentiments might have been misrepresented. His 
Majesty is satisfied, from the observations which his 
letter contains, that he takes a sound and reasonable 
view of the subject ; and much as he laments the 
existence of such a curse to this country as a licen- 
tious and uncontrolled press, and of a state of things 
which renders the law with respect to libellers and 
agitators a dead letter, his Majesty admits that it 
would not be advisable to resort to proceedings which 
would increase rather than diminish the effects of so 
deplorable a condition of the country. 

“William, iZ.” 

The following letters relate to the diBEerence we had 
with the King on the subject of his giving the royal 
assent to the Eeform Bill in person : — 

TO SIE HEEBEET TATLOE. 

{Private.) 

« 1832 . 

“ My dear Sir Herbert, — ^There is a subject upon 
which I feel so strongly that I really cannot refrain 
from writing a few lines to you, wishing you either 
to bring it before the King or not, as you yourself think 

VOL. III. o 
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best ; for I am anxious not to harass his Majesty with 
it, if you consider that he has made up liis mind. 

“ The more I reflect on the matter, the more I am 
impressed with the importance of his Majesty’s going 
to Parliament to give the assent to the Reform Bill. 
I am quite certain that it is a step which would con- 
tribute incalculably to his Majesty’s own comfort in a 
thousand ways, and that he would experience the 
salutary efiects of it beyond what I can describe. 
This consideration is of itself suflicient to make me 
feel very sincerely desirous that his Majesty should 
go. But I am also solicitous on another and more 
extensive ground. In these times I really regard it 
as great use to the established constitution — I mean 
particularly to the kingly portion of it. Nothing can 
tend more to give the people, not of London merely, 
but all over the country, a favourable leaning towards 
the Crown, and all that is connected with it, than his 
Majesty’s appearing at the Bill passing. The affec- 
tion of his subjects towards him, I am morally cer- 
tain, will be preserved undiminished — nay, I will say 
augmented, if possible — ^by this proceeding ; while his 
not going will be regarded as separating himself from 
them and the measure. The going, I am sure, will 
amply repay the trouble it may give. I write this to 
you personally, that you may use as much of it as you 
think fit. I don’t write to his Majesty direct, because 
it might plague him to answer me ; but I assure you 
I don’t feel the less anxious about it. — ^Yours sincerely, 

“ H. Brougham.” 
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PEOM SIE HEEBEET TAYLOE. 

{Private.) 

“WiNDSOB Castle, June 5, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord, — I regret that I was not favoured 
with your Lordship’s letter in sufficient time to reply 
to it by this evening’s post, but I hope you will 
receive this before you attend the King’s levee, as I 
am anxious that you should not speak to him upon a 
subject which has more than once been brought under 
his consideration by Lord Grey or by his desire, and 
upon which I am convinced that his decision had 
been formed and cannot be shaken. 

“ I have more than once had occasion to hear the 
King express his sentiments with respect to his going 
to Parliament to give the royal assent to the Kefoim 
Bill, and no later than this morning, in consequence 
of a question put by one of his Majesty’s household, 
in a letter which I submitted. 

“ His Majesty observed that, in ordinary times, he 
should have doubted the propriety and necessity of a 
step for which the precedents are few, if any, but 
that nothing on earth should induce him to take it in 
deference to what is called the sense of the people, or 
in deference to the dictates of the press, its ruler, after 
the treatment he has experienced from both; that 
he had endeavoured to discharge his duty to the best 
of his judgment, and according to the dictates of his 
conscience ; that he had been misrepresented, calum- 
niated, and insulted ; that the insults had not been 
confined to him — they had been heaped upon his 
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Queen, on all belonging to him; and that the law 
bad been declared not to be strong enough to protect 
him and them against such insults. Was he to cringe 
and bow ? Was he to kiss the rod held out in ter- 
rorem by the mob ? 

“ He had never attached any value to that popular- 
ity which results from the effervescence of the mo- 
ment — ^that which is not felt to be due to, and to arise 
from, a sense of the correct and honourable discharge 
of duty. But if it had been in his nature and disposi- 
tion to be misled by applause and acclamations given 
to his supposed unqualified sanction of popular mea- 
sures, what has recently passed would have unde- 
ceived him, and would have discovered to him how 
valueless is popular favour; how little deserving of 
the solicitude of those who are responsible to God 
and to their conscience for their acts. He is told 
that his giving the royal assent in person to the 
Eeform Bill would be agreeable to the people — ^to 
those who, within the last fortnight, had so grossly 
insulted him; and that, by this step, he would regain 
the popularity which he is assured he had enjoyed — 
that he would set himself right again. But he ob- 
served, upon this, that he would greatly prefer their 
continued abuse, to the conviction that he had merited 
it by degrading himself in courting applause which 
he has learnt to despise. 

“I believe that I have correctly stated to your 
Lordship the King’s sentiments expressed to me at 
various periods, certainly during periods of excite- 
ment, and occasionally uttered under irritation of 
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feeling, but nevertheless unchanged ; and I freely own 
that I believe them to have taken such firm possession 
of his min d, that I should not like to be the man to 
propose to him to gratify the popular feeling by going 
to Parliament at this juncture. 

“ Under such circumstances I am certain that you 
will think that I have correctly availed myself of the 
discretion which your letter allows me to use in not 
submitting it to the King. — have the honour to be, 
with great regard, my dear Lord, your Lordship’s 
most obedient and faithful servant, H. Tatlok. 

“ Upon reading over your Lordship’s letter, I almost 
doubt whether I am warranted in withholding it from 
his Majesty; but as he had left Windsor before I 
received it, and I shall not see him before to-morrow, 
I think the safest course will be to leave the question 
to your option, after reading this.” 

PEOM SIE HEEBEET TAYLOE. 

(Private) 

“ WiNDSOB Castle, June 7, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord, — I have been honomed with the 
King’s command to return to your Lordship the com- 
mission for giving the royal assent this day to the 
‘ Act to Am P.nd the Eepresentation of the People in 
England and Wales,’ which his Majesty has signed. 

“Upon this occasion I felt it to be my duty, and (I 
am willing to hope) to be consistent with your Lord- 
ship’s intentions, to submit to his Majesty the private 
letter to me which accompanied the BiU, as well as 
the correspondence which has passed, and to which it 
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referred; and, as you observe, it was tMs morning 
open to Ms Majesty, ‘if any change should have 
occurred in his view of the subject, to take the other 
mode of passing the Bill.’ 

“ His Majesty orders me to assure your Lordship 
that he gives you full credit for the feeling of devo- 
tion and attachment which influences you in urging 
him to adopt a course to which Ms own feeling is so 
repugnant, but that his sentiment and his determina- 
tion continue unchanged. But this is a question of 
feeling — that which ought to actuate his conduct 
as a sovereign and a gentleman, not one of duty 
nor of ordinary usage or precedent — and he cannot 
bring himself to truckle to that mob which has 
grossly insulted him, instead of giving him the credit 
which he feels he deserved for having endeavoured to 
discharge his duty to the best of his judgment, and 
according to the dictates of his conscience. — I have 
the honour to be, with great regard, my dear Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servant, 

“ H. Taylor.” 

The royal assent was accordingly given by com- 
mission, Lord Grey acting as one of the commis- 
sioners. He told me he was not much surprised at 
the Bang’s refusal of the request I had urged, but was 
very sorry the King had not consented. He had 
received a letter from Taylor informing' bim of what 
had taken place.* 


* See Appendix A. 
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THE KING, THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, AND SIR AUGUSTUS d’ESTE — ^THE 

VACATION — DEATH OF LORD TENTERDEN DIFFICULTIES IN 

GETTING DENMAN MADE HIS SUCCESSOR — SIR JOHN CAMPBELL 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL — HIS APPLICATIONS — SYDNEY SMITH’S — SIR 
JOHN WILLIAMS — FIRST PARLIAMENT UNDER THE REFORM ACT 
— THE SPEAKERSHIP — IRELAND AND O’CONNELL — PROJECT OF 
REMOVING STANLEY FROM IRISH SECRETARYSHIP TO ANOTHER 
OFFICE — ^DIFFICULTIES WITH LORD GREY ON THE PROPOSAL — 
CONTROVERSY — THREATENS TO BREAK UP THE MINISTRY — 
SETTLEMENT OF THE QUESTION — POSITION OF LORD GREY AND 
LORD ALTHORP — CHARACTER OF LORD ALTHORP. 

During great part of this year (1832) the King had 
been, in addition to his Eeform troubles, much har- 
assed by D’Est^.* I had many letters from him 
upon the subject of what he called the “ Pretender’s” 
preposterous pretensions. In this matter the Duke 
of Sussex had been necessarily implicated, and this 
led to a coolness between him and the King. The 
circumstances are of much too private a nature to 
admit of publication, but I may, without impropriety, 

* Sir Augustus Frederic d’Este,boni 1794, son of the Duke of Sussex 
by his marriage with Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of 
Dunmore. 
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refer to a part of tlie subject on ■wMch the following 
letters passed between Lord Grey and me : — 


TO EAEL GEET. 

{Private) 

“Beoughak, August 19, 1832. 

“ Mt dear Lord Gret, — 1 enclose a copy I bave 
to-day received of a letter from tbe King to tbe Duke 
of Sussex. It is, I believe, owing to wbat I told you 
bad passed about D’Estd’s consulting O’Connell and 
doing other fooleries, and to tbe Duke of Sussex be- 
having with great propriety on tbe occasion, and 
expressing to me bow much annoyed be was with 
tbe attacks on tbe royal family, which D’Est^’s 
supporters were always making through tbe press, 
coupled with insidious distinctions by praising him 
(tbe Duke of Sussex), at tbe very time D’Est4 was 
writing him privately tbe most cutting letters. 

“ I had represented to tbe King repeatedly those 
sentiments of tbe Duke of Sussex, as he evidently 
desired I should. I think this letter of tbe Edng’s is 
tbe result 

“ I really conceive that now tbe Duke will put 
himself in tbe wrong if be does not immediately write 
a few lines expressing that ‘ be is sorry to think be 
should, through inadvertence, bave allowed himself 
to be tbe channel of conveying an address (Bristol) 
which bis Majesty considered of so reprehensible a 
tendency.’ 

“ Surely be may say this without doing anything 
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that lowers himself, or even insidiously inflames the 
people who sent him the address, I think if yon were 
to recommend some such expression to him, it would 
be sure to produce the desired effect. I have no 
objection to back your advice, but it will be more 
likely to be taken coming from you. Let me know 
what you do. 

“ My letters from Windsor are as good as possible. 
I hope you took the same view I did of the Sfoiise 
affair. The more I reflect on it, I am the more con- 
vinced that this is the moment, and that you turn 
to much account now what you will afterwards have 
to give for nothing. If my lungs will stand your 
climate, I shall cross the Alps and go over to your 
transmontane country one of these days, and we can 
then discuss several things. 

“ I left Lord Carlisle much better in general health, 
but stiU as weak as ever in the ankles. — Yours ever 
truly, H. B." 


lEOM EAEL GEEY. 

(Private.) 

“East Sheen, August 21, 1832. 

“ Dear Brougham, — had intended to speak to 
Taylor on the subject which you mention, but was 
prevented by his not being able to come to town. 
I have determined to postpone it till my return in 
October. But in consequence of your suggestion I 
wrote to him the day before yesterday, and have 
received an answer which shows that what I said 
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had been most graciously received by the King, and 
affords the best hope, though no communication had 
yet been made to Lord H., that this matter may be 
settled. 

“ I took the same opportunity of opening an over- 
ture for reconciliation with the Duke of Sussex. The 
answer was gracious beyond my expectation, and it 
now rests with H. E. H. to be cordially received at 
Windsor, without a word being required from him 
that could hurt his feelings. 

“ I spoke to Goderich about Stuart, and enclose 
a letter which he wrote to me upon it afterwards. 
I really don’t see what more can be said or done 
on this subject : at least, if anything is to be done, 
it will be best for you to write to him yourself, in 
consequence of my having commurdcated .to you his 
letter, 

“ I am in all the turmoil of preparing to set out 
to-morrow. 

“Van der Weyer is come without powers or in- 
structions. They are now unreasonable in their 
turn. I see nothing but for the conference at least 
to make up their minds to a fair and equitable pro- 
posal, and to enforce it. No more last words. — Ever 
yours. Grey. 


“ Direct, if you write, to Howick.” 
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FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

Howiok, August 28, 1832. 

“My deae Chancelloe, — We arrived here on 
Saturday, all 'well. I have since received your letter. 
You will also have received one from me, which 
crossed it, and which stated the prospect of a recon- 
ciliation between the King and the Duke of Susses. 
Taylor, in his answer to my letter, stated what had 
passed on the subject of Sir Augustus d’Est^, and 
enclosed a copy of the King’s letter to the Duke — the 
same that you have sent me — adding that he con- 
sidered it as an overture, if the Duke would so under- 
stand it ; that the King would not think it necessary 
to recur to the cause of their difference, if the Duke 
proposed to go to Windsor; and that he might be sure 
of a cordial reception. This I lost no time in com- 
municating to the Duke, and the result has been, as 
you of course know, that he first saw the King before 
the levee on Friday, and is to be at Windsor to-day. 

“ Don Pedro’s affairs look rather better. The re- 
turn of Miguel’s fleet to the Tagus, leaving that of 
Don Pedro master of the sea, is a great event for him. 
But they seem to have none of _ the qualities required 
for such an enterprise, and to be chiefly thinking of 
the best means of securing a retreat in a case in 
which retreat ought not to be thought of 

“ The Belgian affair is still the subject of confer- 
ences, in which, if there could be one will and one 
decision, the matter might soon be settled. The 
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point to which the negotiation should now he brought, 
is the free navigation of the Scheldt. To this the 
King of Holland should be pinned, and if he can be 
brought to acknowledge it substantially, but unequi- 
vocally, Leopold must not expect to be supported in 
an unreasonable and pertinacious adherence to the 
letter of the treaty of November, which, by the way, 
if literally adhered to, would not be advantageous to 
him. 

“ I shall be delighted if you can come here, and 
should be very glad to have an opportunity of talking 
with you on many subjects which require considera- 
tion. — Ever yours, Grey.” 

Nothing very material marked the remainder of 
the long vacation after the passing of the BUI. The 
death of the Lord Chief Justice Tenterden came 
somewhat unexpectedly on us. At the Eecorder’s 
Eeport CouncU early in November, he was extremely 
ill, and I besought him to go home. A long levee, 
with many audiences, had prevented our going to 
business till nearly six o’clock, and we were then 
kept by one or two long cases tUl eight. Sitting 
near him, I said, “ Go, Chief Justice, you wUl kiU 
yourself.” “ It is done already,” was his answer. I 
was resolved that Denman should succeed him on 
every ground, political, party, public, and private; this 
was quite plain. Among my colleagues, some were 
averse secretly, some openly, and proposed others 
among the Tory puisne judges ! I roared this down 
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in a "way to prevent repetition of what I felt to be an 
attack on me personally, as well as on the honour of 
the Government and of the party. On sounding the 
King in expectation of the vacancy, I had found him 
very averse ; I therefore resolved to lose no time; and 
when I received early on a Sunday morning a note 
from Tenterden’s son annoimcing his death, I sent 
oflP a messenger to Windsor, and wrote to Lord Grey 
as follows : — 

TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“ Beekblbt Square, November 3, 1832. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — Lord Tenterden died 
this morning at half-past eight, without pain. His 
mind had for a day or two been gone. He was aU 
the time in business, and the last words he spoke 
w’-ere (addressing a jury) — ‘Gentlemen, you are all 
dismissed.' 

“ I send by your messenger a letter to the King 
announcing this, and, of course, saying nothing else, 
but you ought to go on to Windsor in the course of 
the day. 

“ I enclose a copy of the King's letter to Althorp, 
about what you mentioned t'other day. I can’t lay 
my hand on his answer to my letter on the same sub- 
ject, but it was fully stronger both in acquittal of 
Denman and condemnation of the press. — Yours 
ever, H. Brougham. 

« p.,Sf. — ^Denman’s attack on Scarlett you may hear 
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spoken of as ferocious, but all admit that it was de- 
served, and that it was purely in retaliation of a most 
wanton aggression on us all. I hear there never was 
anything more savage, but nobody blames it. My 
throat is mending, I tliinh, without suppuration.” 


TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“ Nmember 6, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — think with you that 
the proposed appointment of Denman should be com- 
municated to our colleagues, and I have written to 
Althorp (who has some of them dining with him), to 
communicate it to them and the others this evening ; 
but the appointment and swearing in cannot be de- 
layed. The Court were kept near an hour to-day 
consulting whether the vacancy did, or did not, pre- 
vent the sittings at nisi prius during term, and it 
ended by their resolving that there can be no sittings, 
and accordingly Littledale (the judge) was 

obliged to adjourn. Besides, I quite agree with you 
that there ought not to be even a day given to the 
enemy to torment and even worh upon the Bang. 

“I shall fully write to Taylor in the sense you 
mention. But there is one thing I had far rather say 
(and that you said) than write — ^viz., that the only 
charge I ever made against Denman for his judicial 
conduct, was his severe sentence on libellers, Carlists, 
&c., having been tried before him. I remember Lamb- 
ton, Ferguson, and others of our friends in the House 
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of Commons, "were quite indignant, and said, ‘AH 
lawyers are alike — ^wko could have expected tkisl’ 
The fact is, judges must go by the law. 

“ I have sent for Denman, and shall communicate 
what you bade me say. The result of your audience 
is certainly a relief to my mind, for I should not have 
wondered at a stand being made. 

“ He should be sworn in at the Privy Council to- 
morrow. — ^Yours ever, H. Brougham. 

“ The urgency of the thing, and the accident of 
your being at Stoke, and my being confined, will 
account for our not having had a Cabinet to-day 
upon it.” 


TO EAEL OBEY. 

{Private.) 

November 6, 1832, 

“ Deah Lord Grey, — was quite aware of the 
necessity of despatch, indeed from the beginning, 
and I have now, after some little anxiety at the de- 
lay, just received back the box (which I had sent at 
once) with the King’s signature. So all is quite safe, 
indeed done, for the process is the shortest in the 
world — ^much shorter than that of making a puisne 
judge. Taylor’s letter takes not the least notice of 
the only part of mine that was of the least import- 
ance. — Tours ever, H. Brougham. 

“ I firmly believe there would have been a push 
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made at Mm and at zis if the enemy had had a day 
or two to turn about in.” 

Lord Grey had gone to the King at Windsor, and 
settled the matter after a short struggle. Grey’s be- 
haviour on tMs, as on all great occasions, was abso- 
lutely perfect — manly, honourable, firm, and judicious. 
Immediately after, Denman was sworn in at my private 
residence. This made a vacancy in the ofifice of At- 
torney-General, and Campbell was made Solicitor. 

NotMng could exceed the gratitude which Camp- 
bell loudly professed for this appointment. From all 
I have known and observed of his character, I much 
doubt if he felt aU he said and wrote to me on the 
subject. I really believe he kept a form of thanks- 
giving, that he might always be ready to express, in 
appropriate terms, Ms gratitude in the event of any 
of his everlasting applications for something for Mm- 
seK or his connections succeeding. It is incredible 
the number of engines he set to work to get me to 
support Ms desire to be Solicitor-General, yet he was 
so obviously the right man for the place, that from 
the moment his name occurred to me I had never 
hesitated- 

His applications to me began very soon — in fact, 
almost the day after I was in ofifice, he pestered me 
to appoint a Mr John Campbell, Deputy-Eegistrar of 
the Court of Bankruptcy. He pressed this so strongly, 
urging it as one of the greatest favours that could be 
conferred upon Mm, that I acceded, and he then wrote 
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to me expressing liis warmest thanks, and saying it 
was a kindness he never should forget. 

When I helped, and that most willingly, to make 
him Solicitor-General in November 1832, his letter 
of thanks was almost a fac-simile of his letter in Mr 
John Campbell’s case. 

As a specimen of the kind of applications I con- 
stantly received from him, I may give the following, 
as it followed close upon those of my early oflBce 
days ; but I shall have more to say about Campbell 
hereafter : — 


“N'ew Street, November 24, 1831. 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor, — From your inti- 
mation that you wished Mr John Campbell, when 
Deputy-Eegistrar, to be at the bar, I made an attempt 
to have him called this term, although his name had 
not been up the usual time in the HaU. Notwith- 
standing the display of a little political feeling aris- 
ing out of the Bankrupt Bill, I believe I should have 
succeeded, had it not been for an unlucky notion of 
Mr Solicitor-General, that the situation of Deputy- 
Eegistrar is not fit to be held by a barrister, and 
therefore that it would not be proper to call to the 
bar a gentleman who has accepted such an appoint- 
ment. 

I should be glad if your Lordship would take an 
opportunity of explaining to Mr Solicitor that, far 
from considering the two characters incompatible, 
you intend that half the Deputy-Eegistrars shaE be 

VOL. IIL B 
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barristers. I must own the scruple seems to me 
wholly unfounded. The Deputy-Masters of the King’s 
Bench are barristers, and were called after their ap- 
pointment. 

“ I am afraid of trespassing upon your Lordship’s 
good-nature by again mentioning my brother’s knight- 
hood. But he and the future Lady C. have become 
very impatient to enjoy their honours, and seem to 
think that I am neglecting them. I am desired to 
say that, though the Guelphic would be very grati- 
fying, if there be any difficulty about this, common 
knighthood conferred without personal attendance 
will be quite satisfactory. I ought to add that I 
really believe this mark of royal favour would give 
pleasure to the Eeform party in the county of Fife. — 
I remain, my dear Lord Chancellor, yours very faith- 
fully, J. Campbell.” 

Apropos of applications, I had about this time the 
following letter from Sydney Smith asking for prefer- 
ment : — 

“My dear Brougham, — ... I want an- 
other living instead of this (Coombe Fleury), and 
as good — about £700 a-year clear; and I want a 
prebend of about a thousand per annum : the latter 
I want to have from the Minister; but I see little 
prospect of it. These are my objects in the Church. 
These points obtained, I give you and fortune a re- 
ceipt in full of all demands, and I think I shall 
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have obtained fully as much as I merit, and more 
than before this latter period I ever expected. 

"Now nature, time, and chance have made you one 
of the greatest men in the country, and it will be 
very much in your power from time to time to for- 
ward my views. 

“ I appeal, therefore, to your justice, in considera- 
tion of the bold and honest part I have acted in the 
Church — and next, to your kindness, from a long ac- 
quaintance and friendship — to lend your assistance at 
convenient seasons, and to aid me with your voice 
and just authority.— Yours ever very siueerely, 

“ Sydney Smith.” 

Nothing could be less objectionable than such an 
application. I answered him that he might rely on 
my doiug all I could, and accordingly I gladly took 
an early opportunity of showing his letter to Grey, 
who thereupon soon afterwards gave him a stall at 
St Paul’s, which greatly pleased him, as it removed 
him from Bristol to London. Grey had always a high 
opinion of Smith, and considered he had been of infinite 
service to the party. Smith, in the next letter I had 
from him, warmly thanked me for what I had done. 

To go back to the Solicitor- Generalship ; I had 
wished to promote Williams, but Campbell was 
wanted in the House of Commons, where Williams had 
not a seat.* Moreover, Campbell had uniformly sup- 

* Sir John Williams, bom 1777 ; called to the bar, 1804 ; appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer, Februaiy 1834, on the retirement of Sir 
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ported us, wMle Williams Lad very improperly (tLe 
only ■wrong tHng, public or private, I have ever 
kno’wn bim to do in a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance) left us "wben tbe Duke of Cleveland seceded in 
1830. This desertion of Williams "was partly o'wing 
to a grudge on account of sdk, political economy, 
Huskisson, and Canning ; but it ■was very bad, for 
be took tbe -worst form of desertion — ^viz., that of 
leaving us on bis own Chancery reform question. 
It was a,s if I bad left tbe party on slavery or educa- 
tion. I took an opportunity afterwards of gi-ving 
bim compensation for wbat I could not do in 1832, 
by making bim a puisne judge. That was in my 
gift, tbe Solicitor-General in that of tbe Government 
at large — of course with tbe preponderating voice of 
tbe Great Seal. But I bad already incurred too much 
odium about Denman to make a second personal 
stand against my colleagues possible. In Denman’s 
ease I was clearly right ; in Williams’s I should have 
been as clearly wrong. 

An event more affecting tbe interests of tbe Cabi- 
net and of tbe party than any appointment of 
judges, now approached. It was a matter of course 
to dissolve tbe old borough Parliament, lying under 
sentence of incapacity by tbe BUI, and to elect a new 
one under tbe Reform Act Tbe dissolution was 
therefore resolved on by us in November, and sub- 
mitted to tbe King. He appeared on that day, when 

John Bayley, Next term he was transferred to the Court of King’s 
Bench, where he continued until his death, on the 15th September 1846, 
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lie was to agree to the measure, very much out of 
humour. This first showed itself when I asked him 
to let me present the new Solicitor-General (Camp- 
bell) for knighthood, which I had always followed the 
practice of having performed in the closet, to dis- 
tinguish this kind of knighthood from that ordinary 
knighthood “ despised of aU men.” “ Let him wait,” 
was the answer. I afterwards said he was anxious 
to go to Dudley for re-election, and not to have any 
extraordinary difficulty arising from the approaching 
general election. “ What general election 1 Let him 
wait till after the levee.” I saw there was something 
wrong. I hastened the council. He made no objec- 
tion ; looked sulky ; asked me if it was q^uite neces- 
sary ; received for answer, “ absolutely. Sir ; ” and we 
dissolved and returned the great. Liberal, and Eeformed 
Parliament — the last of the kind we are ever likely 
to see. 

Some time after, we learned through Errol that the 
Queen had that morning, at Brighton, made him pro- 
mise on no accoimt to dissolve, and that he would 
rather turn out the Government — as out, of course, we 
should all instantly have gone, had he refused. Any- 
thing more siUy than this plan I never heard. The 
House of Commons then in being was ours by a 
working majority of above 100, and the country was 
eager to have possession of the newly-acquired fran- 
chise, so that no Ministry could have then stood for 
a day on that ground of not dissolving. No man 
who looked to a popular re-election durst have sup- 
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ported such a Government, and the old borough 
members now abolished would alone have been left 
against a Tory Ministry and the people. Also, we 
had not then had any quarrel with the Commons or 
the country. 

When the new Parliament met in January, our 
first quarrel was about the Speakership ; but that 
was only a personal one with Abercromby, and occa- 
sioned some coldness in Devonshire House, he being 
the Duke’s auditor some time before the other Duke 
— W ellington — gave him a Scotch judicial sinecure. 
That sinecure I had — ^with infinite difficulty, and no 
support from Lansdowne, Althorp, or Abercromby’s 
other friends in the Government — contrived to com- 
mute for a pension of ^2000 a-year for life, after a 
year’s service by Abercromby of about twenty working 
days. He has since behaved with infinite ingratitude, 
being altogether, as Althorp once said, “about the most 
selfish man in the world.” The Speakership was the 
thing he had set his heart on. But to work the first 
Reform Parliament with an inexperienced Speaker 
seemed to us all too hazardous a thing to be thought 
of, and we chose Manners Sutton. The very first 
thing the would-be Speaker did was to pick a quarrel 
with us on the Irish BUI, and take his stand on the 
court-martial clauses. He gained little credit by this 
move, the motive of which no one could doubt. Next 
year we offered him the Irish Secretaryship, when 
Stanley went to the Colonies. He refused it, standing 
out for the Cabinet, which all felt to be a thing that 
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should never again be joined with the Irish Secretary- 
ship, which had been submitted to only in the very 
peculiar circumstances of Stanley's position. After 
Grey retired, Abercromby was put in the Cabinet; 
but as his salary at the Mint only equalled his pen- 
sion, he never liked his place, seemed always desir- 
ous of any change to better his condition, and not 
unwilling, failing that hope, to see the Government 
turned out, and fish in troubled waters for some- 
thing better. He was lucky enough to catch the 
Speakership ; and not long after, quarrelling with the 
Commons, disliked by aU parties, backed and defended 
by none, he retired to his pension and his peerage, 
and will probably be never much more heard of; 
but bear about his discontented figure and habitual 
grumbling to whoever will now, joining in his feelings 
from their own disappointments, allow him to pour 
his refinements and his nostrums into their ears. 

From Parnell and others I had received many 
warnings of the state of Ireland. Parnell, convinced 
that O’Connell would commence, as he had threatened, 
a system of agitation either for Repeal or upon any 
other grievances, real or imaginary, strongly urged us 
to make him our friend, and suggested that appoint- 
ing him Attorney-General would be the most effectual 
way of neutralising him. Grey never would listen to 
any proposal to treat with O’Connell, and so nothing 
was done. 

As time went on, things got worse and worse. A 
bitter feeling against the Church had been excited by 
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O’Coimell and otter demagogues. Resistance to tte 
payment of tittes was counselled. The excitable 
people of that most unhappy country soon acted upon 
this advice. All who paid tithes were denounced as 
traitors to their country. Tithe-owners who attempted 
to enforce their dues were murdered. Tithe-proctors 
acting in the discharge of their duty were shot. In 
almost every part of the country there was a system- 
atic disregard of law. An association of the most 
dangerous character had been formed. The objects it 
had in view threatened the peace of the country and 
the integrity of the empire, for it was no secret that 
Repeal was its ultimate aim. Combinations were 
formed which defied all law ; armed bodies were organ- 
ised, and perpetrated the most atrocious outrages; 
juries were intimidated, and did not dare to convict ; 
witnesses refused to give evidence. No kiud of pro- 
perty was secure ; no man’s life was safe. The whole 
country was in a state of disturbance quite unexampled. 
The magistrates, finding themselves incapable of acting 
effectually, applied to the Irish Grovemment for help, 
urged strong measures, called for Insurrection Acts, 
and even proposed that military law should be pro- 
claimed ; but the Government did nothing. 

Aware of what was going on, so deeply did I feel 
the danger, that I considered nothing but an important 
change in our proceedings could stop the mischief and 
avert the evil which I saw was imminent. After 
much reflection I deemed a change in a high office ab- 
solutely necessary, and urged this upon my colleagues 
very earnestly. This change involved the substitutinsr 
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Melbourne or Goderich for Anglesey, as Lord Lieuten- 
ant, and giving the place of Secretary of State thus 
made vacant to Stanley (Derby). 

I made a point of this in December 1832 , just 
before the dissolution. Grey, Althorp, and I had a 
long discussion of the subject, and Althorp agreed 
with me. Grey very strongly differing. I intimated 
the impossibility of my remaining in office unless 
some such change were made, though aware that my 
withdrawing might be inconvenient, but quite clear 
that they could go on without me, as neither Althorp 
nor any one else would, in aU likelihood, retire with 
me. This subject occupied my whole thoughts, and 
I wrote thus to Grey : — 

{Private.) 

“ Decemler 1832. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — hope we shall be able 
to keep together till Parliament meets ; but I don’t 
think it easy, and don’t expect it. The difficulty is 
extreme, and I never saw much good come of putting 
off the evil day, without the most remote chance of 
circumstances changing during the delay. 

“ I see the bishops are going to meet, and I beg 
that the Church reform papers may not be shovm to 
any of our colleagues. There is no other way of pre- 
venting the whole plan from being destroyed almost 
before it is prepared. K it is kept equally from all, 
no one can have any right to complain. You and 
Althorp, and no one else, has seen them. — ^Yours ever, 

“H. Brougham.” 
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We met and had a long discussion. I next day 
wrote to Lord Grey stating what I had omitted at 
our interview. 

{Private.) 

Tuesday Morning. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ought to have added 
to what I told you yesterday, that if you think it 
necessary to state my resolution to any one, you are, 
of course, at liberty — only take care it does not get 
wind till the elections are over, as it might do harm. 
J shall, of course, not mention it to a human being 
except Althorp (who, indeed, knows it), and I think it 
must be fully explained, and immediately, to Stanley, 
because, unless this is done, it is extremely liable to 
be misconstrued as regards him. Nothing is or can 
be further from my intention than anything in the 
slightest degree offensive to him, as you well know, 
and I hope he will easily believe. Indeed, I consider 
him to have a much greater interest than any other 
individual in the arrangement being made. — ^Yours 
ever most truly, H. B. 

“ Stanley being now in Lancashire will make this 
much more easy.” 

6 d clock. 

“ rU thank you to send my Church papers by re- 
turn of the messenger. I agree that it is much better 
you, Althorp, Melbourne, and I should meet than 
have a Cabinet; but I really shall be much obliged 
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to you to come to-morrow. I shall be in Downing 
Street at half-past one . — Yours ever, H. B.” 

I received the following letters from Grey : — 
{Private) • 

*^East Sheen*, Dee. 4, 1832. 

“ My dear Chancellor, — was just sending off 
the enclosed letter when the messenger arrived with 
your box. I need not say that it has added to my 
distress and disappointment. Though you had pressed 
this matter very urgently, I had no idea till yester- 
day evening that you looked to the alternative of 
resigniog. Had I known it before, I certainly should 
have advised the King to postpone the dissolution. 

“ I trust and hope — will add I earnestly entreat, 
that you will reconsider this determination; till 
then, I win not mention it to anybody. If you 
persevere in it, you must consider the Administra- 
tion as broken up, for at the same time that I com- 
municate your resignation to the Edng, I must desire 
him to accept my own ; as no earthly consideration 
fian, in that case, induce me to go on with the Govern- 
ment, to which I already feel my strength altogether 
unequal. Added to all the other difficulties which I 
have stated, there is that of appointing a new Secre- 
tary. We have no one ready to recommend ; and if 
we had, we should be under the necessity of explain- 
ing and discussing with him the measure in progress, 
from which, if Stanley is to continue a member of the 
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Government, "we cannot materially depart. — Ever 
yours, Grey.” 

“East Sheen, December 4, 1832. 

“My dear Chancellor, — The last words you 
spoke to me last night have dwelt on my mind ever 
since. It cannot be necessary for me to say, if my 
whole conduct has not convinced you of it, that 
nothing can be more painful to me than any difference 
of opinion with you, and that I am by no means per- 
tinacious of my own where it is possible to find the 
means of preventing such a difference. 

“ If in the present case I have not done, or cannot 
immediately do, what you desire, you cannot attribute 
it therefore to any unreasonable obstinacy on my 
part, stiU less, to any personal interest, or, to my not 
giving aU the weight which is due to them, to opinions 
which you so strongly press. 

“ I am far from contending that I may not have 
shown weakness in not acting more decidedly while 
it was possible to effect changes in the Irish Govern- 
ment which I admit to have been desirable. But you 
know the feelings which have restrained me. I really 
cannot bear to give just cause to any one who has 
acted kindly and honourably towards me to say that 
I have not used him well. To all my colleagues I am 
indebted for the most cordial support. They took 
office when the prospect was not encouraging. I 
have never had a difference with any one of those 
whose situations are connected with this discussion ; 
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and I really felt that it was impossible for me to say 
to them — a more convenient arrangement might be 
formed by your retiring from the ofl&ce which you 
now hold, and therefore having served as long as I 
wanted you, pray give it up, though I have nothing 
to offer you that you might be willing, or perhaps 
think it consistent with your station and character, to 
accept Whether means might not have been found 
at an earlier period to have obviated this difficulty 
it is now too late to inq^uire. I did, however, with 
respect to Lord Anglesey, endeavour to open the way 
for his retirement from the government of Ireland in 
the only way in which I could do so without being 
wanting to all the claims he has upon me — by 
making an arrangement which might be both honour- 
able to and agreeable to himself. 

" I am therefore, I repeat, not unconscious of my 
own fadings, and that I may have suffered feelings of 
delicacy to prevad too far. It is a defect, however, 
which I am afraid it is too late for me to correct, 
which renders me perhaps unfit for the situation 
which I fid, and which could have been best remedied 
in the way which I suggested in the last consultation 
between you, Althorp, and me on this subject. 

“But in going into this retrospect I have rather 
indulged my personal feelings than made any advance 
as to the practical difficulties of the moment. What- 
ever might have been desirable, or even necessary, it 
is at this moment impossible to retrieve the omission 
of which I may have been guilty. There is no longer 
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time. Tliere is not one of the arrangements ■which 
you have suggested which could be made ■within the 
short period that is left to us. You have yourself 
admitted that if not done to-day it is too late. To 
begin, then, ■with the first. It would be impossible 
for me, without feeling that I used them extremely 
iU, to propose to any one to fill Anglesey’s place 
without having previously proposed to biTn some 
mode of retiring from it -with honour. Had I such 
an offer to make, I must have his answer to it before 
I could take a step. There then would be the other 
arrangements consequent upon his retirement to be 
made, which would again require communication with 
the persons whose situa'tions would be affected by 
them, and to all of whom I owe equal consideration ; 
for I really feel, as I have already stated, that it is 
quite impossible for me to say to them, — This is an 
arrangement which I require for the Government, and 
therefore you must submit to it whether you likp it 
or not. There is, then, as I see the thing, under all 
the circumstances of the moment, nothing for me but 
to leave for the present the general constitution of the 
Government as it is. 

“ But is this really, taking all the interests in- 
volved into our consideration, so intolerable as to 
justify the resolution which you announced to me 
last night 1 There may be advantages in a change of 
the Irish Government ; but it would also be exposed 
to many and not trivial difficulties. Any change in 
a moment of so much irritation, when the elections are 
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likely to increase tkat irritation, and tke vigorous 
exertion of all the power of tke Government will be 
required, is in itself an evil whicb ought if possible to 
be avoided; and bow much would that evil be in- 
creased by an apparent acknowledgment of weakness, 
in removing the head of the Government, for no 
reason but that he had, by a faithful discharge of his 
duty, become obnoxious to those who are not opposed 
to him so much as to the authority of the British 
Government, and who, having gained this advantage, 
would attack his successor with increased violence, 
and perhaps with increased means 1 To Stanley there 
is also no other objection than that of his being un- 
popular, His ability and diligenee in the execution of 
his office are undisputed. He possesses a more accu- 
rate and extensive knowledge than any other person 
of the very difficult question which we have to set- 
tle. He has means of gaming for the settlement of 
that question a concurrence, if not a support, which 
nobody else would be likely, in the same degree at 
least, to obtain. He may perhaps not be inclined to 
go all the lengths which many desire. But it is a 
large and effective measure which he is preparing, 
one which I believe will satisfy all those who are to 
be satisfied at all. Sure I am that it is as much as 
could, with every facility that could be hoped for, be 
carried at the present moment, and more, much more, 
than we could hope to cany against a strong exertion 
of the Protestant influence, both in Ireland and here. 
Besides the doubt that a new Secretary might have 
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the same power of obviating formidable opposition, a 
necessity would arise of opening the question again, 
to discuss it with him before the arrangement could 
proceed. 

“ I therefore think, upon a comparison of difficulties, 
that being brought, by my fault if you will, to the 
situation in which we are placed, the best thing is to 
stand as we are, even if we had the choice of a differ- 
ent course. Nor does this determination prevent a 
new arrangement when circumstances may be more 
favourable. I see no reason why a change might not 
be made at another period of the session, provided 
the affairs of the Administration go on prosperously 
in the mean time. It would then come naturally, 
and be attended with much greater facilities. It 
would now have aU the disadvantage which any 
change, made at a moment when the appearance of 
union and strength is most required, must have, in 
diffusing a suspicion, and too probably producing the 
reality, of divisions amongst oursdves, and consequent 
weakness. 

“ I have written in a great perturbation of spirit, 
and therefore stiU less clearly and satisfactorily than 
usual. I will therefore add nothing but on the single 
point with which you concluded our conversation 
yesterday, your determination to retire. It would 
cause me a degree of pain, if I thought you really 
could carry that determination into effect, which it 
would be impossible for me to express. I will not 
put before you all the consequences of such a step. 
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with, respect to the country, the duty we owe the 
King, and the character of the Administration itself. 
It would inevitably have the effect of breaking it up. 
AU the consequences at which I hint must at once 
present themselves to you. For it is impossible that 
you could retire without the Administration being 
dissolved. Upon this my determination would be 
as firm as yours. There is little chance of my being 
able to go on as it is, certainly none that I can do so 
for any long period ; but on such an event I must 
abandon public life at once and for ever. And, for 
God’s sake, ask yourself what would be our condition 
with regard to public opinion, if, after having dis- 
solved Parliament, and, added to the difficuliy of 
forming a new Administration, we were to abandon 
the Government, not because we differed as to any 
public principle, or because we had lost the support 
of the Bang and of the people, but on account of in- 
ternal disagreements of office, and of divisions amongst 
ourselves. I wifi, not believe such a thing to be pos- 
sible. — ^Ever yours. Grey.” 

As it was absolutely necessary that this matter 
should be disposed of without the least delay, in con- 
sequence of the approaching general election, an early 
Cabinet was held, at which I could not be present 
till late, owing to pressing business in the Court 
of Chancery ; I therefore sent the following letter 
to Grey: — 

VOL. m. 


Q 
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(Private) 

“Behkblbt Square, 
December 5, 1832, Friday. 

“Mt dear Lord Grey, — ^As I may be kept in 
Court till too late for the Cabinet, and certainly shall 
not be there till long after it is begun, I -write to en- 
treat your immediate attention to -what I really think 
by far the most pressing subject of all at this moment, 
because from the elections coming on something must 
be settled in a very few days — mean, of course, 
Ireland. 

“ To think of going on with Stanley (and indeed 
Lord Anglesey) there, is evidently quite impossible ; 
and Stanley, though -willing, if absolutely necessary, 
to remain for a little while, is naturally as anxious as 
can be to get out of it. Lord Anglesey is less dis- 
inclined to remain, and the reasons are not by any 
means so strong for his lea-nng it. But, unhappily, 
without that vacancy there is no possibility of ob- 
taining a Secretaryship of State for Stanley. That 
either by taking India or the Ordnance (and Cabinet), 
Lord Anglesey will be removable, and in a way to 
make him feel no kind of annoyance, seems almost 
quite clear. It may not be for a few weeks, if India 
is the manner of doing it. But if the Ordnance, that 
may be done any day. Suppose, however, you prefer 
(as I should do in your situation) gi-uing biTn his 
choice, this would only delay the actual vacancy a 
very few weeks ; and I cannot see any difficulty in 
the plan suggested by Althorp (who, I think I may 
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venture to say, sees the necessity of the case as 
strongly as I do) — namely, that Goderich should give 
up his place to Stanley, and remain in the Cabinet 
till Melbourne or himself take the Lord Lieutenancy. 

“The necessity of the Irish Secretaryship being 
settled before the end of next "week is really obvious. 
You cannot have a second election for Lancashire in 
the spring with a single vacancy ; it will not be safe. 
But that is not all ; you can still less have an elec- 
tion, with a single vacancy for Westminster or for 
Edinburgh, after such contests as are now going on 
in both places ; and where you are to look for an 
Irish Secretary, except to Abercromby or to Hob- 
house, I really don’t know. The other appointments 
of Howick, EUice, &c., aU very important, come 
within the same description; they must be made 
before the general election. If, then, Stanley is not 
removed now, he will not be for an indefinite time 
— ^not till next autumn at the soonest. Indeed, who 
would come into such an ofiice, even if re-election 
was out of the question, at a moment’s notice, with- 
out time to learn his business, in the middle of a ses- 
sion, and while Stanley was going on with Irish mea- 
sures 1 The thing is out of the question. Are we 
prepared to say, deliberately, and with our eyes open, 
that Stanley shall remain there, the whole of such a 
session as the next ? 

“ I put all elections now out of the question. If there 
were no dissolution impending, I should say as clearly 
as I now do, that there is not a day to lose ; for whoever 
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is to succeed liira must be allowed six or eight weeks 
to turn about in bis ofiSce before be is called upon to 
bring forward sucb measures and in such a Parlia- 
ment. 

“ The more I reflect upon tbe state of Irish ques- 
tions, and the prospect of the elections there, the more 
heartily I agree with Stanley himself in desiring 
anxiously this change. If ever there was a question 
which, though nominally of a person, is really of a 
great measure, this is that question. His leaving 
Ireland, provided it be for great and visible promo- 
tion, is essential to the settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion. The effects of it upon the reception of the 
measures respectiag the Church will be great beyond 
calculation ; and upon the elections, I have no doubt 
whatever, they will be as apparent. I also think it 
very unfair towards Stanley himself that we should 
keep him in the position he now stands in — ^not only 
full of discomfort and annoyance, but lessening his 
popularity and his weight every day ; while it is so 
much for the interest of the Government to preserve 
and increase them. From some accidental circum- 
stances, too, without the least blame on his part, it so 
happens that there is no man in or out of Govern- 
ment whose bringing forward Church reform (in 
Iteland) will create so many opponents, and gain so 
few supporters, among those the most likely to be 
dissatisfied with our plan. 

“ I am sure, when anything relating to Ireland, as 
well as Irish members in the House of Commons, is 
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considered, no one can possibly tbink that things can 
go on as they did last session. Nobody dreamt of 
Stanley meeting Parliament again in that capacity : 
he as good as aimounced it on all occasions in private 
— almost in public. We all felt it quite out of the 
question. Surely whatever has since occurred strength- 
ens the reason for the change; and there is not a 
single argument against it. I cannot allow for an 
instant that any feelings of delicacy towards indivi- 
duals amount to an argument or anything like it. 
We are governing the country, and it is our bounden 
duty to do aU we can to protect it from injury ; and, 
of course, we have no right to think of such scruples. 
But in reality there are no feelings of personal deli- 
cacy to overcome. The arrangements you would 
have to propose are aU of the most honourable and 
even flattering nature to every party concerned. 

“I cannot easily express to you how this hangs 
upon my mind. To go through even a month of 
such a session as the last was in the House of Com- 
mons, is what no one could bear to think of who had 
not forgotten all about the last session, after the 
Reform Bill was over. But that is the least of it. 
Who shall say that he can calmly contemplate what 
may fall out in Ireland, and feel that he has left any- 
thing undone to lessen the dangers which threaten us 
there 1 I am far from saying that anything we can 
do will give us security ; but I do really say, and 
with the greatest anxiety press it upon you, that we 
are not excusable if we even hesitate about taking 
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every precaution possible against miscHef in that 
quarter. I am sure that there is nothing in the way 
of individual vexation and party discomfiture which 
we do not richly deserve if we leave anything of im- 
portance unattempted. But that is little; for the 
public mischiefs that may arise will throw the heaviest 
responsibility upon us — a responsibility which any 
one may well shrink from. These are matters which 
cannot, of course, be discussed in Cabinets. But I 
wfil venture to say that there is scarcely one of our 
colleagues who is not alive to the necessity of the 
changes I am urging. 

“I have written you a long letter; but I assure 
you I have not expressed half what I feel upon the 
subject. If you think it right that Althorp and you 
and I should meet upon it, I could come at the break- 
ing-up of the Cabinet to-day, or to-morrow at three ; 
but really I don’t think one day is to be lost. — Ever 
most truly yours, H. B.” 

The Cabinet generally agreed with Grey ; at least 
they saw insurmountable difihculties in respect of the 
time; and fortified by their concurrence, he wrote 
again entreating me to remain, and repeating the 
expression of his great uneasiness at our difference. 
I answered him as follows : — 


“ Tuesday Evening, 

“ Mt dear Lord Grey, — assure you I cannot 
describe to you how much pain it gives me to 
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I have been the cause of any uneasiness to you. 
There is nothing I am not ready to undergo myself 
to relieve you from any discomfort. In short, I at 
this moment feel exactly towards you as I blamed 
you t’other day for feeling about others, with this 
great difference, that I really think I have a right to 
consult your feelings, and to go a very great way in 
abandoning my ground, in order to keep you easy ; 
whereas I don’t conceive you ought to have the least 
scruple about those you refer to. In fact, not one 
of them would have any right to complain at your 
calling upon them to make the arrangements in 
question. 

“ Don’t think me obstinate and pertinacious if I 
say that I am quite sure all might still be arranged. 
I could myself go with your message to Brighton 
to-morrow morning, and be back before the post goes. 
Melbourne is as certain to agree as your name is Grey; 
and I am clear that Lord Anglesey will come into it 
the moment you mention it. But if you prefer it, I 
will go over myself to Dublin and explain it — or, if 
you please, I will take it all upon myself. All that is 
wanting, in truth, is a few words to Melbourne, and 
as many to Kemp. If you prefer it, I will speak to 
Melbourne. I am sure Althoip will to Kemp, whom 
he knows better than I do. 

“ I wish, above aU things, to impress upon you that 
my notice of resigning is very, very much the reverse 
of such notices in general. They are in the nature of 
threats. I need not say how very distant from my 
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nature any sucIl tHng is ; but above all men in tbe 
world, with you. It is only that I feel tbe conse- 
quence of our going on in this way (letting measures 
and great interests bend to personal feelings) must 
drive me from tbe Government; that I am sure I shall 
not be able to stand it; that I foresee, struggle as 
I may (and, God knows, any struggle that man can 
make I must at all times and in all circumstances be 
ever anxious to make, in order to keep by you to 
the end of my days) ; yet I shall be unable to do 
so if great things are to give way to personal con- 
siderations. 

“I don’t feel the force of what you say about the 
Government being broken up if I am compelled to 
quit it, because there is no occasion whatever for 
either you or Althorp moving. But never fear my 
being ready to go so long as I can stay. 

“ I won’t write upon any other matters now, be- 
cause I think this is enough at once. But I should 
be deceiving you if I left you to suppose that our 
only difficulty would be got over if I made up my 
mind to the present Irish arrangement. It may be 
that to stick by you I should do so ; but I see other 
things sure to raise difficulties, and of a personal 
nature even greater than this. However, ‘ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof’ But I must again 
say how exceedingly painful to me aU this is — much 
more so than it can be to you. I don’t like to make 
phrases ; and if I did, I am sure I could not express 
half the devotion I feel towards you, and which many 
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others have seen much more of than you, — ^Ever most 
sincerely yours, H, B.” 

To this he answered the morning after, having re- 
ceived my letter very late : — 

“ East Sheen, Dec. 6, 1832. 

“Dear Chancellor, — Your letter came so late 
last night, that it was impossible for me to answer 
it till this morning. Its kindness has deeply affected 
me ; and I can with truth say that there is no per- 
sonal sacrifice that I would not make in my turn, for 
the purpose of removing any difficulty that you may 
feel. 

“But a night’s reflection has convinced me that 
an extensive arrangement could not be made in this 
manner — ^that the very attempt, if it failed, would be 
fatal to the Government — and that even its success 
at this moment would not give us the strength which 
you suppose ; the unusual and extraordinary charac- 
ter of the proceeding, and the person employed in it, 
would give rise to conjectures and discussions, which 
woidd have the very worst effect at home, during the 
elections, and abroad upon the interests involved in 
the questions which are now at issue. 

“ If I could believe that our continuing as we are 
would have the effect of making measures of the 
greatest public importance bend to personal feelings, 
I should be willing to risk almost anything. 

“ But I cannot view the matter in this light. My 
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real belief is, that all these measures will be best 
promoted by our avoiding the iuterruption which 
such a change so effected, and at such a moment, 
would give them ; and that if we can only arrive at 
the settlement of the two important foreign questions 
now depending, we shall have a degree of strength 
which we never before had, both to introduce and to 
prosecute the measures of reform which the times 
require, and to make such arrangements amongst 
ourselves as may be necessary for conducting com- 
fortably the affairs of the Administration. 

“ But really, if you will only calculate upon the 
time that is left us, you must perceive, that if not a 
min ute was lost either by objection or discussion in 
any one of the quarters where consent must be ob- 
tained before the thing can proceed one inch, yet it 
would be impossible to complete it before the elections. 

“ Besides, though the previous arrangements may, 
in such cases, be contrived and agreed upon, could 
we make such a change in the composition of the 
Administration without having brought the matter 
before our colleagues ? Would not any or aU of them 
have a right to complain, if they heard for the first 
time, in the midst of the elections, that such a change 
had been made 1 

“ It is most painful to me not to be able to come 
into a proposal on a subject on which you feel so 
strongly, and which you press at once so urgently 
and so kindly. But my judgment is convinced that 
in our present circumstances there is nothing left 
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but to go on as we are ; that by doing so we shall 
endanger no great measure ; that, on the contrary, 
much danger would more certainly result from any 
precipitate attempt ; and that we shall stand better 
in all respects for promoting the interests with which 
we are charged, or for making new arrangements, by 
making up our minds to meet the present difficulties, 
whatever they may be, as we are. There is nothing 
in point of principle which requires us to do other- 
wise. It is a question whether the principles and 
objects to which we are pledged wdl be best promoted 
by the one course or the other. My opinion is quite 
clear as to which, all things considered, would now 
be the best ; and all that I entreat of you, therefore, 
is, that we may go on together as long as we can, and 
when the moment comes, when any decisive measure 
must be taken, I feel confident that there will be no 
separation between you and me. Such an event, 
indeed, would be personally so painful to me, and so 
decisive as to my public utility, that from that moment 
I should consider myself as politically dead. If such 
a break, therefore, should now take place, which your 
letter gives me the comfort of thinking that I need 
no longer fear, I must repeat as my solemn and un- 
alterable resolution, that I could not continue in the 
Administration a single hour. 

“ Let me once more thank you for all the kindness 
of your letter. I beg you to believe that I feel it as 
I ought to do, and share in it to the fullest extent. — 
Ever most sincerely yours, Grey.” 
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The offer wMch, in the letter immediately preced- 
ing the last, I had made to remove the personal difS.- 
eulties, did not get rid of the objections made, and 
Grey continuing as firm as I "was, it became necessary 
to acquiesce. I must add that not the slightest un- 
pleasantness was occasioned by this difference between 
us, although I was grievously vexed at the result, both 
on public grounds and, it must be confessed, at my 
being obliged to remain in ofiS.ce on account of what 
I deemed a necessary change not having been made, 
and, as I had often stated to my colleagues, on account 
of the Government being in a position which gave 
them no security of being able to carry measures of 
importance. But I also personally felt the annoy- 
ance, after my incessant labours, of having lost the 
chance of release to which I was entitled, and which 
my health required. 

I used always to say that Grey was as anxious to 
resign as I was, but only at the beginning of the 
session. At the latter end, and in view of the long 
vacation, he did not so much object to remain. His 
answer always was, that I wished to get out at all 
times, as well as in view of the end of the session ; 
but he admitted that I always did my best to keep 
the Government together, and readily gave up my 
individual wishes to that consideration. 

In the discussion of the question of my resigning, 
I had both said and written to Grey that, even if I left 
the Government, there could not be the smallest occa- 
sion either for himself or Althorp retiring ; but, on 
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reflectioiij I am rather disposed to doubt this as to 
Althorp, because I well know that nobody ever hated 
office as he did. Others I have known hate it occa- 
sionally, but he detested it at all times. He often 
said, when he got up in the morning, he wished he 
might be dead before night, but he always went 
through his duty manfuUy. 

There never was a man of real merit who had an 
opinion of himself so unaffectedly modest. Without 
a particle of cant, he was most deeply imbued with 
religion, and this, perhaps as well as any other part 
of his nature, indisposed him to exert himself to attain 
the usual objects of earthly ambition. Always under- 
valuing himself, he never could comprehend why he 
had attained to so high a position in public life, 
and frequently expressed his astonishment at the 
great power he was conscious of exercising over men 
of all kinds and natures — a power which proceeded 
from the complete conviction which all men felt in 
his thorough honesty and simple love of truth. 

His extreme modesty was ludicrous, and even 
painful — ^always ready to admit his faults, from his 
perfect candour; but his powers were great. His 
ability was never so remarkably shown as in the 
Eeform Bill, both in 1831 and 1832. He had a 
knowledge of all its details, and of all the numberless 
matters connected with it, that was almost super- 
natural The others knew it so iU, and got into such 
scrapes when opposed to formidable adversaries, such 
as Croker, who had attained something of Althoip’s 
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mastery o£ the subject, that it became necessary to 
prevent them from speaking, or, as it was then called, 
“ to put on the muzzle,” and Altborp really did tbe 
whole. His temper was admirable, and invariably 
equal. Sugden said be bad learnt a lesson from it, or 
at least that it was bis own fault if be bad not — ^wbicb 
was not ill said. 

He bad a very bad opinion of tbe newspapers and 
of aU connected with them, whom be looked upon as 
persons of no faith, and whose opinions, if they ever 
bad any, were merely framed to suit their readers. 
Yet bis calmness of judgment and constant sense of 
justice made him waive any objection arising from 
this prejudice, if prejudice it be. When Mr Coulson 
was proposed for tbe Poor Law Inquiry, bis having 
been the conductor of a newspaper was stated as a 
ground for objecting to him; but Altborp said it 
rather was an argument in bis favour, be having 
raised himself to be a conveyancer. 
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HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP — POLITICS AT 
COURT^ — LORD LIEUTENANTS AND THE NOMINATION OF JUS- 
TICES — IRISH COERCION BILL — DIVISIONS ON THE MALT-TAX 
— CONDITION OF THE MINISTERIAL FORCE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS — WHITTLE HARVEY — COBBETT — ANTICIPATION OF 
POLITICAL REACTION — ^MEASURES THAT MUST BE PUSHED — 
CORPORATION REFORM — THE IRISH CHURCH — THE APPRO- 
PRIATION CLAUSE — ESTIMATE OF THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 
AS AN OPPONENT — THE DUKE’s PROJECTS — ^THE KING^S LET- 
TER TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY — QUESTION OF 
THE CREATION OF PEERS REVIVED — SIR HERBERT TAYLOR — 
MISS MARTINEAU’S PENSION, 


The following letters from Lord Grey relate to the 
objections which Holland had made to the treaty of 
October 1831, to which Belgium had acceded. The 
conferences and discussions which lasted throughout 
the summer of 1832 ended in a treaty proposed by 
Prussia and accepted by Holland, but rejected by 
England and France. In November the French army 
entered Belgium, and then came the siege of Antwerp. 


{Private) 


East Sheen, Decemler 7, 1832. 


"My deae Chancelloe, — I have just received 
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your letter, and have sent Tooke’s, as you desired, to 
Althorp. 

“ Immediately on Wellesley’s saying that he could 
not go for a fortnight, I stated that we could not 
wait so long, but proposed to him that Stratford 
Canning should go immediately, and if anything 
came of the opening which caused his being sent, 
then Wellesley should follow to take up the work 
which he had begun. This Wellesley liked exceed- 
ingly, and I immediately settled this arrangement 
with Palmerston, and it only waits now for Palmer- 
ston’s instructions, which I had hoped would have 
been prepared before this. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Lord William EusseU is instructed how to act, 
and though there has been more delay than was con- 
venient, I am sanguine in my hopes that good may 
come of this. 

“ I am sanguine, too, as to the result of Antwerp. 
It seems to me impossible that the thing should last 
long, unless the Prince of Orange should be able to 
relieve the place, to do which it would be necessary 
previously to beat both the French and Belgian 
armies. These two affairs settled, our prospects 
would be much improved ; and if we do not break up 
amongst ourselves, I think everything may be satisfac- 
torily arranged before the meeting of Parliament. 

“I have a letter from Stanley, most kind to me 
personally, and agreeing to put off the matter with 
respect to Lambton for the present. This is a great 
relief to me, though I feel the necessity of a clear 
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understanding before ParKament meets. Stanley 
gives a dreadful account of the state of Ireland. The 
elections likely to be swayed by the system of intimi- 
dation wbicb has been organised by O’Connell and his 
priests on the one side, and by the Conservatives with 
theic money, of which we have none, on the other. 
Not only have Duneannon and Leader been driven 
from Kilkenny, but Lord Killeen, it is said, has been 
obliged to relinquish the county of Meath ! ! ! — Ever 
yours. Grey.” 

“ East Sheen, December 28 , 1832 . 

“ Dear Chancellor, — The surrender of the citadel 
is a good job well done, and I have no doubt that 
the French wiU act with perfect good faith. "We are 
now preparing an offer to be made immediately to 
prevent further hostilities. To prevent the delays 
which would attend the reassembling the conference, 
and the embarrassments which are always met with 
there, we think it best in the first instance to make 
the proposal for a settlement of the territorial division, 
and the points immediately arising out of it, which 
would establish a mere status quo till the other mat- 
ters could be settled by a definitive treaty. Palmer- 
ston is gone to-day to Brighton to present the note, 
and will lay this view before the King, who is very 
desirous, as you saw in a letter which I showed you 
of having Austria and Prussia with us in any thing 
we may do. He works hard at the Unions. I have 
VOL. in. 
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had two or three more letters of four and five sheets 
each on that subject 

— ^Ever yours, Grey.” 

(Pnvate.) 

"Brougham, Deeemler 30, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — Antwerp is, as you say, 
well over and well done. I am extremely glad the 
line you mention is to be taken. It is plainly the 
right one in every way. 

“ My accounts of Brighton are worse and worse. 
* Such a one is a Tory.’ ‘Nothing the worse for that,’ 
was the answer at table. But the Queen and D’Est^ 
are quite outrageous. I really begin to think they 
have direct communications with Holland. 

“ The elections, as you say, in Scotland are admir- 
able. But be on your guard against the inveterate 
habit of Alexander to praise himself ; he is the easiest 
satisfied with his own doings of any animal — ^though 
not so easily with his own lot, as we aU know. You 
will find, after all, that the proportion of out-and-out 
Tories from Scotland is quite as great as from England. 
— ^Yours truly, H. Brougham. 

“ P.S . — Since writing the enclosed, I have received 
a letter from Lord Maynard, Lord Lieutenant of 
Essex, desiring five names to be inserted in the com- 
mission of the peace (A. Baring is one). This looks 
so very suspicious (as if for election services), that 
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I have suspended the proceedings, and inquired of 
Western, first, whether these persons had been distin- 
guished for electioneering; and secondly, whether 
any others are fit to be put in. My intention being, 
not perhaps to refuse the Lord Lieutenant’s names, 
but to call upon him to show cause why the others 
should not also be inserted. I think of doing the 
same in Norfolk and Cumberland, and also in North- 
umberland. Pray coTmder this, and say if you do 
not think it a right way of making a transition from 
the present strict and absurd rule which really sub- 
jects the Government to its own deputies — the lieu- 
tenants. I think this is the proper moment to strike 
that blow. As for Essex, that and William Ord are 
the only blows which I have at all felt; and my opin- 
ion is, and I am sure so is yours, that in the former 
case, at least, we have the plaster in our hands — 
namely, peerages to Western and Francis Baring.”'®^ 

(Private.) 

“East Sheen, January 1, 1833. 

“ Deab, Chancelloe, — ^Many happy new years. 
I am just setting out for Goodwood, where I stay to- 
morrow, and go on Thursday to Brighton ; return to 
this place on Saturday, and settle in town on Mon- 
day. 

“ You have not made the necessary allowance for 

* Son of Sir Thomas Baring. He had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and First Lord of the Admiralty. He married Lord Grey’s 
niece, Jane, daughter of Sir George Grey, and was created Baron 
Northbrook. 
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idle and negligent men like the Duke of Argyll. He 
is one who has not qualified, and there are others. 

“ Who is the Alexander whose inveterate habit is to 
praise himself? 

“ I take very much the same view that you do of 
the returns and of their consequences. 

“ A very unnecessary, not to say a very unjust, cry 
has been raised against Stanley’s speech. There is 
not a word in it to which I would not subscribe. 
But this is always the way with our friends — always 
full of complaints and objections, with or without 
cause, as if we had not difiieulties enough to contend 
with from without. But there are in this case the 
secret workings of a jealousy of Stanley’s superiority. 

“ Althorp will probably have written to you about 
the Speakership. Sutton would certainly have been 
proposed. He told Ellice that he would accept the 
chair either if offered to him by the Government, or 
if he was called upon by the House to take it. There 
was therefore no choice. 

“ I will try the ground about Western at Brighton, 
and hope to succeed, but I must stop there for the 
present. The King is just now in good-humour with 
us, and our correspondence about the Unions has 
closed by his ceasing to urge any preventive measure. 
— Ever yours, Grey.” 

{Private) 

" Brougham, Monday. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — agree in expecting the 
Dutch trade to refuse, but it is quite necessary the 
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proposition should be made. The retirement of the 
French army is very excellent. 

“ Alexander, about whom you ask, is the same with 
Sandy or Sawney, and means not one man, but a 
million or thereabouts — namely, aU men in Scotland, 
whose characteristic I think is to be mighty easily 
satisfied with themselves, but not with their condition, 
which you have daily proofs of. 

“Alexander therefore differs very widely from 
Charles Grey in both respects. — ^Ever yours, 

“H. Brougham. 

“ I hope to God the report I heard of Fanny Lamb- 
ton being ill too, is not true.” 

On my return to London I had the following from 
Lord Grey : — 

{Private.) 

“Downing Strbbt, March 13 , 1833 . 

“My dear Brougham, — I return the Duke of 
Wellington’s notes. His objections appear to be 
entirely technical, and should be looked iuto by those 
who understand the matter, and obviated where 
necessary in the Committee in the House of Com- 
mons. The time of sending them is rather extraor- 
dinary (the 10th of March), the receipt of them by 
you being on the eve of the Committee, when it was 
almost too late to make the alterations which might 
be necessary, the Bill having now been out of the 
House of Lords about a fortnight. 
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“You do not know kow ill Lambton really is. 
Hammick teUs me that nobody can imagine how 
much he suffers. I reaUy believe the anziety and 
irritation arising from the delay of another fortnight 
would have added not only to his present suffering in 
an incalculable degree, but to the difficulty of his 
recovery. His coming to the House of Lords is quite 
out of the question ; but if anything should be said 
to make it necessary, there could be no difficulty in 
stating that his resignation was not occasioned by 
any difference of opinion, but solely by the state of 
his health. Indeed, I do not believe any misrepre- 
sentation, if any should be attempted, wiU have the 
least effect. His brother, and every person who is 
most connected with him, votes with us; and his 
having the earldom — ^which, by the way, was entirely 
my doing, and without any communication of my 
intention to him — is of itself a proof that he goes 
out in perfect good-humour. — Ever yours, 

“ Grey,” 

(Private.) 

“ April 5, 183.3. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — I was with the TCing 
for an hour and a half, and nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the conversation on all subjects. 
I saw Sir Herbert Taylor also afterwards, and the 
Queen, who was extremely gracious and kind. On 
hearing that Talleyrand and M. de Dino were to be 
here this evening, she asked with some eagerness if 
the Duke of Orleans was co min g to-night, or when ; 
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and I told her Majesty Tuesday, as I understood. 
There was nothing at all unkind in the manner of 
mentioning him, and indeed I should rather think 
she woxild have avoided the subject, had she intended 
to show any such feeling. However, on this head 
I cannot be quite so sure. — ^Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

The state of Ireland rendered some coercive meas- 
ure absolutely necessary, and accordingly Lord Grey, 
soon after Parliament met in February, brought in a 
bill for the suppression of disturbances and dan- 
gerous associations in that country. This bill was 
not opposed in the Lords, and, with some trifling 
amendments suggested by the Duke of Wellington, 
was speedily passed and sent to the Commons, where, 
as might be expected, it was opposed by O’Connell, 
who, as a matter of course, denounced it as having 
been engendered by “ malignant hatred of Ireland.” 
Stanley, in replying to an observation of O’Connell 
that the progress of the Coercion Bill would cause 
a delay fatal to the expected remedial measures, 
distinctly stated, that if Ministers were unable to 
carry both measures (meaning the Coercion and 
the Irish Church Bills) they would resign. This 
determination of the Government was perfectly 
understood in both Houses to be fixed and irre- 
vocable. It greatly annoyed the King ; he now dis- 
liked frequent changes of the Ministry. He felt 
that if we resigned there was no certainty that a 
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Tory Government -would be permanent, and then 
would follow a third change. He wished us to with- 
draw from our pledge to resign if the Church Bill 
was thrown out ; but this was, we all agreed, impos- 
sible. 

FROM EAEL GREY. 

{Private) 

“AprU 14, 1833. 

“My dear Cha-ncelloe, — did not get your note 
till late to-night on my return from a diimer at 
Lord Clanricarde’s. I am quite knocked up, and 
not the better for ha-ving dined out, which was a 
great folly. 

“ The Kjng seemed pleased with the result, but I 
am not quite easy about him. I suspect he is tor- 
mented to death by all the people about him. He 
told me that the Duke of Cumberland was loud in 
his praises of you. This must please you. ‘ Laudari 
a laudato -viro.’ — ^Ever yours, G.” 

{Private) 

“Dotoikg Street, April 27, 1833. 

“Dear Chancellor, — The consequences of the 
vote of last night * are so infinitely serious, that I 
hope you -will be punctually at the Cabinet which is 
summoned for two to-day. I can see but one course 

* On Sir William Ingilby’s motion, “That the duty on malt be 
redneed from twenty shillings and eightpence to ten shillings the 
quarter” This was carried against Government by a majority of ten. 

This vote was afterwards, on the 30th of April, rescinded by a large 
majority— 198. 
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to be taken, at least for myself. But nothing can be 
determined upon "without the most careful considera- 
tion. — Ever yours, Grey.” 

{Private and confidential.) 

“ Whitsunday, 1833. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ‘ The day of Pentecost 
being come,’ I must trouble you with some observations 
suited to the feast, upon a subject of great, and, in my 
opinion, pressing importance. I have once or t"wice 
of late had the intention of formally inculcating 
among our colleagues the substance of what follows, 
and, if you wish it, I still will do so. But, at all 
events, you must first approve — and indeed it will 
most properly come from yourself, officially, whereas 
from me it could only proceed from an individual. 
However, if you, as head of the Government, take 
any step, you have my full authority to say I entirely 
concur ; and 1 am the better able to form an opinion, 
because, having been very recently mixed up with the 
House of Commons, and even since I left it having 
most closely observed aU the proceedings, I may be 
said to know very exactly the turn of matters there. 

“ It is quite vain to conceal from ourselves that the 
Government is seriously damaged, both in the eyes 
of the country and even of the House of Commons 
itself. This is in part imavoidable, because it had 
been extravagantly popular — ^because absurd expec- 
tations, impossible to be realised, had been formed — 
and because aU Governments, after being a little while 
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in office, have to contend with the selfishness of dis- 
appointed individuals, and the fickleness of an un- 
reasonable public, — and all this we should long ago 
have felt (indeed were beginning to feel three months 
after we came in), but for the excitement of the Ee- 
form question. But a great part, I firmly believe the 
greater part, of our unpopularity is owing to ourselves, 
and, to come at once to the point, the Cabinet 
Ministers in the House of Commons either despise 
their adversaries or fear them ; I should rather say 
they despise some and fear others — and the error is 
equally great, and will soon be equally fatal, in both 
cases. Grant and Graham sit as if they had not the 
gift of one tongue apiece (I speak on Whitsunday). 
Palmerston I pass : it would be most unjust to expect 
anything from him, worked and worn to death as 
he has been ; but Grant and Graham are wholly with- 
out excuse. Eobert Grant is as loquacious as his 
brother, to the full, but he is not in the Cabinet. I 
speak now of Cabinet Ministers. How can men in 
the back rows get up and take part in debate, when 
the Government itself abandons its case 1 Althorp 
is admirable and invaluable, but he is also quite in- 
different, and cares not how much either himself or 
any one else is attacked. What with his indifference. 
Grant’s indolence, and Graham’s alarms, we are left 
entirely to Stanley and Spring Eice. The former is 
a host in himself ; the latter is, next to him, by far our 
best man for debating. Lord John, too, is invaluable, 
and shows a spirit, and debates with an effect, which 
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are admirable. And in former times that force would 
have been quite enough, when there was but one de- 
bate in a week, and two or three speeches only were 
attended to. But now things are mightily changed. 
The debate ranges from Monday to Saturday, and 
twenty speeches are made in a night, most of which 
are much attended to in the country, and some of 
them in the House. Now, to see two Cabinet Ministers, 
who can speah, sitting silent under an attack upon 
the Government, is enough to discredit any majority 
in the House, and I Tcnow it has that effect nightly 
at the present moment. Some of the assailants are 
left unanswered, as is said, because they are despised. 
This is quite wrong, even as to the House, but in 
the country it is fatal. Who knows that Whittle 
Harvey is a man of abandoned character, and who 
cares — mean among the people ? What they read 
is that a clever speech has been made, and that no one 
has answered it. Cobbett was left unanswered, and 
our wiseacres said, ‘ What signifies Cobbett ? ’ Mean- 
while he was making great way in the country, owing 
to his unanswered nonsense, when Spring Rice, at one 
blow, overturned him, and Peel (with Cobbett’s own 
lawful help) finished him. Depend upon it, that is 
a far better way of treating an enemy than to smile 
and say, ‘ What does it signify 1 ’ 

“ It really won’t do for men in public life to speak or 
not as they happen to feel inclined. How often have 
you and I spoken, both in and particularly out of office, 
when we had as lief been hanged ? But it is a duty ; 
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and for a Cabinet Minister to sit silent, because he 
don’t feel an inclination to speak, is really childish 
and laughable, if it were not also shameful, and I 
must say, scandalously so. His own particular depart- 
ment not being attacked is just nothing to the purpose. 
His department is attacked, and he is himself attacked, 
if the Government he belongs to is ; and his speech 
may have twice the weight for the very reason that it 
is made not in defence of his own department. 

“The necessary consequence of those Ministers 
speaking will be to open the mouth of other official 
men. At present, the general party feeling is, ‘ Oh, 
leave it to Lord Althorp, or Stanley, or Lord John.’ 
In fact, Althorp is quite careless, reckoning upon 
his majority, and this feeling spreads among other 
official men. But the friends of the Government are 
humbled night after night in the House, and fall off 
day after day in the country, because they see a Min- 
istry which does nothing for itself. How differently 
we should have stood, had the rule been that every 
speech of importance should get an answer from a 
minister ! The second-rank men would then have 
been also on the alert, and all our proceedings 
wordd have stood upon a vantage-ground, and all have 
been thoroughly defended and comprehended. The 
unfortunate affair of the malt-tax was not only, in 
fact, owing to the bad whip j it was much more owing 
to the silence of the Ministers. Who had any right 
to suppose the Government was pressed, when they 
threw out no signals for distress ? Had Grant and 
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Gratam both spoken that night, there is not a doubt 
we should have had a majority ; and, as you know, 
they would not even speak the following Tuesday ! 

“ If this Government were to break up at the end 
of the present session, it would go out with far less 
credit than the feeblest Government that ever ruled — 
at least for a while — and yet it would have reformed 
the Parliament, abolished slavery, opened the East 
Indian monopoly, settled the bank question, and 
reformed the whole administration of the law. After 
a year or two people would begin to discuss what 
had been done ; but for some time we should pass 
for imbeciles, who coidd not defend our own meas- 
ures or keep hold of power ; and niue-tenths of this 
delusion would be owing to the conduct of our affairs 
in the House of Commons. 

“ But the worst of it is that by these blunders we 
have a great chance of not carrying some other great 
things now on the anvil, and possibly of being upset 
before we finish even those I have referred to. The 
feeling in the House of Commons, and especially in 
the country, is daily encouraging the Tories. I don’t 
mean merely to take office and try a game which no 
longer seems desperate, but to vote in the Home of 
Lords. You wifi, soon perceive how much that House 
has recovered its courage, and how ready it is for 
mischief. If the country don’t recover also some 
respect for us, there is nothing the Lords won’t be 
prepared to attempt. 

“ That a good deal of the evil brought on us by 
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tlie conduct I have been describing, is, for a •while at 
least, remediless, I admit. But something may be 
done, even no-w, by our colleagues and those below 
them turning over a new leaf; by Althorp no longer 
acting the wet blanket, but rather blowing the bellows; 
and by the rule being laid down, ‘ Every speech of an 
adversary to be answered by a man in office.’ This, 
however, is not enough. The Irish Tithe question 
must be settled, and by a land-tax; and the new 
Corporation Bill must be brought in and explained in 
an audible voice, though it can’t be passed this year. 
The com m issions for examining the old corporations 
must be prepared and issued, and the grant of what 
can be spared (,£100,000 in two years) for pro'viding 
schools in the great towns must be announced. And, 
moreover, these things must be announced with some 
effect, and not as if we were ashamed of what we 
were about. Bely on it that you cannot govern by a 
House of Commons and neglect all that gains both 
the people and public assemblies. — Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

TO EAEL GEET. 

{Private.) 

“ Sunday, June 1, 1833. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ^The more I reflect on 
it, I feel the more absolutely persuaded that as all 
this outcry is confined to the single point of Auck- 
land, so Eadnor’s appointment voill at once set all 
right, and give you the entire command of every- 
thing for the session, or as long as you please. 
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“The entire alteration in men’s feelings is since 
that •was announced. It is materially lessened, and 
wears away; hut before to-morrow at Althorp’s it 
will not have entirely subsided. If Eadnor’s appoint- 
ment be announced there, aU is at once decided, and 
most favourably. Why you could not see the King 
at twelve and Eadnor at one, I can’t see. The scrape 
(of Auckland) is certainly none of my making ; but I 
want to do all I can to help us out of it, and surely this 
is of all ways the most easy as well as the most desir- 
able. But you will say, that as you are of that mind 
yourself, I need not argue it True, if that were all ; 
but I fear that you will do it after the meeting is 
over, and thus lose the benefit of it at the right and 
critical moment As long as men are men, and this 
Government is to be carried on in Parliament, and 
by the confidence of 200 or 300 people aU independent 
of us, there is no such thing as getting a blind confi- 
dence, and keeping people from exercising a ■will of 
their o'wn. They must and ought to think for them- 
selves; and if they did not, or if all were to be done by 
power, neither you nor I ever would have been in office. 

“ They are bent on ha'ving some one popular 
and respected name added; and they feel this, as 
on our account and out of regard for us, far more 
than for any reason else. — ^Yours ever, 

“H. BROUaHAM. 

“JP.S . — I hope and trust your note don’t mean that 
any other name has been suggested from Lansdowne 
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House, Althorp,* or elsewhere — or at least that, if it 
has, I may know of it this time before the decision 
is taken. Indeed I cannot doubt it.” 

While the House of Lords were passing the Coer- 
cion Bill in February, Althorp stated in the House of 
Commons the measures the Government intended to 
introduce relating to the Irish Church. He made a 
full statement of the plan, entering into great details. 

The first efiPect of his announcement was indica- 
tions of hostility from the Eepealers and Eadical 
members, who said the plan would be productive of no 
good ; while the Tories described the proposed meas- 
ure not as a reform but a destruction of the Church, 
and a wanton attack upon the Protestant religion 
The Irish members rather approved, although they 
did not think the measure went far enough. The 
Bill was read a first time in March ; and after sharp 
debating and opposition from Peel and the Tory 
members, the Bill passed, although many of those 
who had supported it in the early stages voted against 
it when the Government gave up the clause for appro- 
priating the funds to state purposes. The time was 
now approaching when the contest on which depended 
the fate of the Bill and of the Ministry would be 
decided. It was a period of great anxiety, and was 
so felt by none of us more than by the King himself, 
who perfectly well understood how critical was the 
position of affairs. 

* Lord Spencer’s country seat in Northamptonshire. 
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Every day proved more and more clearly that the 
defeat of the attempt in May 1832 to change the 
Ministry had not altered the resolution of the Oppo- 
sition peers. They now firmly believed that they 
could throw out the Irish Church BUI, unless a con- 
siderable number of their usual supporters became 
alarmed and seceded. The King was aware of these 
things, for I took care to keep him well informed. I 
had an opportunity of stating through Sir Herbert 
Taylor many of the alarming symptoms. I referred 
in particular to one man, whom recent circumstances 
had made particularly conspicuous : I mean the Duke 
of Cumberland, against whom personally I had not 
a word to say. I respected the courage with which 
he had faced the odious charges made on his reputa- 
tion, the effect of which courage had been to clear 
him ; I also held him to be a fair open enemy, and 
not one who pretended to more liberality than he 
possessed, but was content to appear what he really 
was — a rank, violent, ultra Tory of the strongest 
Orange breed, and whose principles and propensities 
were purely arbitrary. 

He had for many years lived abroad, and there 
formed his habits of thinking and his political opin- 
ions. He kept himself for some time after his return 
in the background, knowing how unpopular he was all 
over England, with the single exception of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Dublin ; but he had now broken 
through this discreet resolution, and was putting him- 
self more and more in the public eye. At the time 
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I speak of lie liad assumed tie position and attitude 
of a leader, as tie clief of tie ultra party; and 
witl Kenyon and Falmoutl for Ms supporters, and 
Wyiiford to back lim, le claimed as distinguisled a 
place as tie Duke of "Wellington on tie Opposition 
side of tie House of Peers. He no longer confined 
limself to asking a question upon tie order of busi- 
ness, or on a point of form; le spoke upon tie 
gravest and largest subjects ; and in one evening le 
spoke tvro or tlree times, one of tlese being on tie 
Poor-Law Bill 1 

It became therefore manifest tlat Ms Royal Higl- 
ness now tlouglt limself destined to play a great 
part, and le was flying at Mgl game. 

Now I was entirely persuaded tlat tie people of 
England never would endure any government or any 
party in wMcl tie Duke of Cumberland bore any- 
thing like a prominent share. 

But, then, at this time tie whole Tory party lad 
chosen to coalesce with tie illustrious Duke. He sat 
always side by side with tie Duke of "Wellington. 
They appeared to agree upon every one subject ; they 
associated together in private ; they went together 
to Oxford festivals ; they met at assemblages of the 
party ; in short, it was quite impossible to say that 
le was less a member of tie Tory party than any 
one other individual of its body. 

It became therefore a question between a Liberal 
Government and one of which the Duke of Cumber- 
land would be an influential member. A correct 
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view of this state of things ought to have made the 
hopes of the Tory party desperate, and I have no 
doubt that the result was much influenced by their 
apprehension of being linked to such a colleague. 

All these things made so deep an impression upon 
the King, and so anxious was he to prevent mischief, 
that, without consulting anybody, he conceived the 
idea of writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
use his influence with the Episcopal Bench that they 
should support, or at all events not oppose, the Govern- 
ment. This singular proceeding was somewhat ana- 
logous to the letter he wrote in May 1832 to the 
Duke of Wellington. The letter, a copy of which 
he sent to me, was as follows : — 

“ WiNDsoB Castle, June 6, 1833. 

" Thoroughly convinced as is the King that not one 
of his subjects can share more sincerely than does 
the Archbishop of Canterbury his Majesty’s anxious 
desire to maintain the peace, the happiness, and the 
security of this country, and to promote whatever 
may seem calculated to insure this important object, 
his Majesty does not hesitate to address him upon a 
subject of some delicacy, and to appeal to him for 
such exertion of his influence with the bishops as he 
diall consider himself at liberty or shall feel disposed 
to afford, if the circumstances which appear to his 
Majesty to call for it should strike him in the same 
light. 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury must be impressed 
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with the difficulties and the embarrassments which 
have arisen in this and other countries from the dis- 
position shown to resist the exercise of lawful and 
legitimate authority; and his Majesty is persuaded 
that he wiU concur with him in considering that the 
ministers of the Church and, above aU, its dignitaries, 
are especially called upon to use their utmost efforts 
towards promoting a cordial union of the means which 
shall strengthen the Government of the country, and 
enable it to maintain its laws and institutions, and 
the stability of its monarchical constitution. 

“ He will therefore not be surprised that his 
Majesty should express to him the concern with 
which he has noticed the appearance of so large a 
portion, or indeed of any, of the bishops in the ranks 
of those who are opposed to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, upon a recent occasion when the question was 
one of general foreign policy, agitated and brought 
forward with a view to embarrass the Government 
and to affect its existence — ^to be considered therefore 
as a party question. 

“ His Majesty apprehends that it has at no time 
been desirable that the bishops, having seats as such 
in the House of Lords, should put themselves forward 
in party questions ; and he cannot but feel that it 
would be more advisable and consistent with the 
peculiar duties assigned to them in the State, and 
with their own interests and those of the Church, 
that they should pursue a course which may not 
have the effect of bringing them into notice as the 
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advocates and the champions of designs levelled at 
the stability of his Majesty’s Government. 

“ The King conceives that he does not exceed 
the bounds of reason or discretion in making these 
remarks, or in suggesting a more prudent course to 
those so situated, while he appeals to their good sense 
and to their calm view of the embarrassment and the 
naischief which in such times as the present would 
inevitably ensue from frequent changes of Govern- 
ment, and from the difficulty, not to say the imprac- 
ticability, not long since demonstrated, of formmg 
another sufficiently strong, if circumstances should 
cause the dissolution of that in actual existence. 

“ The King may with full sincerity declare to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that his own sentiments 
are entirely free from party feeling and prejudice or 
personal predilections, and that he would cordially 
rejoice if it were possible to remove any obstacle to 
the union of all that is respectable in the country, of 
those who have a common interest in its welfare and 
preservation, and to oppose that union to the designs 
and combinations of those who aim at the destruction 
of estabhshed institutions, lawful authority, and social 
order. But so long as this desirable object cannot 
be attained, it becomes his Majesty to endeavour to 
avoid, by aU legitimate means, the risk and the evils 
to which the people which Providence has committed 
to his rule may be exposed from the prevalence of 
party feeling and a continued struggle for power, 
of which the effects, by conveying the executive 
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authority of the State into the hands of successive 
short-lived administrations, must gradually destroy 
its energies and finally endanger its existence. 

“William, R ” 

Watching events, and carefuUy scanning the signs 
of the times, I firmly believed that the leaders had 
made up their minds to aU consequences, and that 
some of their followers were convinced that things 
would go smoothly the moment the blow was struck. 
The more prevailing language was, that the time was 
come for a struggle, and that the battle must now be 
fought out. 

Those who used such pernicious language were not 
aware of the mischiefs to which they were hunying 
on the country. They were blinded by their hatred 
to the Ministers, and their revengeful feelings against 
the Reform Bill, to gratify which they were ready to 
run any risks. They had openly avowed that their 
great object was a dissolution — “anything to get rid 
of the present House of Commons ; ” quite overlook- 
ing the fact that a new one, even if chosen within a 
few months, would give them nothing like such a 
number of supporters as would enable them to carry 
on the Government. Their calculation, therefore, was, 
that a new Parliament would probably be too equally 
balanced for those who succeeded them to govern 
with; and thus a second dissolution would be un- 
avoidable, and that under the influence of the greatest 
popular excitement and agitation, so that the Govern- 
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ment then to be formed would be entirely in the 
power of the most violent parties. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I was fully persuaded that not one of the 
institutions of the country would have been safe. I 
was equally convinced that our opponents were solely 
intent on their immediate object, and were regardless 
of consequences. They were willing to jeopardise the 
very existence of the House of Lords, provided only 
they got rid of the Ministry and the present House 
of Commons. I wrote fully on this subject to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, and I added that much of the success 
of our opponents in persuading more timid or more 
reflecting men to go along with them, was owing to 
the pains industriously taken by certain persons to 
misrepresent what was going on at Court, sometimes 
by suppressing facts, at other times by direct misre- 
presentation. As an instance of suppression, I men- 
tioned the care with which his Majesty’s letter to 
the Archbishop was confined to the six or seven 
bishops who voted against the Government, no 
knowledge whatever of it having been communicated 
to any other. Even the Bishop of Chichester (who 
voted with Government) had no intimation whatever 
of such a letter having been written. 

There was one thing which I considered that the 
parties in question had whoUy overlooked, and yet it 
is a most indisputable truth. Men, but especially 
great bodies of men, are found to act far more strenu- 
ously, and when bad times come, far more violently, 
from antipathy and enmity than from opposite feel- 
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ings. Accordingly, already there were the plainest 
indications that in some quarters where the present 
Ministers had been attacked (as in the metropolitan 
districts and midland counties), the late proceedings 
in the Lords had produced a reaction, and all were 
waiting with anxiety to attack the Tories. When 
the struggle came, the animosity against them would 
be certain to carry men much further than any pop- 
ularity of the present or any other Ministers ever 
would do ; for indeed that animosity would be quite 
consistent with a dislike of both, and the co mm on 
enemies of all respectable parties in the State would 
join in the attach, and obtain far more than their 
share of influence. 

To avert the inevitable consequences, I could see 
no other course than that which the King so success- 
fully pursued the previous summer, and by which I 
am convinced he saved the monarchy. The House of 
Lords were very much discontented with it at the 
time. But I am quite confident, I may say I know, 
that many who felt greatly vexed at the moment, had 
since become persuaded that the House of Lords 
itself owed its safety, I may say its existence, to the 
course pursued. The King firmly took and kept his 
ground ; and the Lords, knowing that he was deter- 
mined to prevent the dreadful consequences of a 
collision, took care that no collision should happen, 
and therefore that there should be no necessity for 
having recourse to the only effectual expedient for 
preventing it. My belief was that the creation at 
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once of four or five peers, ■with a plain intimation 
that more would be created, if necessary, would 
effectually discomfit the scheme now brought to the 
very point of execution. 

I urged all this in my letters to Taylor, in order 
that he might submit it to the King. The effect of all 
this ■will appear from the following correspondence: — 

TEOM Sm HEEBEET TATLOE. 

“Windsor Castle, June 16, 1833. 

“ My deae Loed, — The King did not return until 
late yesterday evening, and I therefore deferred sub- 
mitting the letter I had the honour of receiving from 
your Lordship by messenger until this morning, when 
I also read to him that which came by the post. 

“His Majesty orders me to assure you that he 
enters with anxious solicitude into aU that you state 
with regard to the present critical posture of affairs, 
and that it is impossible for you or Lord Grrey, or 
any other of his confidential servants, or of his other 
subjects, to take a more serious "view of it than he 
does. His Majesty has contemplated the gro^vsdng 
e'vil with apprehension, and -without endeavouring to 
scrutinise too closely the causes which may have pro- 
duced such effects and such a crisis, he has earnestly 
endeavoured to give his best consideration to, and to 
promote, all that may lessen the embarrassment, and 
relieve the monarchy and the country from the pres- 
sure of the mischief. 

“But he cannot conceal from himself that every 
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day, every tour almost, throws fresh difficulty and 
obstacle in the way of any attempt to effect that 
union of desirable and respectable influence which 
appears to him so necessary for the prosperity and 
security of the country, and the maintenance of its 
institutions ; and his Majesty laments this the more, 
as it must strengthen an impression, very frequently 
admitted, that the danger arises, more from the vio- 
lence and hostility of parties which have a stake in 
the existence of these institutions, and whose feelings 
and purposes ought to be, and he firmly believes are, 
strictly Conservative, than from the revolutionary and 
demoralising designs and proceedings of those who 
would seek to raise themselves by introducing anarchy 
and confusion in the State. 

“His Majesty sincerely laments the continued pre- 
valence of the hatred to the present Administration, 
and of revengeful feeling against the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill, to which your Lordship ascribes the 
opposition of the Tories to the Irish Church Reform 
Bfll, and to other measures of the Government ; and 
although he thinks that the estimate of the first may 
be over-rated, he does not doubt that the feelings of 
many may be excited to continued bitterness and 
soreness by the effects of Schedule A, which they 
view as having deprived them of property and influ- 
ence. Rooted prejudices, principles, and opinions, 
may weigh with others, and the desire of coming into 
office with some ; but whatever may be the combina- 
tion of causes, it has the effect of producing a com- 
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bination of purpose 'wbicli is seriously to be regretted 
and deprecated by those who contemplate, as does 
your Lordship, and as does the King, all the evils and 
the risk which may arise out of it from a collision 
between the two Houses, and the continuance of a 
struggle which may defeat every attempt to maintain 
or form a strong and Conservative Government, and 
may eventually throw the affairs of the country into 
the destroying hands of those who are anxiously 
watching the occurrence of so fatal a result. 

“ All this the King feels ; and he is surprised, as 
you are, that it should escape the observation of those 
who are so deeply interested, as they have always 
professed to be, in averting such a state of things ; 
who, after the failure of the attempt to form an 
Administration when called upon by the King to do 
so, ought to be very cautious of placing themselves, his 
Majesty, and the country, under the serious embar- 
rassment which must result from a second failure, or 
from the uncertainty which, as you justly observe, 
and as his Majesty feels, may attend the returns of 
another general election in the present temper of the 
country, or the attempt to improve them by succes- 
sive dissolutions. There are some, indeed, whose 
violence might lead them to go all lengths, and to 
feel callous as to the consequences, as they showed 
when they supported Sir Henry Parnell's motion, 
which assailed the prerogative of the Crown ; but his 
Majesty cannot, under any circumstances, or with 
reference to the influence of any feeling, believe that 
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such would he the acts of those who opposed that 
motion. 

“ The King does not doubt that some effect is pro- 
duced by misrepresentation of what passes here, and 
of his sentiments, as well as by the suppression of 
what may be known to those who exercise an influ- 
ence over the more timid or more ignorant ; but it is 
impossible that these should wholly shut their eyes 
and ears, and his Majesty has not been sparing of the 
means and endeavours to undeceive. His sanction 
to the answer to the address of the House of Lords, 
which has been generally allowed to carry a sharp 
rebuke, was given, as you know, without the slightest 
hesitation; and I am warranted in saying that it 
would have been given as freely if it had been simply 
sent to him as on other occasions, and had not been 
obtained in a manner which might have had the 
effect of betraying a doubt to the public and to the 
opposite party of his Majesty’s inclination to support 
the Government.* 

“ His letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, per- 
haps one of the strongest steps ever taken towards 
placing beyond the possibility of doubt the sentiments 
he entertained, and towards influencing the course of 
others, originated with his Majesty, and was not com- 
municated to any of his servants until it had been 
sent to the Archbishop. One of his objects in writ- 

♦ This refers to ray going with Lord Grey to Windsor, which we 
considered it onr duty to do, as explanations might have been required 
wMoh were better ^ven personally than by correspondence. 
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ing it "was, that his sentiments should become gene- 
rally known to the Opposition ; but this has failed, 
from the reserve adopted by the person to whom it 
was addressed ; and it is therefore his Majesty’s in- 
tention to give a copy of it to the Archbishop of 
York, on Wednesday next, when he will see him, 
and urge strongly the embarrassment he apprehends 
from the opposition made to the measures of his 
Government. 

“ Your Lordship has, in your last letter, stated that 
the Opposition in the House of Lords are making an 
effort to throw out the Local Courts Bid ; and although 
it confirms and affords a strong indication of their 
hostility, his Majesty considers it to be ill-judged, and 
by no means calculated to serve their purpose, as their 
opposition to a popular measure must diminish their 
hopes (if, indeed, they can entertain such at present) 
of establishiug a popular ascendancy ; and as it can- 
not otherwise answer their purpose, inasmuch as the 
defeat of the Government on this question, however 
otherwise unpleasant, would not place them under 
the necessity of resigning, nor, indeed, need, in his 
Majesty’s opinion, the loss of any other question in 
the House of Lords ; while his Majesty shall decline 
to admit such tender of their resignation, and shall 
continue in the persuasion that nothing could be more 
inconsistent with the interests of the country, and 
therefore with the correct discharge of his own duty, 
than to risk the frequent change of Government. 

“ This, unfortunately, does not apply to the Irish 
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Cimreli Eeform Bill, and this has conseq^uently be- 
come a source of uneasiness and embarrassment, from 
which, as threatening in its result the dissolution cf 
the Government, his Majesty might have been re- 
lieved, if the existence of the Government Lad not 
been staked upon it. Allowing that this was rendered 
unavoidable by the circumstances under which that 
pledge was given, his Majesty must lament it, as it 
has deprived him of the option which he was prepared 
to exercise, and has forced upon him the considera- 
tion of an alternative to which he had on a former 
occasion shown a repugnance which continues un- 
diminished. 

“His Majesty believes that the Opposition would 
not drive matters to an extremity if they had felt 
that the collision would be produced without enabling 
them to carry their point; and it must be obvious 
that they connect the defeat of the Government on 
the Irish Church Eeform BOl with their pledge that 
they will stand and fall by its result, and are sensible 
that his Majesty’s determination to retain them in 
spite of the efforts of their continued opposition, can- 
not avail whenever this question shall be decided 
against them. 

" To obviate this difi&culty it is proposed again to 
his Majesty to resort to the obnoxious alternative of 
making an addition to the peerage ; and your Lord- 
ship states that this is consistent with the course 
which his Majesty so successfully pursued last sum- 
mer, and to which the House of Lords owes its exist- 
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ence, and wHcli prevented the collision and its dread- 
ful consequences. But his Majesty orders me to 
remind you that he had declined to make peers to the 
extent required, that his refusal produced the resig- 
nation of the Government, and the failure of an 
attempt to form another ; and it was owing to that 
failure, and the apprehension of a collision which, 
objectionable as it was, at any rate could not have 
realised any object of ambition or party, that the 
creation of additional peers was abandoned and the 
House of Lords saved. 

“ No person can view the effects of a collision with 
greater apprehension than his Majesty, but he dreads 
also, in a yet greater degree, the effect of any mea- 
sure which may degrade the House of Peers and the 
aristocracy of the country. The former evil must be 
temporary, and may yield to measures of prevention 
before its prejudice can be seriously felt, but the latter 
would be lasting; and the unfavourable impression 
which must be made by resorting to the nomination 
of peers in order to control the independent vote of 
the House of Lords, must be yet more striking, as 
it would follow a reform of the other branch of the 
Legislature, a chief feature of which was the abolition 
of nomination boroughs. 

“ But the King feels also that his character and his 
credit are deeply implicated in this question, and 
that, after all that has passed, he could not resort to 
this expedient without something like degradation, 
such as would take greatly from the value of the 
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support lie does give, and is disposed to continue to 
give, to Ms Government. 

“Your LordsMp proposes tlie creation of four or 
five peers, witli a plain intimation tliat more will be 
created if necessary, and you tMnk this would effec- 
tually discomfit the scheme now brought to the very 
point of being executed. But his Majesty conceives 
there can be very little security for so restricted an 
exercise of the prerogative, or for its effect. 

“ The selection of four or five could not be made 
without giving umbrage to other candidates, and 
without possibly producing the secession of an equal 
number of those who may be disappointed. Others 
must then be created to supply the consequent vacan- 
cies in the ranks. 

“ The experiment and the intimation may fail of 
producing the desired effect, but the principle having 
been admitted, it would be submitted that there could 
be no objection to carry it further, and that the inti- 
mation is a pledge which must be redeemed ; and it 
is natural to suppose that the proposal would not be 
made without looking forward to its proving effectual, 
and that, if the engine prove too weak, his Majesty 
might, having conceded its use, agree to its being 
strengthened. 

“ Thus his Majesty would be led on from step to 
step, and engaged in a measure which he dislikes 
beyond expression ; and those who urge him to it, 
and who probably would not do so if they apprehended 
such a result, would have in their favour the strong 
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argument that it is unwise, weak, and impolitic to 
have undertaken that which you have not made up 
your mind to complete after having abandoned the 
chief objection, which is to the principle. 

“ The King believes Lord Grey to be himself ex- 
tremely averse to any other than a very limited addi- 
tion of peers — namely, of four or five; and his 
Majesty has been assured by him that he would 
never propose any other. Lord Grey must therefore 
enter into his feelings as to the inconvenience of 
resorting to this expedient in order to escape from 
the embarrassment which arises from the pledge given 
on the Irish Church Eeform BUI. 

“ Upon the whole, the question is full of difficulty; 
and this and other considerations connected with the 
state of the country and the signs of the times, en- 
gage his Majesty’s solicitude, and render him daily 
more anxious for the possibility of finding a solution 
of the difficulty, and a remedy for present and im- 
pending evils in the union of men of talent, influ- 
ence, and property, who have a common stake in the 
country, and a common interest in its happiness 
and safety, and in the maintenance of its monarchical 
institutions. His Majesty is very sensible of aU the 
impediments to the realisation of so desirable and so 
essential an object, and of the wishes which he is 
bound to form, as well as of the difficulty of setting 
it on foot ; but he would readily agree to any sugges- 
tions which might be offered to him for the promotion 
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of such an object, and the day of its success would be 
the happiest of his life. 

“In the contemplation of the possible though 
dreaded result of the present struggle, it is natural 
that the King should consider what may be the sit- 
uation of the Administration by which the present 
should be replaced, and the unavoidable effect of 
difference of political opinions and principles which 
must lead to the establishment of a formidable and 
embarrassing Opposition, consisting in great measure 
of those who are so ably conducting the business of 
the country at this period. It is not extraordinary 
that, in addressing your Lordship on this occasion 
and this subject, his Majesty should contemplate with 
apprehension the possibility of your transcendent 
talents and formidable energies being again arrayed 
against the Government of the country, and this 
must strengthen the anxious desire he has ordered 
me to express. 

“ I have read this letter to the King, and his Ma- 
jesty authorises me to add that it expresses correctly 
the sentiments and the feelings he had commanded 
me to convey to you. — ^I have the honour to be, with 
great regard, my dear Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient and faithful servant, H. Tatlok. 

“The Lobd High Chakoelloe.” 


TO SIR HEEBEET TATLOE. 

“Beekelet Squaeb, June 18, 1833. 

“ Mt dbae Sir Herbert, — ^I received your letter 
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of the 16tli late on Sunday night, and as 1 wished to 
see Lord Grey before J answered it, this has caused 
the delay. 

“ Everything that has happened must tend to show 
his Majesty’s firm and gracious intention to support 
his Government; and, above all, his letter to the 
Archbishop, which was in the Archbishop’s hands 
before any one of the Ministers had seen it. His 
Majesty’s communication of this, in the quarter 
you mention, cannot fail to have a very salutary 
effect. 

“ TTia Majesty’s solicitude on the present occasion 
is most natural, and does the highest honour to his 
principles and his feelings. The repugnance his 
Majesty feels to the course alluded to in my letter of 
Saturday, is really not greater than I feel myself ; and 
I beg you to assure his Majesty that, in throwing out 
the suggestion, I by no means intended to give a 
final and conclusive opinion, stiU less to speak on the 
part of any one else ; but having stated what I most 
deeply felt impressed with, upon the approaching 
n.risis, and described the dangers towards which the 
proceedings of the Opposition were plainly driving 
the country, I naturally conceived that his Majesty 
would say, ‘ There is no need of dwelling so much on 
the evil, if you have no plan for a remedy.’ I there- 
fore stated one remedy which appeared to me sure 
and effectual, though certainly attended with many 
objectionable consequences ; and I only stated it as 
fit to be considered and kept in view, and, as it wer^ 
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in reserve, should the necessity become as pressing as 
I feared it would. 

“ If there be any other, I shall most sincerely re- 
joice, but I am sure I do not see it. Those combina- 
tions to which you allude appear wholly impracticable, 
while men are in their present state of hostility; and 
if attempted at this time, would inevitably produce 
the most disastrous consequences, utterly destroying 
the character of all public men, and placing the 
country in the hands of the enemies of all good 
government. 

“ The conduct of the House of Lords renders this 
the more unquestionable. Those men are bent upon 
dictating to the Crown, the Commons, and the coun- 
try. They think that they have in their hands the 
absolute power of ruling all, and I much fear they 
will injure all, without exercising that power. But 
they themselves will be the first to suffer; and I 
assure you that the feeling towards them has already 
risen to a very alarming height. 

“ What you say respecting the pledge (on the Irish 
Church BiU), must be very materially qualified, by 
considering that such a measure as the Coercion BiU 
could never have been otherwise carried, or indeed 
even proposed, by the present Ministers ; but I ready 
think that this very circumstance of the pledge given 
affords almost the only chance of the Opposition fad- 
ing in their meditated attempt; for it may make 
some of their followers hesitate to join them in an 
attack which they know must produce such a result. 
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Certain it is that at this time the only parties -who 
are in great spirits are those strong adherents of the 
Opposition, andtheEadicals; others are very generally 
thoughtful, and even desponding. — Believe me ever, 
my dear Sir Herbert, most faithfully yours, 

H. B.” 

TEOM SIE HERBEET TAYLOE. 

(Private) 

“WiNDSOE Castle, June 19 , 1833 . 

“ My dear Lord, — I do not delay acknowledging 
the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of yesterday, and 
acquainting you that I have had the honour of sub- 
mittiug it to the King, who has ordered me to notice 
that part of it relative to which you communicated 
with Lord Grey. 

• ••••••• 

“ I have received his Majesty’s commands to say 
a few words also on the subject of the pledge which 
has been appended to the result of the Irish Church 
Eeform BilL 

“ The King had stated that, ‘ alhwing the pledge 
to have heen rendered unavoidable by the circum- 
stances under which it was given, he laments it as 
having deprived him of the option he was prepared to 
exercise ; ’ and this he repeats. He does not mean 
to say that his Government could or could not have 
carried the Irish Coercion measure without entering 
into such a pledge with respect to further measures, 
nor does he enter into any consideration of the effect 
which it may or may not produce upon those who 
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may not be disposed to go the lengths of the ultras 
in the ranks of either class of your opponents ; but 
his Majesty cannot help feeling and saying, that by 
such pledge on the result of any measure, whether 
the effect of necessity, of policy, or of the principle 
on which the Government consider it their dufy to 
act, they deprive themselves of the advantage of his 
Majesty’s determination to support them against the 
successful opposition in the House of Lords, and 
therefore deprive his Majesty of the option he was 
prepared to exercise with respect to this, as with 
respect to other measures, upon the principles stated 
in my letter of the 16 th instant. 

“His Majesty has ordered me to add, that he has 
had a very satisfactory conversation with the Arch- 
bishop of York, the particulars of which he will state 
to Lord Grey. — I have the honour to be, with great 
regard, my dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful servant, H. Taylor. 

“ Thb Lobd Hige ChanoeiiLoii.” 

TEOM EAEL GEET. 

“ Dotoing Steebt, 7um 19, 1833. 

“ My dear Chancellor, — ^AU the material points 
in Taylor s letter seem to me to be satisfactorily 
answered in yours. In your first letter you certainly 
propose more directly than was consistent with what 
I had said to the Edng, the possibility of an even- 
tual creation of peers to counterbalance the majority 
against us. This, you may remember, the Cabinet had 
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agreed in considering as ont of tlie question, on the 
present occasion. This certainly was very strongly 
my own opinion ; and I stated to the King, for the 
purpose of removing the apprehension by which he 
was considerably affected, that no such proposition 
would be made to him. 

“I made a reserve, however, of five or six, as an 
indication, if necessary, of his continued confidence 
and support, but not as the proof of a determination 
to go further. 

“ The manner, however, in which you explain this, 
as your individual suggestion of a remedy for the evil 
with which the country is threatened, if no other 
could be found, with all the repugnance you express 
to it, ought to satisfy the Eong, and I have no doubt 
will do so. 

“We have done all we can. We have laid the 
whole case before his Majesty — the danger which 
exists, and the means of averting it. We have there- 
fore nothing now left but to wait the issue, our line 
of conduct being clearly marked, and being indeed 
without an alternative. — ^Ever yours, Geey.” 

{Pnvate) 

“Windsor Castle, J'dy 14 , 1833 . 

“ My deae Lord, — beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Lordship’s letter of yesterday, which I had the 
honour of submitting to the King. His Majesty 
also had learnt conflicting reports respecting the plans 
of the Opposition on Wednesday, and the probable 
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result. But lie still clings to the belief that they -will 
not tbrov out the Irish Church Beform Bill, at least 
to the belief that the Duke of Wellington will not be 
a party to that proceeding, although he admits that 
Sir Eobert Peel’s vote upon its last stage in the House 
of Commons is calculated to shake it. On the other 
hand, after the communications made to your Lord- 
ship on Tuesday as to the expected result of the 
debate, which were so decidedly contradicted by 
that result, it is not very safe to trust any reports 
or communications from the Opposition on these 
occasions. 

“His Majesty has heard also that some of the 
party are busily engaged in arranging a new govern- 
ment — and, on the other hand, that this has been 
given up as a hopeless business. In short, rumours and 
reports reach him as they do others, but he very much 
doubts whether those who would carry weight have 
any plans, and he doubts yet more the practicability 
of their forming a government upon the strength and 
stability of which any reliance could be placed. 

“You are perfectly aware of his Majesty’s feeling 
with regard to a change under such circumstances, 
and he concludes that you will have seen the com- 
munication to Lord Grey of his determination not to 
accept the resignation of his present Ministers, unless 
satisfied that there exist satisfactory means of forming 
another government which can carry on the business 
of the country and hold on. 

“ The K mg is not surprised that you should be tired 
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and disgusted witli tlie present course of tMngs, and 
with holding office in such times, and with the 
annoyance of encountering almost daily the bitter 
hostility of the House of Lords; and he can easily con- 
ceive that you often heartily wish yourself out of so 
unpleasant and unprofitable a concern ; but I need not 
say how strongly his Majesty feels that you can on no 
account be spared. Times may mend, and the best 
chance of their mending is afforded by the continua] 
services of such men as yourself. If these should 
cease to put their shoulder to the wheel, the machine 
will stop. The result of Tuesday’s debate, and of 
the previous progress on the Local Courts Bill, was 
certainly very mortifying and discouraging, and I am 
not surprised that your Lordship should have felt it so 
acutely ; but it would not have justified resignation ; 
and I question whether m these times, and with such 
uncertain and hazardous prospects, the loss of the 
Irish Church Reform Bill would justify resignation if 
a pledge had not been attached. 

“ The conduct pursued by Lord Hill has annoyed 
the King extremely, and it is impossible that any one 
should attempt to justify it. To his friends especially 
it must be a subject of great concern. 

“ As to the difficulties of the present crisis, and the 
mischief which may arise out of them, no one can be 
less disposed than I am to under-estimate them; but I 
have always felt that difficulties are made to be over- 
come, and with God’s blessing I trust I shall live to 
congratulate you upon their being overcome, and upon 
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the country being in full possession of benefits to which 
your labours will have so essentially contributed. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great regard, my 
dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful 
servant, H. Taylor. 

“The Lord High Chahcellob, &e. &c. &c.” 

{Private.) 

“■Windsor Castle, July 23 , 1833 . 

" My dear Lord, — ^Your Lordship’s letter of yes- 
terday did not reach me until past eight o’clock, upon 
the King’s return from London ; and although I took 
the earliest opportunity of submitting it to the King, 
I could not reply to it by post. You will forgive my 
saying that it appeared to me that you were disposed 
to take too gloomy a view of your prospects with 
regard to the tdtimate fate of the Irish Church Ee- 
form Bill, and one not borne out by the conclusions 
which it is reasonable to draw from what has already 
passed, and from what you yourself state to be the 
present feelmg ; and these were also the remarks of 
the King on reading your Lordship’s letter. 

*' That the majority of the Opposition Lords would 
be glad to throw out the Bill, no one can doubt, and 
as little that they would be glad to turn the Govern- 
ment out with it: that they might do the former, 
if they set about it in good earnest, appears equally 
indisputable ; and that the second contingency must 
be the effect of such defeat, results necessarily from 
the pledge which has committed the existence of the 
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Government -with the fate of this Bill. But although 
there may be some who are so mad, mischievous, or 
short-sighted, as to prefer a serious collision between 
the two Houses or a convulsion in the country to 
the abandonment of an opposition which may in their 
view produce such consequences, there appears to his 
Majesty sufficient reason to believe and to hope that 
such are not the feelings or the views of others in 
sufficient number to prevent such results; and his 
Majesty persists in giving credit to these for such 
good sense and policy, and also for a desire to preserve 
the peace of the country, as shall prevent them from 
driving or allowing things to be driven to extremities, 
while they are conscious that any attempt on their 
part to form an efficient Administration, in the event 
of the dissolution of the present Government, would 
be hopeless. They may continue to annoy you with 
meetings, reports, and demonstrations tending to 
keep you in a state of teasing and feverish suspense ; 
but their hostility to you will not carry them to the 
length of cutting their own throats, which they must 
be sensible they would do, if they were to force on 
the dissolution of the Government upon a question 
decidedly popular, and accompanied by a strong 
collision with the other branch of the Legislature, of 
which the influence in the country, and in the 
administration of its concerns, has unfortunately 
become gradually so preponderating as to be almost 
paramount. 

“ Nor can they be ignorant of the feelings and sen- 
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timents of tlie great majority of that House, or callous 
to the conviction that the moderation "with ■which 
(with few exceptions) they are pursuing their course 
as respects the House of Lords, and the quiet manner 
in which they are observing its proceedings, arise 
from a sense of their power and of that paramount 
influence. 

“ All these considerations lead his Majesty to be- 
lieve and to hope that the blow which your Lordship 
apprehends will not be struck. — I have the honour 
to be, with great regard, my dear Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble servant, 

" H. Taylor. 

“P.S . — The King has just received Lord Grey’s 
very satisfactory report of the past evening’s pro- 
ceedings in the Committee.” 

{Private.) 

“ St James’s, July 24 , 1833 . 

“ My dear Lord, — I cannot leave London without 
acknowledging the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
this day, and acquainting you that I have submitted 
it to the King. 

“ His Majesty was by no means disposed to tbirik 
that it was in your nature to take a gloomy view of 
things, but you certainly did appear to him to have 
done so in your last letter, with respect to the prob- 
able course and the results of the discussion on the 
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Irish. Church Reform Bill; and his Majesty considered 
also that his Grovemment in general were less san- 
guine than he was himself, and that they formed 
their opinions on reports raised and spread for the 
purpose of annoying them, rather than upon any 
reasonable view of general circumstances. Without 
repeating what I have said on this subject, I will only 
observe that up to this day the King’s anticipations 
have been confirmed, and that the occurrences of last 
night are calculated to strengthen them. His Ma- 
jesty was weU aware of the violence of those who 
are anxious and have endeavoured to drive the Duke 
of Wellington to a course of opposition and measures 
which are repugnant to his own good sense, and to 
his probable conviction of and dread of the evils 
which would result from the dissolution of the 
Government at this period. But the violence on the 
one side, and the reluctance to yield to it on the 
other, were the very circumstances upon which his 
Majesty felt justified in building his expectations of 
your success ; and it appeared to him impossible that 
this diversity of feeling should not produce schism 
and divisions which must serve your purpose. His 
Majesty sincerely hopes that his Government will 
very soon be satisfactorily relieved from suspense. — 
I have the honour to be, with great regard, my dear 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful 
servant, H. Taylor. 

“ The Eight Hon. The Loed Chancbllob, &c. &o. &c.” 
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{Private.) 

“ Wansted, August 30, 1833. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I forgot before leaving 
town to renew my urgent request about Miss Mar- 
tineau’s pension, of which we talked last winter. I 
am sure Lady Grey (if I wrote to her, which I have 
a great mind to do) will join warmly in this. You 
know what was her (Miss Martineau’s) case. When 
her father failed in the panic, she refused an annuity 
from some of her relations, and supported herself and 
her mother hy her needle. This I know to be the 
fact ; she went on for two years in that way, then 
discovered that she had another gift and another 
vocation. She has since made a good income by her 
books. But she is driven to write too much and 
too constantly ; and this is spoiling her, and indeed 
wearing her out. So that £100 a-year might be 
the means of saving her from going dowm, and finally 
going out. Whether or not she might be romantic 
about it, as she was about her cousin’s offer, I can’t 
tell. But, at all events, your offering it to her would 
be a most creditable thing to you, and be most agree- 
able to all our people. — ^Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 
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Campbell’s claims. 

Some miscMef-making person had carried to the 
Bishop of Exeter a tale that I had taken offence at 
some expressions he had used in a recent debate, as 
if they had been an attack upon me. This had no 
foundation whatever, but the story produced from 
the Bishop the following excellent letter. I may 
here state that ever since I knew him in the House of 
Lords I had entertained the highest opinion of the 
great talents of that prelate. Sure I am that had he 
taken to the Bar, instead of the Church, as a profes- 
sion, he would have risen to the very highest place. 
Lord Grey never could endure him : — 
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rEOM THE BISHOP OE EXETEE, 

{Private) 

“34 St James’s Place. 

“ My dbae Lord, — have been informed that it 
has been supposed, or that it has been affected to be 
supposed, that I alluded to your Lordship the night 
before last, when I said something about the offices 
or officers of state who had been believed to commu- 
nicate with the ‘ Times.’ I give your Lordship my 
honour that I had no such purpose. The party to 
whom I really alluded was Lord Durham, and the 
ground of my allusion was, what has been so much 
the subject of recent talk, the alleged estrangement 
between his Lordship and Lord Grey, on the notion, 
whether true or not, that the ‘Times’ had been 
enabled to say what ought not to have been put 
within its power. 

“ I was much hurt when I was told that I had been 
supposed to have said anything, by mere implication, 
adverse in any way t© you ; for although no private 
consideration would or ought to prevent my saying 
openly what it might appear to me that I had a right 
to say in defending a great public cause, yet I should 
certainly be restrained by the strongest feelings from 
saying anything covertly against you. To you I feel 
indebted for disinterested and most judicious kind- 
ness, shown to me when I needed kindness ; and I 
should blush for myself if I could ever act in a manner 
unworthy of that feeling^ 
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“ Do not think that I 'wiite this to deprecate your 
powerful attack on me for anything I may have said, 
I only wish that you should know I am not so base 
as to insimtate anything against you, — ^Tours, my 
dear Lord, most sincerely, H. Exetee.” 

In the autumn I had the following correspondence 
with Lord Grey : — 

FROM EAEL GEET. 

‘‘ Howiok, Sejptember 14, 1833. 

“Mt deae Chancelloe, — I received your letter 
on my arrival here, where, I am sorry to say, I have 
not found the weather of which you boast in West- 
morland. 

“The King’s speech on the investment of the 
Speaker was very generally known from the report 
of many who heard it, and I see is stated in the 
‘ Globe,’ though not correctly, as he did not use the 
phrase, ‘Eeformed House of Commons.’ I should 
not like to give my authority for its publication, not 
remembering accurately the precise expressions ; but 
the substance was what I stated to you. I do not 
believe in any intrigues at Windsor. I never saw 
the King less in a disposition to say or do anjrthing 
which could afford hope or encouragement to those 
who might be willing to engage in them, though on 
certain subjects he is apt to run a little out of the 
course when he is in the vein of speaking. For in- 
stance, after the great military dinner, which he gave 

VOL. HI. u 
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last week in St George’s Hall after a review, he 
launched out against France, and raising his voice to 
its highest pitch, told his guests that he hoped, if 
ever they had to draw their swords, it would he 
against the French, the natural enemies of England. 
Per contra he holds language equally strong with 
respect to Russia, though not in speeches. He has 
conducted himself, according to my last accounts, 
with perfect discretion in his reception of the young 
Queen of Portugal. 

*••••• • 

I have heard nothing worth repeating since I arrived 
here, hut the course things are taking in Portugal 
makes me fear, more than I did, that we shall not he 
able to abstain much longer from taking measures to 
put an end to a war which must ruin that country, 
and cannot continue without producing injury and 
discredit to us. — ^Ever yours, Grey. 

** The pamphlet is quite excellent. The Tory 
papers, of course, will say many things that can 
annoy, whether true or false. I never read them.” 

{Private) 

“Howick, Bept&mher 21 , 1833 . 

“Dear Chancellor, — I am quite as well satisfied 
as you are that we have not hitherto interposed in 
Portugal, hut if Bourmont continues a war of devas- 
tation there, I think it will be impossible for us, con- 
sistently either with the interest or the honour of 
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tMs country, to abstain from taking effectual measures 
to put an end to it. France is quite -wiiliag to join 
witb us ; and Leopold, if he is not a traitor, ought to 
be equally ready to do so. We three concurring, the 
thmg would soon be settled. I am sure you will agree 
with me in thinking that the Holy Alliance must not 
be allowed to interfere. 

“I am perhaps too indifferent to attacks in the 
newspapers, and had only seen a very unfair article 
upon the Westminister stall in the ‘Morning Herald,’ 
of which I had not intended to take notice ; but, in 
consequence of what you say, I have sent the facts 
to Ellice, to deal with as he pleases. They are very 
strong. 

“ The Bishopric of Hereford, held by the late 
Bishop with the Wardenship of Winchester, became 
vacant just as we were going out. 

“ The King desired that my brother should be ap- 
pointed to it, as a mark of his regard to me, and 
signified his wish that he should keep the living of 
Bishopsgate with it in commendam, as the Bishop of 
London had done when he was Bishop of Chester. 
This I declined, but, our resignation [not] having then 
been accepted, asked a stall for him when an oppor- 
tunity should offer. 

“ The first that became vacant, St Paul’s, ought 
therefore to have been his, but for reasons of which 
you are aware I preferred giving it to Tate.* 

* James Tate, many years tlie distinguished master of the Grammar 
School of Eiohmoad, Yorkshire, editor of ‘ Horatius Eestitotus,’ 1832. 
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“ I really could not in justice pass over him a 
second time. 

“Every bishop with a small bishopric has some 
preferment with it. Hereford, with the Westminster 
stall, will not exceed what by the Irish Bill is stated 
as the income below which the Irish bishoprics ought 
not to be reduced. They live at less expense there, 
and come to London only once in four years. My 
brother, as junior bishop, has been obliged to reside 
constantly in London during the two longest sessions 
that ever occurred. Is not this a strong case 1 — ^Ever 
yours, Grey.” 


FROM EAEL GREY. 

“HowicK, October 17, 1833. 

“My dear Chancellor, — I have received your 
letter, having heard previously an excellent account 
of you from Holland, on your passage through 
London. 

“ Melbourne had written to me about the proro- 
gation. I suggested the 5 th or the 12th December, 
and I understand that they have determined on the 
latter, and the council would be held for this purpose 
on Wednesday last. 

“I am very glad to hear that the Municipal 
Commission is going on so well. This and other 
important questions, especially that most difficult one 
of tithes, should be, if possible, in such a state of 
preparation as to be introduced immediately after the 
meeting of Parliament. 
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“Wellesley ■writes me ■word that the Duke of 
Cumberland, as grand master, is gi'ving great activity 
to the Orange lodges, and if his proceedings axe not 
checked, that the Coercion Bill will he rendered 
nugatory in that part of the country. I have desired 
him to get an accurate account of aU that has been 
done, to be laid before the Cabinet when it re- 
assembles officially. In the mean time, to exert the 
powers of the Government to stop the processions on 
the 5th November. 

“Ellice is now here, having been some time in 
Scotland. He has given me much useful information 
■with respect to the state of that country, which ■will 
require serious consideration. He heard from Gillies’* 
that two vacancies are likely soon to occur on the 
Bench. The filling them up ’wiU require great care 
and attention, and I ■trust nothing will be done tiU I 
have had an opportunity of considering it with you 
and Melbourne. 

“ I hear very good accounts of the King, and they 
are confirmed by my correspondence with him, which, 
on his part, is quite cordial, but strongly marked by 
a dislike of too close a connection •with France. On 
the other hand he is very much excited against 
Eussia. 

“ The Peninsula does not promise much diminution 
of our difficulties. A contest for the crown in Spain 
seems nearly certain. Our conduct must be governed 
by circumstances of which we cannot at present s^ufii- 

* Adam Gillies— see vol. 1 p. 232. 
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ciently judge; but I tbink there can be no doubt 
that our interest is on the side of the Queen, and that 
whilst we risk nothing by sending credentials to 
Villiers,* with a discretion to withhold them if circum- 
stances, at the time of his receiving them, should 
make him think it expedient to do so, a great moral 
effect in favour of that cause would be produced by 
this recognition. 

“At Lisbon, Pedro is acting the part of Don 
Miguel, and I am convinced no good can ever be 
done while he remains there, unless his present Min- 
isters can be removed, and a wholesome constraint 
put upon him by the appointment of others, whose 
principles and character would give confidence to the 
country. 

“I have lately been very far from well, but am 
better. I shall be in town on the 10th of November. 
— Ever yours, Grey.” 


{Private) 

“ Howick, October 25, 1833. 

“My dear Chancellor, — 

Tt is quite clear that all active interference, on the 
part both of England and France, in the Spanish 
affairs, should be avoided as much as possible. The best 
chance of obviating this necessity is to be found in 
giving to the Queen all the moral support that we 
can, without committing ourselves to anything further. 

* Sir George Yilliers, at that time onr ambassador at Madrid, after- 
wards Earl of darendon and Secretaiy of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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But there are two dangers — the one, of the intrigues 
which will be carried on by the Ministers of our good 
allies in the north against us; the other, the real danger 
that maybe created to France if Don Carlos should be 
able to make head so far even as to carry on a doubt- 
ful conflict in Spain, in combination with the French 
Carlists. Your advice to De Broglie is perfectly good, 
but you must consider the difficulties in which he 
may be placed in such a state of things as I have 
supposed, and how strongly he may be controlled by 
public opinion. The result of all is what I begun by 
stating, that we should do all we can, without inter- 
fering, to favour the cause, the success of which is 
closely connected with our own most important inte- 
rests. 

" It was therefore of the utmost consequence that 
[illegibly credentials should be received, and creden- 
tials sent to Villiers, and it is most fortunate that our 
royal master has been brought to consent to it But 
this violent prejudice against everything French, and 
principally against Louis Philippe, has been, and will 
be, productive of great embarrassments. I believe the 
best course will be to let this matter alone for the 
present, and trust to opportunities to convince him 
that the projects of Mettemich, and not those of the 
French Government, are those which are likely to 
lead to a general war of the most fatal character. 

“ The truth is that it is Mettemich who, as he was 
in what was so falsely called the settlement of Europe 
after ’14 and ’15, the cause of all the mischief that 
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no-w exists, is the chief promoter of all the measures 
which, urged with a view to suppress the revolution- 
ary spirit, are the most likely to bring it into action. 
I think something effectual might be done to counter- 
act this by the press — a series of good articles headed 
‘ Metternich.’ . . . 

“The question of secondary punishments is cer- 
tainly one of very great importance. Howick has 
taken great pains upon it, understands it thoroughly, 
and I should like very much to see it placed in his 
hands, more especially if it were possible to make an 
arrangement for George Lamb, by which he might 
succeed him in the Home Department ; but there are 
more pressing questions — ^that of tithes, which cannot 
be delayed ; the poor-laws ; to say nothing of the 
corporations, and the financial arrangements which 
must be made in consequence of the opposition to the 
assessed taxes. These furnish, of themselves, work 
enough for a whole session. Besides, in politics as in 
war, I believe the wisdom of the maxim, to finish one 
thing before you begin another, to be incontrovertible. 

“ I shall, if alive, certainly be in town on the 10th, 
and I see no reason to think that I can be wanted 
sooner. — ^Ever yours. Grey,” 

At this time I received the following letter from 
the Due de Broglie ; — 


“ Pabis, Oddbre 25, 1833. 

“Dear Brougham, — J’ai eu un tr^s grand plaisir 
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k revoir quelque peu de votre Venture. Ce n’est pas 
qu’elle soit belle, mais elle est rare. 

“ Je ne disputerai point avec vous sur le sujet de 
VOS deux dpitres; car nous sonunes parfaitement 
d’accord. II est clair que I’intervention dans les 
affaires interieures des gouvernements n’est pas plus 
Idgitime au nom du prineipe constitutionel qu’au 
nom du prineipe absolutiste, et qu’il faut laisser les 
peuples de donner la forme d’administration, qui leur 
convient. Aussi n’avons nous pas la moindre idde 
de prendre les armes pour rdtablir en Espagne la con- 
stitution du Cortds, ou pour y dtablir toute autre con- 
stitution quelconque. II est clair, dgalement, qu’il faut 
laisser cbaque peuple de donner le souverain qui leur 
convient. Et quand ^ nous, nous aurions fort prdfdrd 
que Don Carlos eut succddd natureUement ^ son firdre, 
selon la loi de 1 713 ; cela dtait infiniment plus dans 
I’intdrdt de la France. La succession feminine qui nous 
menace de nous donner ce jour pour voisin, je ne sais 
qui, nous est au fond trds ddfavorable. Nous ne nous 
engagerons done k, I’dgard de la reine Isabelle dans 
aucune entreprise cbevaleresque; nous ne nous batter- 
ons pas uniquement pour les beaux yeux. Mais per- 
mettez-moi de vous le dire, vous 6tes bien [mieux] plac^ 
k votre aise pour pr^f^rer le prineipe de non-interven- 
tion dans toute la puret4 que nous : vous 6tes des insu- 
laires; toto divisos orbe Britannos; vous n’avez point 
de voisins, et quoiqu’H arrive sur le continent, vous 
vous croisez les bras, et vous n’en faites que rire. De 
plus, votre revolution est vieille de 150 ans ; elle a de 
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la barbe sur le menton, et le Eoi de Sardaigne n’est pas 
pour vous uu prdtendant fort et redoutable. Nous, 
nous n’avons que trois ans de date, et nous avons des 
voisins. Cela change grandement la tbbse. Don 
Carlos arrivant au trdne par voix de succession or- 
dinaire, nous ^tait done aussi indifferent que son frbre ; 
mais Don Carlos arrivant au trdne en chef de partie, 
comme un b^ros de centre revolution, k la t^te des 
moines et des volontaires royalistes, en criant ‘ Mort 
aux liberaux Fran9ais,’ et ‘ Vive Tinquisition,’ offrant 
asile b tons les Vendiens de France, accueillant selon 
toute apparence la Duebesse de Berri, le Due de Bor- 
deaux et toute sa sequelle, iustituant une Vendee sur 
notre frontifere du midi, est pour nous un voisin trbs 
incommode. C’est pour ce motif que nous avons jug^ 
convenable de nous declarer sur le ebamp en faveur 
de la reine, et de lui assurer en I’avouant bautement, 
tout I’appui que depend de nous b lui donner. Si 
cela affermit le gouvernement de la reine, ainsi que 
j’espbre, nous aurons bien fait. S’H succombe malgrb 
riuteret que nous avons temoigne pour lui, nous pren- 
drons conseil des circonstances, et nous ferons de notre 
mieux pour nous defendre contre celui qui le rempla- 
cera. Yoilb tout notre politique dans cette affaire. 
Nous n’avons jamais pensd b nous faire ni en Espagne, 
ni ailleurs, les Dons Quicbottes de la constitution et 
des Cortbs. C’est une entreprise assez difficile que 
d’btablir la liberty cbex soi, en la eonciliant avec 
I’ordre public. Aucun gouvernement n’a pour mission 
de I’btablir cbez les autres. Nous nous bornons b 
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cet ^gard h, faire des vceux bien sinc^res, et ^ ne rien 
emp^cher. Pardon de ce long griffonage. Donnez- 
moi de vos nouvelles, &c. &c. Id. de Bkoglib.” 

{Private) 

Brougham, November 4, 1833. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I bave really no doubt at 
all about tbe expediency, not to say the necessity, of 
your seeing tbe King, and at once settling it. Tbe 
enemy are already at work, I doubt not. They are, I 
know, flying reports about tbe town in all directions 
of tbe King insisting on Lyndburst, &c. &c.; and wbo 
knows wbat tbe Duke of Cumberland may put into 
certain people’s beads ? Moreover, tbe vacancy of tbe 
office is of extreme inconvenience. 

“ As for any other arrangements, there is not tbe 
least burry. You will bave two or three weeks at 
least (if necessary) to make up your mind upon these. 
A Solicitor-General by law has all tbe Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s power when that place is vacant. — Yours ever, 

“H. Brougham. 

“ P.S . — I expect to see you on yom way to town. 

“ If any delay is suggested, in order to speak to 
me on Monday, you may say I bave not a chance of 
being able to go to St James’s. Indeed it may be 
quinsy after aU, having only gone over to tbe other 
side of tbe throat, though certainly the pain is con- 
siderably less. 

- “ I think it as well to send tbe Irish part of the 
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Eeform, as it completes the whole, though very possi' 
bly the voters are taken too high ; but I have tran- 
scribed the whole notes just as they were, and have 
not added some things that occurred since our discus- 
sions with Stanley. 

• • • • • • 

“ I delivered your challenge to Lord Thanet. He 
says, with such a climate as you have, there is nothing 
wonderful in any turnip crop. Even here one field 
yields £10 an acre by feeding off.” 


(Private) 

“ Lambton Castle, November 6 , 1833 . 

“ My dear Chancellor, — I return the copies of 
your letter to De Broglie and of Taylor’s to you, and 
Lord Granville’s, which I received with yours yester- 
day just as I was leaving Ho wick. 1 need not say 
that I concur in all you have said to De Broglie ; you 
might have added that nothing would probably so 
much encourage and assist any designs hostile to 
France which the three Powers may entertain — and 
that they have such cannot be doubted — as her Gov- 
ernment’s getting into a contest, which would occa- 
sion a great division of its force in Spain. I shall 
be glad to see De Broglie’s answer at your con- 
venience. 

“ The foolish scheme of the procession to Westmin- 
ster HaU turned out as might have been expected. 
But this system of constantly agitating any subject 
on which any part of the community may feel itself 
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aggrieved, is very annoying and very miscliievoiis. 
How is any Government to go on under such a sys- 
tem, or wliat is the nse of a reformed Parliament if 
we are to have a hundred mock Parliaments sitting in 
every part of the kingdom prescribing to the Legisla- 
ture the course which it is to pursue ? 

“ The trades-unions, too, afford another subject 
which calls for the most serious consideration. 

“They had an excellent meeting yesterday at 
Newcastle for poor Losh. Lambton was in the chair, 
and everything, I am told, went off most satisfactorily 
— ^no Eadicals ; £400 subscribed in the room. 

“ I proceed to-morrow on my journey, stop one 
night at Lord Howden’s and two at Lord Dacre’s, 
and hope to be in town on Monday to dinner. 

“ If you have anything to send, direct to me on 
Thursday to the George Inn, Grantham; Friday, 
Cock Inn, Eaton ; Saturday and Sunday, The Hoo, 
Welwyn. — Ever yours. Grey.” 

(Private) 

Decembef )* 23, 1833. 

“My dear Chancellor, — 1 received your letter 
from Wansford this morning. I had already, on the 
morning you left London, desired Phillips to make 
an abstract of aU the information received respecting 
the unions, which, as soon as it is completed, I wUl 
desire him to send to you. The laws against unlawful 
combination, secret oaths, &c., are already sufficiently 
strong ; the question will be whether anything can be 
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done to enforce them in the way of exhortations to 
the masters and magistrates, and warning to offenders; 
and whether in the more aggravated form of the 
offence, when actual violence is offered to persons 
willing to work, the penalty should not be increased 
to transportation for instance. I will endeavour to 
see Parkes, who knows, I believe, more upon this 
subject than anybody. I think it better to say 
nothing to the King till we have made up our minds 
whether or not anything can be done to strengthen 
the law. The great difficulty is in convicting, and 
the remedy for this is not easy. 

“ I have desired at the Foreign Office that bulle- 
tins may be sent to you. There is nothing new, since 
I saw you, from the Peninsula. I have had two long 
conversations with Lieven and Esterhazy. Upon the 
whole, I think we shall be able to avoid a collision 
in the East for the present, but how long is another 
question. . . . — Ever yours, Grey.” 

TEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

“ WoBUEN Abbbt, December 28, 1833. 

“My dear Chancellor, — can no longer deny 
myself the melancholy satisfaction of expressing to 
you my sincere and affectionate sympathy in the 
affliction which you have suffered.* I should have 
done this sooner, but for the fear of adding to your 
distress in the first moments of your sorrow, and am 

* TKe death of Ms brother James on 22d December. 
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not without a doubt as to the effect of writing now. 
But I have myself experienced pleasure from the kind 
attention of my friends when I have experienced 
similar losses; and I am not without hope, though 
comfort there is none to bo given, that this assurance 
of the feeling in which I have participated with all 
your friends, may not be unpleasing to you. 

“ I will not trouble you with any business at this 
moment, beyond expressiog a hope that, when all 
your melancholy duties are performed, you will 
return to occupations for which you will be so much 
wanted, and which may assist in diverting your 
thoughts from the constant reflection on your irrep- 
arable loss. 

“ I came here yesterday, and return to town on 
Monday ; the Duchess is very unwell, having been 
poisoned by colchicum given imprudently and in too 
large doses for an attack of rheumatism. She has 
now a confirmed jaundice. — ^Believe me, my dear 
Chancellor, yours very sincerely. Grey. 

“ If you can write without distressing yourself, a 
single line to say that you are well would give me 
the greatest pleasure.” 

{Pnvate) 

“ Brougham, Deeemler 31 , 1833 . 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I got your letter yester- 
day, and am very much obliged to you. If you see 
Lord Holland, teU him the same. 
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“This refusal of Miguel (which I learn by this 
day’s abstract), and Sannente’s arrival, will require an 
immediate determination, for which reason I write to 
trouble you with one or two things that occur to me. 

“ I suppose we must now, in concert with Spain 
and with the concurrence of France, if not with her 
help, put down the anarchy, which cannot be sup- 
posed to last for ever, when we have Ministers both 
at Madrid and Lisbon, and there are Queens in both 
countries, de facto as well as de jure. But two 
things must plainly be attended to : First, so to act 
as may give the least possible colour to Russia and 
Austria for setting up our conduct in the Peninsula 
as a precedent when they desire to interfere in 
Germany, and perhaps elsewhere ; and next, to take 
all the security we can for Don Pedro’s better be- 
haviour. Of course he must agree to certain pre- 
vious conditions, as a more respectable and popular 
Ministry (Palmela, &e.), and to certain measures of 
amnesty, and, above aU, of conciliation towards the 
priests, as far as that can safely be attempted. His 
leaving Portugal altogether and allowing a Council 
of Regency would be the only real security ; because 
what he agrees to now, either as to men or measures, 
he is sure, or nearly sure, to go from when he is or 
thinks himself safe. But that, I conclude, is impos- 
sible. The next best thing, and it seems essential in 
every way, is the immediate calling the Cortes. Nor 
can I see the least difi&culty iu this, unless the 
Spanish Government is alarmed at the name and the 
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nearness of it. From tMs hasty statement you can 
judge what I should he likely to think and advise, 
were I on the spot. I only give it to you as a pro- 
visional opinion, being at a distance and knowing 
that other things may be known to you and our 
colleagues which have not yet reached me. You can 
tell what difference such things would make on my 
notions, and I trust my conscience to your keeping. 
Pray tell Palmerston, with my best regards, that I 
had occasion to write to the Due de Broglie the other 
day, and I gave him a hint about their law pro- 
ceedings. But as it was only a sentence or two in 
a letter quite private, I kept no copy. — Yours ever 
truly, H. Brougham.” 

TEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“ Downing Steeet, January 3, 1834. 

“Mr DEAR Chancellor, — Many thanks for your 
letter, which gave me the greatest pleasure. There 
is little difference, if any, between your opinions and 
mine with respect to the Peninsular question. Before 
we give him any assistance, we must have some 
security that Pedro will improve his conduct. The 
best and perhaps the only one to be relied upon with 
any confidence, would be that he and Miguel should 
pair off. But I don’t see how we could insist upon 
this ; and if we could find a good husband for the 
young Queen, with the restrictions which the Cortes 
might impose upon him during the short period of his 

VOL. III. 
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regency, an arrangement upon the whole satisfactory 
may, I think, be made. I was in hopes you might 
have been here for the Cabinet dinner here on Tuesday, 
and should have much preferred your personal opin- 
ion to your proxy. Having been intrusted with it, 
however, I shall hope for your approbation of the 
use I shall make of it. 

“I have all the papers respecting the trades- 
unions, but did not trouble , you with them at a 
moment when I thought you could not attend to 
them. I don’t know that they wiU be of any further 
use than recalling to your memory what you have 
already known. — Yours ever. Grey.” 

Trades-unions, or the combinations of workmen 
against their employers, were by no means formed 
solely with a view to compel an advance or prevent 
a reduction of wages. Their influence as a social 
evil is far more extensive, for they exercise a per- 
manent effect upon the freedom both of capital and 
labour. 

No persons are more grievously oppressed by 
them than many classes of the workmen them- 
selves. 

In their construction, and in their enforced regu- 
lations, it is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
thorough despotism. One of their methods for pre- 
venting or punishing disobedience or infringement of 
their rules, is to place sentinels, pickets as they are 
called, near any suspected manufactory or workshop : 
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these pickets were to prevent men working for a 
master the union had denounced ; and this picketing 
system had led to acts even of violence. 

I had much communication with Grey on the 
subject; agreeing as I did with him that these 
trades-unions were in the nature of conspiracies of 
the worst kind ; their existence a blot upon a system 
such as no Government ought to suffer; but how 
to deal with them was ho small difficulty. 


PEOM EAEL GEEY. 

“January 1834. 

If the laws against conspiracy were not rendered 
in a great degree ineffectual by the difficulty of proof, 
nothing more would be required. The only altera- 
tions that appear to me to be wanted are : a sum- 
mary power to the magistrates, where there appeared 
to be [people] stationed round a manufactory, upon the 
system of what is called picketing, to order them 
away, and upon their refusal, to commit them ; and 
in cases of actual violence, as I suggested before, an 
increase of the punishment. I saw Parkes before I 
went to Woburn. He acknowledges that the system 
is extending itself, but is against any alteration of 
the law. 

“I hope your return will not be delayed much 
longer. Tithes, both English and Irish, the general 
state of Ireland, Church reform — at least as far as 
regards Church-rates, and the particular grievances of 
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the Dissenters — and poor-laws, all and each call for 
immediate consideration. 

“ Poor George Lamb ! * I sincerely partake in all 
the regret which I know you, and iudeed all who 
knew him, must feel for his loss. Another sad proof 
of the baneful effects of the constant use of colchicum 
m gout. Mrs Lamb and Melbourne, I hear, are toler- 
ably well. — Ever yours. Grey.” 


PEOM EAEL GEEY. 

“ Downing Street, January 7, 1834. 

“ My dear Chancellor, — I have received your let- 
ter this morning, and am very sorry that you should 
have felt any annoyance with respect to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Sligo. If there has been any omission, 
and I am not prepared to say that there has not, I 
am quite as much to blame for it as Stanley. 

“ He consulted me about it, and the objection as a 
West Indian proprietor having been removed by the 
settlement of tbe slave question, and seeing no other, 
I gave my full consent to the appointment, which, I 
have no doubt, will turn out to be a very good one : 
and the state of things is so entirely changed, that I 
cannot think you can have any reason to apprehend 
an attack either from EUenborough or Calthorpe. 
In truth, I thought everybody had known of the in- 
tention to appoint Sligo, before we left town. 

“ At all events, be assured that there was no inten- 
tional concealment 

* George Lamb, Lord Melbourne’s brother, died January 2, 1834. 
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“ It is also my fault that the trades-union papers 
were not sent. I had them, and I kept them for the 
reason I gave you. There is not, however, much to 
• be learned from them. — Ever yours, Geey. 

“ Melbourne has offered the appointment of under- 
secretary to Howick, who is now at Sir Joseph 
Copley’s, so that we have not yet been able to get 
his answer.” 

FROM EAEL GEEY. 

“Downing Stkeet, Janiiary 13, 1834. 

“ Dear Chancellor, — I am sorry you cannot be 
at the Cabinet, as I find we are not all agreed as to 
the expediency of the course proposed by Palmerston 
and me with respect to the Peninsula. 

“ 1 have not seen any letter or despatch from Gran- 
ville since De Broglie’s second speech. The first was 
imprudent. The second made matters worse. Tal- 
leyrand accounts for it by De Broglie’s being ill, and 
not sufficiently accustomed to the bothering of the 
Chambers. 

“Lord Grenville died yesterday evening at six 
o’clock. I have sent to the King to propose Auck- 
land, subject to reductions and regulations. The 
thing cannot wait, as not a shilling can be issued 
from the Exchequer till there is a new auditor. — 
Ever yours. 


“ Grey.” 
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EROM EAEL GEEY. 

“January 15 , 1834 . 

“Dear CHANCfELLOR, — I have little previous, 
knowledge of Lord Howard,* but Palmerston speaks 
highly of him, and the little intercourse I have had 
with him induces me to believe that he is both a 
sensible and a steady man — the qualities that are 
most wanted. Sending Villiers t to meet him might 
be of use, if things were in a state at Madrid to enable 
him to leave it with safety. 

“As to a military man, there are many excellent in 
their profession, but hardly one that is, who is not 
an enemy in politics. Kempt is the only one we 
have ; but his health is bad, and I doubt his fitness 
for such a mission. 

“ We have no power of giving the place of auditor 
ad interim, or making any change in it, but by Act 
of Parliament. We can only, therefore, make the 
arrangement under an understanding, which, with a 
man of honour, will be quite sufficient. Our answer 
to any attack will be that there is nothing to bar any 
regulation or reduction which it may be necessary to 
make, and that this power is expressly reserved. — 
Ever yours. Grey.” 

^ Charles Augustus Ellis, Lord Howard de Walden, British Minister 
at Lisbon. His father was Charles Ellis, created Baron Seaford in 1826 ; 
his mother, the only daughter and heiress of John Augustus Lord 
Hervey, son of the fourth Earl of Bristol. 

t Our Minister at Madrid, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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At the foot of this letter I wrote what follows : — 

“Of course I shall see you afterwards at the 
Cabinet; but, pray, don’t let anything pass writh 
Auckland to prevent what clearly we can do without 
any Act of Parliament — viz., that till the office is 
regulated he shall do the duty on his present salary, 
and the equivalent which he has is the very great one 
of a large place for life when the Act passes. 

“ H. B.” 


TO EARL GREY. 

{Private) 

“ Court of Chancery, January 16, 1834. 

“ Dear Lord Grey, — It strikes me as of extreme 
importance that if (as I hope and trust we shall) we 
interfere, the preliminary treating with Don Pedro 
should be in very firm hands. It is a thing of the 
very utmost magnitude, and on which everything 
may turn. Howard is aU very well for smooth water, 
but you want another and a stronger hand for a week 
or ten days at least. Now there are two obvious 
ways of supplying this plain and manifest deficiency 
—one is by moving Villiers to meet him at Lisbon, 
and the other and best is for you immediately to 
choose your Commander of the Forces and to send 
him off. This is quite a regular proceeding, and was 
followed in 1806, as you must well remember, when 
Lord St Yincent, General Simcoe, and Lord Bosslyn 
were to take the command of the expedition, if it 
went, but to negotiate previously. 
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“ Pray do think of this in the course of the day, 
and be ready with your man when we meet, as we 
should lose no time. — Yours ever, H. B.” 

FROM EAEL GEET. 

“ Dear Chancellor, — I have got your letter, but 
would rather talk to you about it than answer it. 
Indeed I cannot do so just now. I am to be with 
the King at three, and should wish to see you either 
before or after that hour. I almost doubt the possi- 
bility of my going on after all. — Ever yours, G.” 

The last paragraph indicates “a resigning fit,” 
which at this time attacked Grey with more than 
usual violence. From what passed at this time, it 
may easily be imagined how ready he was to retire a 
few weeks later, especially when he was assured by us 
that, should the necessity arise, we thought we could 
find the means of going on by another arrangement. 

There had occurred at the very beginning of this 
year a difference of opinions on a very important 
question which divided us. It regarded the Portu- 
guese affairs ; and Grey was clearly of opinion that a 
course should be taken which he, and to a certain de- 
gree myself, thought necessary, but to which most of 
the others were decidedly opposed, as encountering a 
great risk of war. After the consequent discussion, 
he resolved to resign. I drew up a remonstrance, 
which the others joined me in signing. It was as 
follows : — 
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“TO THE EAEL GEEY. 

“January 14 , 1834 . 

“ Your colleagues most earnestly entreat you to sus- 
pend executing any resolution wliicli you may have 
formed in consequence of the discussion that took 
place this morning. 

“ They consider the entire and immediate dissolu- 
tion of the present Government as the inevitable 
consequence of your resignation, and they do most 
solemnly assure you that this representation is not 
made to you merely from the respect and affection 
which they all so entirely bear towards you, but 
from their anxious wish to continue to serve the 
King and the country with you. You require no 
proofs that such are their sentiments. But their 
present representation is made from their deep and 
settled conviction of the fatal consequences which 
must instantly ensue, from your resigning, to the 
best interests of the country. 


“ Brougham. 
Lansdowne. 
Eipon. 
Eichmond. 
Melbourne. 
Palmerston. 


Vassall Holland. 
Althorp. 

J. Eussell. 

E. G. Stanley. 

J. E. G. Graham. 
C. Grant.” 


With this remonstrance I sent him the following 
letter : — 
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TO EAEL GEET. 

{Private.) 

January 14, Tuesday Evening y 1834. 

“ My dear Lord G-rey, — I Lave the less reluc- 
tance in signing and sending this most earnest and 
most affectionate representation, 'which faintly ex- 
presses the feelings of all your colleagues; — except 
Lord Carlisle, "who "was absent — ^that I so entirely 
agreed in your views of the question. But I really 
cannot in honesty and conscience towards the country 
and its -whole interests, and, among others, towards 
those very foreign concerns which are immediately 
in question, contemplate, without dismay and "with- 
out resisting to the uttermost, the fatal step on 
which our representation is made. Suppose Eng- 
land were out of the question, and aU merely Eng- 
lish interests, the breaking up of your Government 
is absolute and instant ruin to all the hopes of 
success in Portugal, Spain, and France, not to say 
the peace and independence of Europe at large. 
How can I feel that I am justified in putting all 
those great interests, as well as the safety and hap- 
piness of this country, which I am bound first of 
all to consider, in the utmost peril, because I have 
not found such concurrence among our colleagues as 
to enable the measures I thought right to be effec- 
tually executed 1 This is the light in ivhich I and 
others have felt the matter, independent of the uni- 
versal feeling of the country, and those in it whom 
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we most esteem, to which, we are exposing ourselves. 
— ^Yours ever, H. B.” 


TO EAEL GEEY. 

(Private) 

“January 15 , 1834 . 

“Mt dear Lord Grey, — Before you go to 
Brighton (upon a much more serious expedition than 
even those you and I have had together at Windsor), 
I must write two lines in consequence of a word or 
two that fell from you to-night, and which I did not 
sufficiently attend to at the moment. I mean what 
you said about ‘ not being able to see why a Govern- 
ment should not be formed,’ &c. &c. 

“ Set your mind quite at rest on that score. The 
thing is out of the question. I have long made up 
my resolution to give myself my discharge when you 
go ; and I am not very likely to break through my 
intention on an occasion like this ; and others, I know, 
are of the same determination. But that is nothing. 
If we would, I KNOW and can demonstrate to you that 
the thing is utterly impossible. The moral of my tale 
is this — That we must make a wry face and gulp it 
^which I feel to be bitter, but it cannot be helped ; 
and if ever there was an occasion in which it was 
more especially the bounden duty of us both (but I 
speak of you, and only of myself as your companion) 
to sacrifice every personal feeling, it is this very time 
and circumstance, when we look at inevitable conse- 
quences to country, friends, principles, and party. 
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“ My perfect conviction is that Althorp, Melbourne, 
Stanley, and even Grant, and I should almost say 
Eichmond, will go as far as we can take them short of 
troops, and that even on that their repugnance is for 
the present and in this stage merely ; at least the first 
three, and the most important, I may say I know to 
he of this mind. — Good-night, and believe me ever 
most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

He answered the remonstrance and my letter from 
Brighton, where he had gone to lay his resignation 
before the King, but had not done so before our 
paper reached hina. 

(Private.) 

“Brighton, January 16, 1834. 

“My dear Chancellor, — I could neither encoun- 
ter the responsibility laid upon me by your paper, and 
the wishes expressed by all my colleagues, nor resist 
the earnest representations of the King. I have there- 
fore, at a sacrifice of personal feeling, and I fear of 
what is more to be considered than personal feeling — 
greater than I can describe — agreed to remain. God 
grant it may end well, but I have little hope of it. — 
Ever yours, Grey.” 

On his return to town he received the thanks of 
his colleagues in the following notes : — 
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“It is impossible to appreciate too highly the 
sacrifice which Lord Grey has consented to make, 
which nothing but a paramount sense of duty 
could have warranted us in calling upon him to 
incur, in a case where it was so indescribably pain- 
ful to him. Ripon.” 

“ I consider this as a most eminent act of public 
virtue and self-denial in every way in which it can 
be regarded, and that, great as his claims were before 
on the gratitude of the country, this carries them 
further. I also feel that we, as individuals and as 
a party rescued from the extremity of embarrassment 
(to say no more), are under the greatest obligations 
fo him. H. Brougham. 

“ The strictest secrecy is absolutely necessary.” 

“ I entirely agree with the Chancellor in aU that 
he has expressed. J. Russell.” 

“ I entirely concur in the expressions used by the 
Chancellor. They could not be too strong. Lord 
Grey must give us credit now for what we must 
all feel as to the sacrifice he has made to avert 
incalculable embarrassment and confusion; and I 
agree with Lord Holland, that we can best show 
it by omitting nothing that is possible hereafter 
to make it easy to him. Lansdowne.” 
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“ I most cordially agree with the Chancellor. 
Should not we all, who signed the other paper, 
address now a paper to Lord Grey, expressing the 
sentiments we must all feel? Ch. Geaxt. 

^‘January 17, 1834.” 

“ I do not think that a paper such as suggested 
by Mr Grant can be necessary, but I certainly feel it 
incumbent on us aU to show on every occasion that 
we are impressed with the truth of aU the Chancellor 
observes upon Lord Grey’s conduct, and anxious to 
render the position in which he is placed by the 
sacrifices he has made as little irksome and uneasy 
to him as we can. Holland.” 

“I entirely concur in the opinion expressed by 
the Chancellor. Melbouene.” 

“ I entirely concur in the sentiments expressed by 
my colleagues as to the greatness and importance of 
the service which Lord Grey has rendered to the 
public, and as to the extent and painfulness of the 
sacrifice which he has made of personal feeling, as 
a Minister and a man, in deference to the opinion 
of others as to what was most essential for the inter- 
ests of the country ; and I cannot entertain a doubt 
that we shall all endeavour to manifest our sense 
of his conduct in the manner suggested by Lord 
Holland. Palmeeston. 


“ January 17, 1834.” 
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On receiving these, witli. a letter to the same effect 
from mjself, he wrote as follows : — 

FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“Downing Street, January 18, 1834. 

"My DEAR Chancellor, — ^Nothing can be more 
kind or more gratifying to my feelings than the note 
which yon have transmitted to me, with those from 
the rest of my colleagues. 

" It has been a painful conflict, but I feel that what 
I have done was what an indispensable duty pre- 
scribed. I perceive, however, great difficulties before 
me, from which I can only hope to extricate myself 
by the cordial and determined support which you all 
have promised me. — Ever yours. Grey.” 

Lord Grey notified the King’s approval as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The King approved highly of the decision of the 
Cabinet, and expressed again, in the strongest terms, 
his anxiety to prevent any change in the Govern- 
ment. — ^Ever yours, G. 

“ Monday.” 

On the subject of the dinner proposed to be 
given to him at Edinburgh, I wrote to bim as 
follows : — 
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TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

Wednesday, 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — Don’t think me trou- 
blesome if I beg and entreat of you to reconsider the 
Scotch dinner, for this reason — the whole Scotch 
people are really attached to you upon principle. 
They are reformers and improvers, but with a great 
deal of caution and considerateness, being so accord- 
ing to their character and habits, both of thinking 
and acting. Your liberality, therefore, is exactly of 
the kind that suits them, because it is of a really safe 
and conservative kind, and not rash and heedless. 
This being the case, not only they deserve at your 
hands (and I say ours, for we most of us agree with 
you in this) any gratification you can give them ; but 
your meeting them tends to encourage and promote 
that very wholesome kind of opinion, and also to give 
them the thing they want and you have (and certainly 
it constitutes a defect in you both) — y\z., a contempt 
of place. Their failing is to like too much, and yours 
to hate too much, being in office. 

“ I assure you I feel this very strongly, or I should 
not plague you with it. What signifies ninety miles’ 
journey in September 1 You should attend the scien- 
tific assemblage, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and at 
Edinburgh, 8th September, at any rate, even if you 
had no banquet to go to. I went from York Assizes 
(two hundred miles), and gave up my briefs in 1825, 
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and I hnow my going did (though, dinners are a sad 
bore) much good. 

“ I assure you the sacrifice you make by attending 
is nothing to mine. Edinburgh is certainly the place 
in aU the world I shall be most hurt by seeing. I 
never intended to go there again while I lived. The 
misery I have been 'in these last nine months will be 
revived just when it is beginning to give way to time ; 
for since I lost both my brothers I have not been in 
the place we were born and bred in. You may sup- 
pose how this hangs on me when I am unable even 
to go to Brougham but for a day. However, I have 
told them at Edinburgh that if the dinner takes place 
I will preside, as they desire it. 

“ Pray, then, reconsider this ; you may finally de- 
cide when you get to Howick, and find how you feel. 
—Yours ever, H. Brougham. 

“ P’S . — ^The Scotch are also with us in the war I 
am wagmg with the London press, and for which that 
body never will forgive me — I mean the political 
society formed for emancipating the people from its 
insolence. The Scotch to a man adhere, and despise 
the bullies, just as the reformed House of Commons 
does.” 

TO EAEL OBEY. 

{Private) 

“Monday, 1834. 

" My dear Lord Grey, — I have had no opportunity 
of speaking to you about a thing I really begin to 

VOL. III. V 
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feel the necessity of more and more — namely, Denman 
having a peerage, if he will take it, which, from some- 
thing he said at the beginning of last term, I think on 
the cards, but I have never come upon the subject with 
him The want of a lawyer and judge in the Lords 
you know as well as I do. But you don’t quite know 
how I am worked, for I don’t talk of these things, 
because people bore me by saying how hard I work, 
and they exaggerate, of course. However, at present, 
and for once, I assure you they are not far wrong. 
In order to keep down the arrear in Chancery, and 
also to prevent appeals to the House of Lords (where 
I have no kind of help), I am forced to write aU my 
judgments at great length. 1 never go out, except to 
a Cabinet dinner, having since Christmas only dined 
out once — ^namely, yesterday, because Miss Spalding 
would not go without me to Seffcon’s. I am never in 
bed tiU two, and sometimes three, and I am up again 
early, with a man copying while I’m correcting what 
I wrote over night. I dine at half-past five or a 
quarter before sis, and am at work sometimes in half 
an hour, and never am a whole hour at table, during 
which tune I have letters to write. 

“ If I relax, there is an arrear gets up in Chancery, 
as there did when I was unweU two years ago, and 
also when I was kept last summer in the House of 
Lords; and unless I take this kind of pains, the 
appeals get crowded in the Lords. 

“ I have not been able to sit there one day this 
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session for appeals. Eldon and Lyndhurst had Leach 
to sit for them half a session at a time — ^for ns he will 
not sit a day. Indeed I can hardly ask Denman to 
sit there as Deputy Speaker, for it is putting a Chief 
Justice in a very absurd position, as he is not allowed 
to open his mouth except to put the questions. Be- 
sides, it is not satisfactory to parties, because he 
cannot give reasons; and it is bad for the law, because 
the Courts below see their judgments reversed, and 
don’t know on what ground they went wrong. 

“ If he were a peer (to give you an illustration), 
his circuit being over ten days before term, he could 
easily sit all that time in the Lords, and do exactly 
what I ought to have been doing this session had I 
been able to leave the Court of Chancery (where I 
have sat seven and sometimes eight hours a-day). 

“ This is my case, and I should add that the pre- 
sent is a very favourable moment for making the 
attempt (which would imply, of course, a great honour 
and favour, even though his private reasons should 
prevent his accepting), because he is just jdelding to 
a very urgent and very disagreeable petition of mine 
(which I went to Bedford yesterday morning to 
enforce personally) — ^namely, to give up Parke in 
order that I may put the Exchequer upon a complete 
footing, and so remedy the great difl&culty Home’s 
busiuess has got us into. Lyndhurst does not object, 
but rather approves my scheme. — Yours ever sin- 
cerely, H. Brougham.” 
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TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

Friday^ 

"My dear Lord Grey, — Denman ■writes to me 
that lie has written to you, and desired you not to 
press it if you find it against the grain. This is great 
nonsense, and you ought on no account to attend to 
it ; for Denman distinctly not only agrees, hut wishes 
it, and this is a piece of ultra delicacy, as indeed he 
admits. It is founded on the recollection of the 
obstacles to his being made C. J. ; but the King has 
quite come off that, and has once or twice spoken to 
me most favourably of Denman. The title he wishes 
to take is Denman of Dovedale, county Derbyshire 
(he having a very good estate there which his brother 
bought, and he has extended considerably). 

“My belief is that this will be one of the most 
popular things you ever did. — ^Yours ever, 

“ H. BROUaHAM. 

“I am to see the King at half-past two, when I 
shall propose the peerage. I have not the least ex- 
pectation of any objection to it. If there shall be 
one, what I shall do must depend upon the circum- 
stance attending it; but I shall not willingly give 
way. — Yours ever, H. Brougham.” 
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TO EAEL GEEY. 

“ January 25, 1834. 

“My dear Lord Grey, — The despatches to-day 
firom Mulgrave are most satisfactory, and redound to 
his honour in the very highest degree. But so does 
all he has done. His administration has been bril- 
liant and successful, and I feel that we are bound by 
any principle, and clearly by our interest as a Gov- 
ernment, to distinguish him in all ways.* He has 
carried through our greatest and most difficult mea- 
sure, and justice to him, and still more our own 
credit, require us to reward him. We ought to treat 
him like an officer who has rendered a great service, 
for we shall reap the honour of it as well as he. For 
this reason I am clearly of opinion that in any ar- 
rangements made now he should be borne in mind. 
His not being in sight is a reason the more for this. 

I mean arrangements diplomatic as well as at home. 
—Yours ever, H. Brougham.” 

I had long contemplated effecting an important 
change in the Court of Exchequer. This mainly de- 
pended upon a vacancy occurring in that Court which 
would enable us to place there a good Equity man, 
than whom I knew none more fit than Horne, if he 
could be persuaded to accept the place. I was aware, 
also, that such an arrangement would be approved of 

* He was Governor of Jamaica during the crisis of the slave emanci- 
pation. Created Marquis of ISformanby in 1838. 
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by some of my colleagues, particularly Althorp and 
John Eussell, who were desirous of having Home 
removed from the office of Attorney-General, while I 
myself would have been well pleased to see Campbell 
placed there, with Pepys as Solicitor, he, next to Sug- 
den, being by far the best man of the Chancery Bar. 

When therefore 1 heard, early in February 1834, 
that Sir John Bayley had determined to resign, as 
this would make the desired vacancy, I brought the 
whole question before the Cabinet. While it was 
under discussion I saw Campbell, and mentioned to 
him in general terms the proposed arrangement, 
but told him that there were many and great diffi- 
culties — among others, the concurrence of the Chief 
Baron (Lyndhurst) was indispensable. After we dis- 
cussed the question in the Cabinet, Lord Grey and 
my other colleagues heartily approving, it was agreed 
that I should see Lyndhurst, and if he consented to 
the plan, that I should offer the place of Baron of the 
Exchequer to Horne. I had much correspondence 
afterwards with Home, and the negotiation ended 
at length in his declining. 

While aU this was going on, and while I was really 
using my utmost efforts on behalf of Campbell, he com- 
menced a proceeding which, I will venture to say, was 
never equalled for wrong-headedness and absurdity. 
So extraordinary was it, that I cannot avoid detailing 
it. A day or two after I had seen him, and told him 
as far as I could without impropriety what was then 
goiug on, I received from him the following letter : — 
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EBOM THE SOLICITOErGENEEAL. 

“New Street, February 6, 1834. 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor,— As I understood 
from you that the arrangement on Baron Bay ley s 
retiring was discussed in the Cabinet, and as this ar- 
rangement seems to me to he unjust to my fair pre- 
tensions, I have thought it right to address a protest 
to the head of the G-overnment, of which I enclose 
your Lordship a copy. 

“ I own it strikes me as rather hard, after the pro- 
s'pect I had, that I should be 'permanently condemned 
to the office of Solioitor-Ge'neral with its scanty emolu- 
ments, and the great labours cast upon me ; at the 
same time having to find an independent seat in Par- 
liament. 

“ But I shall always retain a most grateful recol- 
lection of the uniform personal kindness I have al- 
ways experienced from your Lordship. — I remain, 
yours very faithfully, J. Campbell. 

“The Lord Chancellor.” 

The italics are Campbell’s. The enclosure referred 
to was as follows : — 


TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Copy.) 

]S^EW Street, Spring Gardens, 
February 6, 1834. 

My deab Lord, — beg leave to state to you, 
with itmnly sincerity, the disappointment I feel at the 
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arrangement wMcli has been announced to me by the 
Lord Chancellor as about to take place upon the re- 
tirement of Baron Bayley. 

“ When I had the honour to be appointed Solicitor- 
General in November 1832, it was intimated to me 
that as soon as a vacancy occurred on the Bench of 
the Court of Exchequer I should be promoted to the 
office of Attorney -General. In this exjpectation I 
cheerfully, during the whole of the last session, ex- 
erted myself to the utmost in the House of Commons 
as an English law officer, and likewise acted as At- 
torney-General for Ireland, there being no Irish law 
officer in Parliament. From time to time I received 
very flattering testimonies of approbation from sev- 
eral members of the Government for my zeal and 
assiduity ; and certainly, in attending to the Coercion 
Bill and other measures which passed last session, my 
labours and sacrifices were considerable. 

“ A vacancy has occurred on the Bench of the Court 
of Exchequer ; and, without any change of circum- 
stances that I am aware of, I find that I am to con- 
tinue in my preseni irksome position indefinitely, with- 
out any reasondble hope of any promotion of any sort. 

“ I should be willing to make any effort, or to sub- 
net to any sacrifice, for the advantage or convenience 
of your Lordship’s Government ; but I think I should 
be unworthy of your good opinion, which I am most 
desirous to enjoy, if I were without a protest to acqui- 
esce in an arrangement which seems to me, without 
any just reason, to show an entire disregard of my 
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feelings and interests. — I remain, my dear Lord, 
yours most faithfully, J* Campbell. 

“ To Eael Geet, &0. &o. &c.” 

After reading the above — ^tbe italics are Campbell’s 
own — I thus wrote to him as follows : — 

TO SIR JOHN CAMPBELL. 

(^Private.) “ Stanhope Steeet, 

Thursday Evening, Februm'y 6, 1834. 

“ My deae Solicitoe-Genekal, — I assure you that 
few things have ever given me greater pain and sur- 
prised me more than your letter to Lord Grey. The sur- 
prise is, that you should have understood me to say 
yesterday that the arrangement was completed, when 
I had, as I thought, described it to you as full of diffi- 
culties, through which I did not see my way. The pain 
arises from your supposing that you had any one 
member of the Government more disposed to stand 
your friend and do you justice than myself. I will 
again remind you, that if I had allowed the affair to 
take its usual course, it would have been this : I 
should have made up my own mind, without consult- 
ing any one, and taken the King’s pleasure on the new 
Baron’s appointment. I might have mentioned it to 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, before going to the 
King, but that would have been accidental and out of 
the common course, unless they had spoken to me on 
the subject ; and so Lord Eldon always, except on 
occasions of interference from higher quarters, acted. 
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In trutti, tlie undivided responsibility of judicial 
appointments ought, for obvious reasons, to rest on 
tbe Cbancellor, and I know of only two exceptions 
— Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. But I was so anxious to have the present ap- 
pointment fully considered, in all its relations, that I 
departed from the rule, and almost treated it as a 
Cabinet question. 

“ Your appeal to Lord Grey, therefore, is sufficiently 
embarrassing, if I were a person to mind etiquette. 
If it were an appeal against another being made a 
judge, and claiming the appointment for yourself, it 
would still be embarrassing. But it is not this — ^it 
is of a still more unusual nature; it is an appeal, or 
at least a protest in the nature of an appeal, against 
my not making the Attorney-General a judge, and 
thereby preventing you being made Attorney-Gen- 
eral in his room. The ground of the protest is, 
that in November 1832 it was intimated that on a 
vacancy in the Exchequer you were to be promoted 
to the office of Attorney-General. It would certainly 
be more accurate to say, that every effort was made by 
me, at that time, to facilitate such an arrangement; and 
you cannot entertain the least doubt that, had such 
a vacancy then occurred, no pains would have been 
spared to make the consequent vacancy in the Attor- 
ney-General’s office available, so that you might at once 
have been Attorney-General. Indeed I may appeal 
to your own recollection if the office of Solicitor- 
General was not offered to you quite as a matter of 
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course, not to say tendered to you, as the means of 
your obliging us by accepting it. I so felt it, and 
never dreamed of conferring a favour by your pro- 
motion to it. At tbe same time it would be tbe 
beigbt of absurdity in me to suppose for a moment 
that I bad made a bargain with you, and prevailed 
upon you to be Solicitor-General, to wbicb you bad 
consented, upon condition, not only of succeeding to 
tbe Attorney - General’s place, when vacant (wbicb 
would be of course), but upon tbe condition of a 
vacancy in that place being made, at oM hazards, as 
soon as a judge retired. Suppose you bad then been 
distinctly told that at some future time tbe Attorney- 
General was not to be promoted to tbe bench on a 
vacancy happening, but was to be asked to continue a 
little while longer Attorney-General, can it be stated 
that you would on that ground have refused to be 
Sobcitor-General % 

“ All tbe negotiation that took place respecting Mr 
Baron Bayley’s retiring, was principally with a view 
to tbe vacancy happening in November instead of 
February, to avoid two elections, and enable you at 
once to come in as Attorney-General. It is clear that 
nothing wbicb then passed could bind me, at all 
events and in all circumstances, to make tbe Attorney- 
General a judge on tbe first vacancy. Tbe Baron’s 
present retirement is wholly unconnected with any- 
thing wbicb took place at that time. 

“ I do assure you that tbe desire I bad in November 
1832 to see you Attorney-General is, to tbe full, as 
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strong now — indeed, your important services to the 
Government are well calculated to make it stronger, 
but that it could hardly be so. Nevertheless, I do feel 
extremely uneasy, in the prospect of consequences 
which I know must ensue from judicial arrange- 
ments unsatisfactory in themselves, as well as to 
others connected with them; and this feeling is 
greatly increased by the knowledge which I think I 
have now, and to which, in November 1832, 1 cer- 
tainly never could have looked forward, that other 
arrangements of the most beneficial kind to the whole 
Equity side of Westminster Hall are within our reach. 
I shall therefore abandon a prospect so highly, and I 
may add unexpectedly, beneficial to the public ser- 
vice, and so honourable to the Government, with 
much reluctance, if I find the many difficulties which 
surround it insuperable. But I believe that will be 
the only disappointment experienced; for, first, all 
mj personal predilections will be much more gratified 
by the other course; next (which I ought to have 
reckoned under the first head), you will be better 
satisfied ; and, lastly, your new coadjutor will be 
(as he will have every reason to be) infinitely better 
pleased, to say nothing of the satisfaction of the 
Government. — Yours most sincerely, 

“H. Brougham.” 

My letter seemed to bring Campbell in some degree 
to his senses, for on the night of the sanie day he 
wrote to me as follows ; — 
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FROM SIR JOHN CAMPBELL. 

“New Street, Thursday Night, 

“ My DEAR Lord Chancellor, — I am anxious to 
assure you that I meant no offence to you in writing 
to Lord Grey. Understanding that the matter had 
been arranged in the Cabinet, and thinking (whether 
justly or not) that I was aggrieved, I thought that my 
protest would most properly be addressed to him. No 
one can feel more deeply than I do that the puisne 
judges should be appointed upon the responsibility 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

“When I was made Solicitor-General, there was 
no bargain whatever for my promotion ; and I shall 
always recollect, with the most lively gratitude, the 
exertions which your Lordship made that I might at 
once be Attorney-General. But, as Bayley’s contin- 
uing was considered the only obstacle, I certainly 
thought it was understood that as soon as he retired 
I should be promoted; and, until the interview with 
which you favoured me on Tuesday, I had no doubt 
that this understanding would be acted upon. I 
might be wrong in forming this expectation, but some 
allowance may be made for what I must necessarily 
have felt in supposing that I was condemned to re- 
main in my present very irksome ofacial position, till 
by some political change I am turned out of office 
altogether. 

“ I again say I should be most exceedingly grieved 
if it were supposed that I had shown you any dis- 
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respect. It would be most ungrateful in me to forget 
tbe uniform and repeated kindnesses I bave expe- 
rienced from you for many years. — I remain yours 
most faithfully, J. Campbell. 

“ I may perhaps be excused for adding this single 
observation, that if you should now be pleased to 
recommend to his Majesty that Sir William Home 
should be elevated to the bench, I do not see how this 
appointment can be considered as at all treading on 
the prerogative of the Lord Chancellor, as it would 
only be carrying into effect an intention before ex- 
pressed by your Lordship, ex mero mot'A et certoe 
sdentiw” 

Thus Campbell was determined to leave no stone 
unturned. After what had now happened, it appeared 
to me that a man who had acted as Campbell had 
done — urged by the insane desire to better himself — 
might, on some future occasion, press unreasonable 
claims, or, worse stiU, embarrass the Government by 
insisting that a judicial vacancy should be made for 
his behoof. It will be seen that in the following 
autumn, when the EoUs became vacant by Leach’s 
death, my Febraary anticipations had been tolerably 
accurate, and that I had then formed a pretty correct 
estimate of Campbell’s readiness to urge, quocunque 
modo, his claim for promotion. 

Thus reflecting, I considered it a duty to place 
before my colleagues an exact account of what had 
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recently taken place. This I did in the following 
memorandum : — 


MEMOEANDTJM. 

“ After the strange, and, as all feel it, wholly un- 
reasonable claim set up by the Solicitor-General, 
who converts my kindness towards him in November 
1832, when I tried to make a vacancy of Attorney- 
General that he might at once get it and avoid two 
elections, into a pledge (which no human being could 
give except Sir William Horne) that, whensoever a 
vacancy happened on the bench, he should be made 
Attorney-General, it seemed quite necessary to ex- 
plain distinctly the footing he was to be on with 
respect to Equity appointments. Therefore, when I 
saw him to discuss the general subject for the third 
time, I observed that the complaints urged in his 
letters (of remaining always Solicitor-General) really 
meant to refer to the little chance there was of chief- 
ships falling vacant, owing to Tindal, Copley, and 
Denman being such good lives. He said that was 
the fortune of war \ and after much other conversa- 
tion (which was only the substance of my letters and 
former conversations), I said he gained nothing by 
being Attorney-General, except a step of rank and 
some increase of income, neither of which could very 
much signify to him in his station as head of the 
Common Law bar ; and that, as for promotion, whether 
he were Attorney or Solicitor General could make no 
difference at all, as he would have the law chief- 
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ships that fell, and his colleague, being an Equity 
man, •vrould of course have the Equity places — and I 
took the EoUs for an instance of the latter — adding 
that he must feel that a common lawyer, both on the 
Woolsack and Eolls, was a thing wholly out of the 
question, especially now, when by the new Act 
motions were to be heard there. (Leach had indeed 
before the Lords’ Qoiiu^ittee stated himself to be 
unfit to hear them, after being five or six years out 
of the practice.) Campbell distinctly assented to 
this statement, but said nothing when by a general 
remark I extended it to Ireland. We had much 
other talk on the subject generally, and I never saw 
a man have so little argument to urge, or even plaus- 
ible statement to make, of his case. It is certainly 
one of unexampled absurdity, and would not be 
credited if stated. For a man to maintain seriously, 
and with a grave face, that he is ill-used, because 
when a judge resigns, the Government won’t force 
the Attorney-General to go on the bench in order to 
let him be Attorney-General, seems incredible. Home 
was no party to any kind of understanding whatever. 
Besides, what possible remedy could Campbell have 
(suppose Government had given him anything like a 
pledge) but to resign the Solicitor-Generalship, be- 
cause the condition subsequent had not been per- 
formed? He would not have done that, ‘I guess,’ 
whatever had happened. 

“First, The utmost that can be said is, that I, out 
of an excess of kmdness and delicacy to the Solicitor- 
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General, treated Ms taking tkat office in November 
1832 as no favour bestowed by the Government, and 
then did all I could to make him Attorney-General 
per saltum, and that he then expected the Attorney- 
General to be pushed out of Ms way, not only if 
Baron Bayley had then retired, but at whatsoever time 
he should go, and in what circumstances soever. 

“ Second, No such promise was made, nor anything 
like it ; and if it had, like all such promises, circum- 
stances must be allowed to affect its performance. 

“ Third, He is quite wrong in saying that no change 
of circumstances has happened. The Exchequer is 
changed ; it is to have a new Equity court separated 
from the Law court, and the circuits are to be changed 
to suit this arrangement. In November 1832, no 
Equity lawyer of any eminence would hear of going 
there, very much on account of circuits, but also for 
other reasons. Unexpectedly we have now the pro- 
spect of the best man at the Equity bar taking it. 

“Fourth, It is strange to see any man avowing 
that he has exerted himself to do his duty, merely 
in the expectation that room would be made for his 
promotion. 

“Fifth, It is to be apprehended that, without a very 
clear explanation when he becomes Attorney-General, 
he will complain if others are not shifted to let him 
move onwards.” 

I now take leave of this unpleasant subject, and 
proceed with my narrative. 

VOL. m. z 
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FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

March 26, 1834. 

“My dear Chancellor, — ^NotHng would give me 
greater pleasure than to find it in my power to do 
anything that might be agreeable to Horne, or serve 
to alleviate his wounded feelings. But the place of 
Comptroller is quite impossible.* If given to Home, 
Eipon would certainly have a right to think himself 
ill-used in its not being given to Henry EUis,t whose 
pretensions would be in every way equal, if not 
superior, from his coimection with the ofSce, and his 
appointment would save £1400 a-year to the public. 
I am inclined to think that now this will be the best 
arrangement. — ^Ever yours, Grey.” 

To this I at once answered : — 

“ I see the full force of your difficulty. Indeed 
tliere is no way of getting over it. But pray, as to 
Ellis, let every means be tried to avoid that. It 
really will create much annoyance to our House of 
Commons friends. Althorp says it was more this 
feeling against Ellis than love of Poulett Thomson 
that kept them favourable to the Auckland arrange- 
ment. I hope you will fight this of EUis, and not 
make it necessary for me to object — ^for this reason, 

* Comptroller of the Exchequer, vacant by the death of Lord Gren- 
ville. The office was given to Sir John Newport, Bart, 
t Sir Henry Ellis, one of the tellers of the Exchequer. 
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that Arthur Eden’s interest would be much promoted 
by Ellis getting it, and it is putting me in a very in- 
vidious position to be objecting to anything which is 
useful to him (Eden). I was extremely glad that the 
Auckland clause went off without my being at all 
accessory to it, for the same reason, as Eden as well as 
Auckland would, I understand, though I don’t know 
how, have been benefited by it. — Yours ever, 

“H. B.” 
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Intently occupied as I was at this time in well 
considering aU the circumstances of our position as a 
Ministry, and all the great difficulties and dangers 
which surrounded us, I deemed it to be my bounden 
duty to lay before the Cabinet my opinion at some 
length upon the state of affairs, impressed too as I 
then was with the belief, amounting to a conviction, 
that some of the most valued of our colleagues were 
likely to leave us, and that, on such a catastrophe 
occurring, Grey would to a certainty attempt to fol- 
low them. With these feelings and anticipations I 
wrote the following paper : — 
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“ The Chancellor feels so deep an anxiety upon the 
present state of the Government and the country, 
that he considers it his indispensable duty to state 
his views to his colleagues, and to assure them, first 
of aU, that he has no feeling whatever but that of 
the most entire confidence in their integrity and good 
intentions, and the most earnest desire to continue as 
heretofore, acting with them for the benefit of the 
public service. He trusts, then, that they will not 
misconstrue the motives of this memorandum, and 
he ventures to hope that they will give it a candid 
consideration, and that if there be any of its sugges- 
tions which strike them as worthy of attention, and 
of being acted on, they will treat them rather with 
the regard due to their own importance, thflii with 
that which their author can justly nlaim 
“It is the result of the best consideration which 
the Chancellor can give to the state of the country, 
whether England, Ireland, or Scotland— and whether 
the counties be regarded or the towns, but especially 
the latter — ^that a Government formed of the Conser- 
vative party would be found utterly unable to carry 
on the public business, unless something befalls their 

opponents which shall entirely destroy their credit 

some great failure or signal disgrace; and even if 
they are so crippled as to be incapable of retaining 
power, as the unpopular party would gain hardly any 
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credit by tbe misfortunes or disgrace of tbeir adver- 
saries, they would be but little the better able to take 
and hold the helm. On the contrary, all public char- 
acter would be lowered, and the projects of the Eadi- 
cal leaders, rather than of any regular and respectable 
party, would be furthered. 

“Could, then, these Conservative leaders form a 
junction with any portion of their adversaries ? With 
the Eadical leaders ? This seems impossible : but 
even with any of the present Government is a course 
eminently beset with difficulties; for any such ar- 
rangement would irreparably injure both the parties 
to it, unless the course of events should lead naturally 
to it. We need not say it may never do so ; all we 
need assert is, that neither party dares risk the loss of 
all public confidence by listening to any such plans 
now. If, then, the present Government were dis- 
solved (things remaining as now or not materially 
otherwise), to whom could the King or country look 1 
The Eadicals must be plainly put out of view. They 
have neither pieces nor pawns for the game. Their 
leaders are tried and found wanting ; but they are 
manifestly a small minority in the country of pro- 
perty and even of numbers, and they are more in- 
capable than the Conservatives of undertaking the 
task. That they may be rendered more strong in 
every way, both in and out of Parliament, is not to be 
denied. The errors of the regular parties have this 
direct tendency, and may unhappily in time render re- 
course to that quarter not only practicable but neces- 
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sary. The qaestion is, in what state parties are now ? 
and one object of this memorandum is to show how so 
great a calamity is inevitable, unless pains be taken to 
arrest it, and by what means this can be effected. 

“ On any question of individual conduct or feeling, 
surely each of the Ministers should keep steadily in 
view the end to which everything tends that endan- 
gers this Administration. To submit to many things 
— to bear and forbear — to undertake tasks alien to 
his inclinations — to do all hut abandon principles — 
appears to be every Minister’s duty, until a better 
prospect shall open of replacing this Government. 
No one of its members has, perhaps, more reason 
personally to desire the ease which such an event 
would bestow on him than the writer of these pages. 
The labour which he undergoes and cannot escape, 
and which, since the 2d of November last, with the 
interruption of a fortnight far more painfully passed, 
must be continued three months longer ; he feels it 
every hour more irksome, and looks forward to its 
becoming unbearable. When he says that, besides 
sitting daily in court seven hours, he is never in bed 
before two, and that he has since November written 
with his own hand above seventy long judgments, some 
of which took an hour, and some two, to read, and all 
of which would fill two very large printed volumes — 
he is far from desiring to boast of hard work ; but he 
makes the statement as an irrefragable proof that he 
must have a singular taste to love such an existence. 
And to what does he prefer it ? To a state which he 
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has aU his life deemed the perfection of happiness, 
and never enjoyed for a "week — ^namely, being free 
from all care and all occupation, and at liberty to 
devote himself to his public and Parliamentary duty 
as an independent member of Parliament, upon the 
side of the question most congenial to his habits. 
But he does not hesitate an instant in abandoning all 
such schemes of enjoyment, and continuing a drudge. 
Neither does he hesitate in postponing or suppressing 
any opinion, ho-w deeply soever he may feel it, -which 
could by possibility raise any difference with any one 
colleague, and thereby in any degree weaken the 
Government. Then what other recourse can his 
Majesty have than this, that part of the present Gov- 
ernment remain and form a new Administration 1 But 
this implies that others should join them who are 
neither of the Conservative nor Eadical persuasion. 
The Chancellor knows of none such, at least none 
who would lend the Government the requisite strength 
to support itself after losing such men as may be sup- 
posed to retire upon unfortunate differences of opinion 
respecting Ireland. For the mere alteration would 
be the source of great weakness in both Houses and 
in the country, and those who had left the Ministry 
would in a very short time be more or less unfriendly 
to those who remained. This is almost unavoidable, 
even among the best and the most friendly men ; and 
as a pointed discrepancy of opinion on important 
matters -will have secured their disunion, the breach 
■will be the more apt to -widen. 
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“ To sucli a result tlie Chancellor looks forward as 
most lamentable. The successive formation of ephem- 
eral Ministries is fatal to all unity of design, and to 
aU power of execution in policy, whether foreign or 
domestic, and would also prove the sure forerunner of 
a popular crisis. He is therefore deeply impressed 
with alarm at such a contemplation, and yet it is by 
‘far the best that can possibly result from any change 
in the construction of the present Cabinet, 

“For let the only other alternative be considered. 
If the Cabinet entirely breaks up (and this unfor- 
tunately is far more likely to happen than the other 
alternative just discussed), we are driven back to the 
formation of a Conservative Government. 

“This the Chancellor verily believes would be 
attended with the most imminent hazard to the 
country, and speedily. 

“ He desires to speak with all the respect and grati- 
tude which he siucerely feels towards the first Ee- 
formed Parliament, whose wisdom and honesty he 
thinks would have done honour to any senate in any 
times. But he cannot avoid perceiving that the 
moderate courses pursued by the Government, and 
the influence of the Government over the members, 
have alone restrained them from adopting much 
stronger measures than the safely of the country and 
the stability of some of its institutions will at all 
allow. Friend to Eeform and improvement as he is, 
and always has been, and even disappointed at some 
measures having been postponed so long, he infinitely 
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prefers the disappointment, the sickness arising from 
hope deferred, to the perils of too rapid changes — to 
sweeping reforms ; and he is quite assured that, had 
this Ministry been in opposition during these two 
sessions, there would have been a far more swift and 
more extensive change effected in our establishments 
than is at all consistent with their stability. 

“ Suppose a Conservative Cabinet in power, and the 
Radical party reinforced with all those who only 
through the influence of the Government have been 
restrained from joining them, it is almost certain that 
too strong measures would be adopted, both with 
respect to the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of 
the country. The House of Lords would in vain 
attempt to stem the tide, /or the votes of money would 
certainly he refused. It is a fact wholly undenior 
hie, that the repugnance exists no longer which even 
in the most factious times used formerly to mahe men 
refuse to stop supplies who would vote for everything 
else. 

“That an immediate or almost immediate dissolution 
would take place is inevitable. Then the new Parlia- 
ment must of course contain more Conservatives than 
this, chosen under the influence of the Reform Bill ; 
but another party would gain, at the least as much — 
the Radical, or if not the Radical, the high popular 
pariy, and both would unhappily gain at the expense 
of the moderate Liberals. A new Parliament would 
certainly place the Government in the position which 
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really broke up tbe same Cabinet in 1830 — namely, 
at tbe mercy of tbeir enemies, and relying on tbeir 
forbearance or even support for every vote. 

“There cannot be a question that in this state of 
things parties must run very high, and men "will 
pledge themselves in the contest to high popular 
courses. The speedy downfall of the Government 
will be by far the most probable result — ^long delayed 
it cannot be. But though the Parliament will be far 
too little Conservative to support such a Ministry, it 
will be too little Liberal to sustain their adversaries 
with a House of Lords always hostile to them. A 
second dissolution will then be inevitable, and a new 
Parliament will be chosen under the most violent 
popular excitement, and whoever is their Minister 
will be an instrument in the hands of the more vio- 
lent portion of the people. It is to this result that 
the Chancellor looks forward ; it is this that he dreads 
as leading to the most fatal catastrophe, and he does 
entreat all who are apprehensive of it to act as if they 
felt each to be responsible for bringing it about, should 
he not use his utmost efforts to prevent the premature 
dissolution of the present Government.” 

By Grey’s desire I went to the King for the pur- 
pose of letting him know what our feelings and 
apprehensions were. On my return, I immediately 
wrote to Grey. 
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.TO EAEL GEET. 

(Private) 

‘‘May2,mL 

“ I have just seen the King. 

“ The King is in the strongest and fullest sense of 
the word cordial with the Government, and as warm 
and hearty in his wish to support us as any one man 
can be. I cannot tell you half the things he said of 
you — of your honour — your "being incapable of de- 
ceiving him, or of any change now, except the filling 
up the two or three vacant places. He really reviewed 
all our measures foreign and domestic, and aU those 
now pending, in a very distinct and friendly manner, 
and said, ‘ Never man had better cause to like a 
Ministry, though he once or twice had differed, and 
once only on foreign politics, when he luckily proved 
wrong.’ 

“ In short, I never saw him half so cordial and so 
naturally cordial It is not merely as fearing a 
change, but from confidence and goodwill. He ex- 
pressed himself about you in a way that (from regal 
pride) he may make less strong to yourself. But to 
me it was very strong indeed. I must insist on your 
not trying to mar all this (which wiU he followed 
by House of Commons) by any speculative or pros- 
pective idea, as in your letter. When the time comes 
we can find your successor. H. Brougham.” 


Before the end of May there were indications which 
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satisfied me that some of our most valued colleagues 
had made up their minds to leave us. The evil of 
this secession was so great, that I made an attempt to 
avert it by circulating the following paper : — 

“Some weeks ago the Chancellor took the liberly of 
entreating the attention of his colleagues to a memo- 
randum which he laid before the Cabinet. 

“It appears to him that the time is now arrived 
when the substance of that paper is of more pressing 
and practical importance than ever, and he must be 
excused for now presenting to the Cabinet, rather, he 
fears, as a ‘ protest ’ than for any other purpose, that 
which he before tendered by way of advice and of 
warning. He perceives that some of his colleagues 
are bent upon a course which must break up the 
Government, unless a firmness is shown by the rest, 
and a self-denial which he hardly dares hope to firirl 
prevaiL 

“ He is still altogether at a loss to understand how 
any one can possibly think that a vote of the Com- 
mons, which he resists, and which all his colleagues, 
though on different grounds, refuse to join in, can 
render it dishonourable to remain in office, when it 
produces no one practical effect, calls upon nobody to 
do or submit to any one thing, and leaves eveiy one 
entirely free to act as he pleases in aU respects. 

“ The Chancellor has ascertained that the movement 
has its origin altogether in the language held by two 
or three of the Cabinet within the last ten days, that 
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it was to break up in July. The Chancellor yentures 
to think that the history of human affairs affords no 
instance of equal indiscretion. He had believed that 
the intention, or rather possibility, alluded to, would 
have remained a profound secret. That any Ministers 
could have spread a report, the truth of which must 
of necessity always have been uncertain until the last 
moment — a report which, coming from authority, was 
enough to destroy any Ministry — ^he never could have 
supposed possible. The Chancellor cannot even now 
brinff himself to believe it. But sure he is that those 

o 

who have so far implicated the Government and the 
public safety, are of all men the most imperatively 
called upon to assist in saving the country from the 
effects of such a proceeding. 

“ To that proceeding it is owing that Ireland is 
about to be left in the hands of agitators without a 
Coercion Bill, the Church to be deprived of its last 
chance, the Tithe Bill; the Poor-law, and other great 
measures, to be left in every hazard of failiDg, and 
the whole empire abandoned without a Government, 
to be scrambled for by factions and mobs, and fanatics, 
religious and political. 

“ There is no personal sacrifice which the Chan- 
cellor is not prepared to make in order to see his 
principles triumphant and the progress of improve- 
ment sped, both at home and abroad. But he deems 
its acceleration far too dearly purchased by the ex- 
treme dangers to the peace of the country and the 
stability of its best institutions, which he apprehends 
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■will arise from the change •which he sees some' of his 
colleagues are bent upon having made.” 


“ Saturday Eoming, May 

“ The Chancellor omitted to state, ■what he has since 
distinctly told his colleagues in Cabinet, that though 
a reluctant supporter of the Coercion BUI, as a mea- 
sure of hard necessity, he could only bring himself to 
consent to it from the confidence he felt in those 
whose hands were to be armed with its extraordinary 
power§. To the Orange party, or a Government con- 
nected ■with that faction, he could never think of 
intrusting its authority ; and if the present Govern- 
ment proposes its renewal, there ■will of course be 
material omissions in it, especially as regards courts- 
martial.” 

In the above paper I referred to what had been 
said by some of the Ministers (particularly Graham). 
But that things were continually told out of doors as 
having been said by members of the Cabinet, and not 
only thus told, but sent to newspapers, there can be 
no doubt. Some of these reports we traced, and found 
them to be pure inventions j others were misunder- 
standings of the words spoken; but all were traced to 
Cabinet dinners — tales carried by the servants, who 
were in the habit, no matter at what house we were 
dining, of seizing every pretence for remaining in the 
room; then some of our colleagues would go on tnlkiTig 
as if none but ourselves were present. Then, again, 
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dirmer was no sooner over, and one hoped the door 
was closed against the liveried watchers for Cabinet 
secrets, than some one — ^generally Holland — ^would 
ring for a cup, or as he called it, after the fashion of 
his uncle, a dish, of tea ; when in again rushed the 
servants with all their ears open. Our more import- 
ant matters were really kept secret, because they 
were always discussed at councils held in the day- 
time; or, at all events, at meetings unaccompanied 
by eating, drinking, and attendants 

Next day I wrote to Grey as follows 
TO EAEL GEET. 

(Private) 

‘‘May 25 , 1834 . 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — I am sure no one who 
was at our Cabinets yesterday and to-day, and who 
read the strong paper which I circulated, or my 
private and friendly letter to Stanley, can have the 
least doubt of my regarding the possibility of Graham 
and Stanley going out as a great calamity, and that 
there is nothing I would not do to prevent it. But 
that point being, I much fear, decided by their very 
foolish views, although I make a very great distinc- 
tion between them, it remains for us, and above all 
for you, Althorp, and myself, to do our duty firmly 
and Hke rational men, not like children throwing 
all up and everything into confusion because we have 
not our own way. 

“I be^ by saying that tiow I have demonstrative 
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proof of Graham’s resolution to go out at all events, 
and that he only is seeking a pretext, or rather (for I 
wish to say nothing harsh) a ground. With Stanley 
it is not so clear ; he behaves quite fairly and above- 
board. But I am informed, and believe it, that some 
people have been to him and Graham to suggest their 
going out, in order that the Church question may be 
settled and the Government relieved. This has not 
unnaturally irritated them, and I fear is the real cause 
of both their determinations. But they are very siUy 
in so doing, I admit. However, we cannot hope now 
to prevent it, and the next thing to be considered is, 
the consequences. 

“ It will materially strengthen the Government in 
the country and in the House of Commons; and 
although their places may not be very easily sup- 
plied, yet we have quite debaters enough, besides the 
great favour the Government will have, for some time 
at least. Stanley is quite honest and open, and will 
part friends and give nothing but support to the 
Government. In the Lords we may be a little in- 
jured by the change. But really and truly we are so 
ill there already, that this can do us no harm. In 
every other quarter we are stronger by the change. 

“ As for you and Althorp or me dreaming in these 
circumstances of throwing up the Government, rather 
than take the trouble of putting in Spring Rice and 
Radnor, or any other two you please, it is too absurd. 
We really could not face the country after such an 
abandonment of all duty. What ! can we not carry 
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on the Government in peace and with such a ma- 
jority and such support out of doors, and a plain- 
dealing King, when Addington did so against you all 
— ^Pitt, Fox, Windham included 1 Eeally the thing is 
too absurd to deserve a moment’s refutation. Surely 
no one can be serious in taking this view. As for 
your going out at the end of the session, I must 
say alors com/me alors, but at any rate this is no time 
for it. 

“ I further say, that suppose even you were to go 
out, which on every account I should consider as the 
greatest calamity to the country and to myself, and 
to yourself also (with your leave be it spoken), my 
firm determination is to join the remains of your 
Cabinet in forming a new Government, or rather 
continumg your own — even if so it must be without 
you ; and I am clearly of opinion — ^how desperately 
annoying for us and bad for the country it may be, 
and no one can feel it more than I do — yet that it 
can and ought to succeed. The King may refuse — 
probably he will — but he must do so with the full 
knowledge that the thing is within his power, and 
that it is quite practicable. This must be left 
undoubted and plain ; because if he refuses, and pre- 
fers Wellington and Peel, all the Liberal party wifi, 
do what their bounden duty requires, and oppose the 
new Government by every fair means in Parliament 
and out Of these I avow myself among the most 
determined and strenuous, and my avowed object wiU 
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be to turn out tbe Government, and to take tbeir 
place, for tbe sake .of tbe measures and tbe principles 
I feel devoted to. Don’t say I am ambitious or want 
to be in power because I have not bad enough of it. 
But I owe it as a duty to those who have so gallantly 
supported us these four years. Also, don’t say I am 
using inconsistent arguments, when I at one and tbe 
same time tell you that another Government could be 
made, and that my chief object is to induce you to 
remain, and keep everything as it is. That is the 
main point with us aU, except two, and those are ex- 
ceptions only for the present. But I must also say, 
that if in that we fail, my deliberate opinion is that, 
though with infinitely less power to do good in all 
ways, yet a Government could be made. 

“ However, with that we have nothing now to do, 
happily. My present object is to remind you that 
Graham and Stanley going, gives no one even the 
shadow of a pretext for not closing the session well, 
and carrying through the Bills. — ^Yours ever truly, 

“ H. Beougham.” 

At this time Lansdowne was making a terrific push 
to get Auckland into the Cabinet. Much as I really 
liked Auckland as a friend and connection, I felt it 
my duty thus to express to Grey my opinion of the 
proposal and its probable consequences.* 

* In reference to tlie appointment of Lord Auckland to succeed Sir 
James Oraham as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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. TO EAEL GEET. 

(Private) 

May 29, 1834. 

“ My dear Lord G-rby, — I am very sorry, indeed, 
to say that I entirely and widely differ about Auck- 
land. I consider him another name for Lord Lans- 
downe as a wet blanket. He is quite a tool of 
Lansdowne’s. It is no accession of character — ^no 
weight with the country — ^no speaker in the House — 
and merely puts him in the place where, if he remains 
a week, he retires on a pension of £2000, or, I believe, 
£3000 a-year. It is a very unseemly thing, and will 
be a source of infinite feebleness, and make our Cabi- 
net as uncomfortable a place as I ever was in, and 
only please Thomson. — Yours ever, H B.” 

In spite of aU our efforts, and the undoubted 
friendliness of the King, Grey stiU harped upon 
resigning, as will appear from the following: — 

TO EAEL GEET. 

“ House op Lords, Z^th May. 

“ I am here till the House meets. Can’t you come 
over for five minutes 1 As to not going on after all 
that has passed, it is absolutely ridiculous. Nothing 
can justify it either to King, Parliament, or country. 

“ Abercromby is quite appeased. I have written 
to him, and had his answer. Ellice coming in is a 
good thing.” 
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Early in tlie session it had become necessary 
seriously to consider the tithe question in Ireland, 
and the probable necessity of continuing the Coercion 
Bill of the previous session, or of renewing it with 
certain modifications. 

The compulsory payment of tithes by the Catholic 
population towards the support of a Protestant Church, 
was one of the great grievances, and, more than any- 
thing else, was the cause of the disorganisation that 
existed in almost every part of that distracted country. 
It became, therefore, with us a serious question 
whether a new appropriation of Church property was 
not inevitable and unavoidable. On this question it 
is not to be denied that there were great differences 
of opinion in the Cabinet. 

Many members of the Commons who voted for 
the second reading of the Irish Church Bill in 1833, 
announced their intention of opposing it in the next 
stage, unless the whole fund derived from Church 
property was applied to ecclesiastical purposes. The 
O’Connell party, of course, took a very opposite view, 
their hope being, through means of the Church BiU, 
to strike a blow at the Established religion. Even 
Joseph Hume went so far as to declare, in his place 
in Parliament, that the future peace of Ireland de- 
pended upon the destruction of the Protestant Church. 

When we came to consider whether the funds 
derived from Church property, and calculated to 
amount to something like three millions, should, after 
duly providing for the just and fair expenses of the 
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Establisliment, be appropriated to State purposes, 
we felt quite assured that such a measure would be 
rejected by tbe Lords, and therefore we determined 
to withdraw the clause in the Commons. Accordingly, 
in June 1833 , Stanley moved its omission. As might 
be expected, unmeasured abuse was heaped upon the 
Government, its defence being that the application 
of Church property to State purposes had never been 
a principle of the Bill — ^the right of Parliament to 
apply or not to apply the property of the Church to 
secular purposes having throughout been left un- 
touched. The Bill then passed with the omitted 
clause ; and now ( 1834 ) we had to consider whether, 
in the existing state of things in Ireland, it had not 
become necessary and unavoidable to admit that the 
Church revenue ought to be reduced to a sum only 
sufficient to support the Church Establishment, and 
that the surplus, if any, should be applicable to 
secular purposes. 

Eurther discussions in Cabinet on this difficult 
question took place about the end of May, at which 
time a debate was going on in the Commons on a 
motion affirming that the Protestant Establishment 
was excessive, regard being had to the spiritual wants 
of its members, and that therefore the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Irish Church ought to be reduced. It 
was avowed that this motion was only a step to the 
resumption by the State of the surplus, whatever it 
might amount to. Thus it became necessary to decide 
what our future course should be on this question. 
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We had agreed, withoTit any exception, on the 
necessity of remodelling the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, considering that the question of the applica- 
tion of surplus revenue would not come before us 
until the amount required for the due support of the 
Establishment had been decided ; but the motion in 
the Commons made it manifest that this matter could 
be no longer delayed ; and accordingly, when we met 
about the end of May, four members of the Govern- 
ment, differing from the majority, resigned, — these 
were, Stanley, Eichmond, Graham, and Eipon. 

And here I think I may appropriately say a few 
words upon the public character and distinguishing 
attributes of the four colleagues who had thus sepa- 
rated from us. 

Stanley, like John Eussell, came into the Cabinet 
some time after it was formed. His talents were of a 
very high, though not of the highest, order. He was 
a perfectly ready and a very able debater, with great 
powers of clear and distinct statement, with a high- 
pitched voice, far from musical, but clearly heard in 
every part of the House. He argued closely, but he 
required much backing and cheering, and never could 
fight an uphill battle. In debate, he, like Canning, 
stuck at nothing in order to snatch an advantage. 
With the gravest face, he would invent what he 
assumed his adversary to have said, but what he 
notoriously never did say. His judgment was nil, or 
nearly so. He would make a statement, well aware 
it would be answered; and committed the most 
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unpardonable of all errors, that of suppressing a fact 
or ignoring a paper, wbich he knew must be produced 
against him. He would have invariablj lost his 
verdict at the bar by such blunders as these, which 
all proceeded from the desire to gain a momentary 
triumph. 

He was quite reformer enough naturally to take 
to the Eeform Bill, having on that subject nothing 
to unsay; but he helped it very little, being so fully 
engaged in his own — ^the Irish department — ^which 
he most ably represented against O’Connell & Co. 

I believe he made but a moderate Colonial Minister, 
judging from some I have seen and others I have 
heard of his errors. 

The Duke of Eichmond is and always has been 
a high Tory of the old school, and was, like his father 
(an honest but inferior man), a hot Orangeman and 
ultra Protestant ; hence his union with the Whigs. 
For when the Duke and Peel emancipated the Catho- 
lics in spring 1829, Eichmond and others never could 
forgive it, and they almost aU joined us in punishing 
them by turning them out, just as they afterwards 
did to revenge themselves on Free Trade. Knatch- 
buU was to have been of our Cabinet, but accidental 
circumstances prevented it, so Eichmond was taken 
as representing that party, through whose aid we 
had turned out the Duke’s Government, November 
1830. We had no very full explanation with hiTn on 
Eeform, only it was quite understood by all of us 
that some Parliamentary Eeform was made an in d ig- 
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pensable condition of onr taJdng office, and this was 
so stated to the King. 

I have already stated that, in pursuance of a 
pledge given in Yorkshire, I had explained my plan 
of Eeform at a meeting at Althorp’s chambers. 

How far Eichmond would, have agreed with this 
had its details been laid before him at their joining 
our Government, I cannot teU ; but little by little he 
came into the great plan. 

Eichmond was an admirable colleague. Full of 
courage, clear-headed, very good-humoured, very 
quick, very candid — ^uneducated, except as a soldier ; 
and who would with education have done consider- 
able, perhaps great things. 

He was an excellent speaker — few better, that did 
not profess the art. 

In Cabinet he was frank, open, and honest, de- 
spising all intrigue — we were always sure of him. 
He agreed with us who urged the dissolution in 
April 1831, half friendly as the King was. He 
refused joining in the peer - creation the following 
year, and was the only one who did refuse. 

Eipon was one of the moderate Tory converts to 
the Whig Government. But he was always much 
esteemed by us, while we had been in opposition to 
him. He had been an iUve of Castlereagh; and 
nothing could exceed the bitterness of Castlereagh’s 
family, as shown through his brother Londonderry, at 
finding him one of us. However, it was not new, for 
in 182 7 he led the junction Government in the Lords; 
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and after Canning’s death, in August, he was Prime 
Minister till January. His nerves failed him, and he 
could not stand the expected session. There never 
was a more upright or amiable man. His abilities 
were very respectable — indeed more. In the House of 
Commons he had greatly distinguished himseE His 
free-trade operations are the origin of that policy. 
He and my friend Wallace (afterwards Lord Wallace) 
were the earliest and most important of Huskisson’s 
converts. His joining us on Parliamentary Eeform 
was more difficult. But he, Palmerston, and Glenelg, 
all come within the same description; and E they 
were to be reformers at all, then, like Melbourne and 
Richmond (more stout anti-reformers than themselves), 
they did right to take a large and efficient measure. 

Nothing could be more honest, open, and ingenuous 
than Ripon’s conduct on all occasions. His scrapes 
came from this amiable quality. His “ prosperity,” 
and his “godsend” (repayment of Austrian Loan), are 
instances.* In the Lords he sometimes did admirably ; 
sometimes his nerves failed him. But he was always 
a person of weight there, by his character, his talents, 
and his experience. The Duke of Wellington always 
valued him highly. 

His business-like habits were invaluable to the 
inexperienced and unofficial Whigs, — ^the Whigs who 
never learned the lesson — ^the first in business of all 
kinds — ^that a chief in a department must delegate as 

* In. allusion to the name of " Prosperity Eobinson,” fixed on him 
for his sanguine speeches in times of depression. He died in 1861 . 
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mueli as possible to the best agents ' possible, else he 
will be tormented to death and do his work ill. The 
best man of business is he who does least with his 
own hands and most through good agents. This is a 
cardinal rule. My principle always was to be most 
careful in my selection, and then to give the persons 
chosen my entire confidence, calling on them to do 
the same each in his own branch. It was thus I got 
through the Boundary Bfil in 1831 and 1832. That 
the Eeform Bill would be carried, no one doubted; 
and all that was done. Yet the greatest of the diffi- 
culties remaiued — the boundaries. Grey and others 
told me I never should do it in three years. I did it 
in three months, and did it well. I chose Lieutenant 
Drummond, known to me in the Useful Knowledge 
Society, where he was an important workman, though 
he wrote little or nothing ; but I knew him to be a 
good mathematician. I made him take half-a-dozen 
more of the Useful Knowledge Committee. I went 
over the heads of the plan fully, and showed him 
how he was to operate. I scarcely even saw him 
again, except that I once had aU the committee under 
Lim to a great dinner. Durham insisted upon attend- 
ing it ; he came too late, and found us at table, and 
was sulky all the evening. 

When Stanley was to become a Secretary of State, 
Eipon was to be pushed up to the Privy Seal. He 
was much annoyed, even to tears, but it was done by 
Grey as differently as possible from Glenelg’s case. 
He also had an earldom, and promise of the Garter. 
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Althougli Graliam was certainly raised out of Ms 
turn to a very Mgh. place — First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty — and perhaps would have done better if he 
had risen more gradually, yet all admitted that his 
administration of that great department was as good 
as possible. 

I believe the Admiralty and the Foreign Office 
were the best administered, though indeed Melbourne 
at the Home Office was excellent. But I mark 
Graham and Palmerston, because they showed the 
least defect in the routine and bureaucratic faculties 
in which the placeless life of the WMgs had, generally 
speaking, made them so deficient. Graham was also 
to be highly commended for his stanch virtue in 
refusing all jobbery. Nothing of nepotism (so rife 
elsewhere) could be charged upon him. The defects 
charged on Graham were of a totally different class, 
but they were not light ones. He was supposed to 
be somewhat intriguing, and we found Mm to be 
somewhat hurried in Council. The prejudices of 
Durham, who had hoped to have him as a kind of 
pocket-vote, and was very angry when he found he 
had thrown Mm entirely off, no doubt made Mm 
more talk about this than the facts warranted ; yet I 
believe he (Graham) did addict himself to Stanley. 
But nothing could be more natural, and without any 
job in view, or without any intriguing spirit in work- 
ing it out. 

I do not at all wonder at Graham and Stanley 
joining ; but had it been otherwise, what blame was 
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there ? Stanley was to the full as good a Whig as 
Graham, and was the representative of an old Foxite 
Whig family, Graham being the first of his people 
who ever was anything but a stanch Tory, Was 
there, then, the least blame in singling out Stanley 
for his associate, or, if you will, his leader ? 

Graham was a modest as well as a moderate man, 
and did not set up for a party chief. He owed much 
to Grey ; but was he to stick to him when he really 
agreed more with Stanley ? 

As for want of nerve, I really think this too has 
been unfairly stated — ^at least greatly exaggerated. 
He was quite wrong, once or twice, in not debating 
when the Government was in great straits in the 
Commons. But he was not the only one who failed 
in this respect. The timber-duties, on which Peel 
put us in a minority, came far more under Poulett 
Thomson, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
HE said not one word. Graham was quite wrong in 
the fear he had of Campbell going against them 
should he fail in thrusting out Horne from the 
Attorney-Generalship. Never was fear more ground- 
less. Nothing would have driven Campbell into oppo- 
sition. He was far too anxious for promotion (like a 
true Scotchman as he was) ever to have gone into 
opposition. 

Graham was one of those who forced Grey and me 
to yield; but in this he did not stand alone, for 
Althorp and John Bussell equally desired to get rid 
of Home. The constant wish of Lord Grey to retire 
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before this period, appears in all our correspondence ; 
but when the above secession happened, he considered 
the Government so shaken by it that it could not go 
on. Our colleagues and myself were of a different 
opinion, and I exerted myself to overcome the resolu- 
tion which he had taken to retire. 

I wrote him a very urgent remonstrance, reminding 
him how often I had regarded my retirement as not 
only justifiable, but indispensable, from the state of 
my health ; entering into some details, but reminding 
him how I had consented to remain that the Govern- 
ment might not be broken up, which it certainly 
would be if he went out. 

The answer was as follows : — 

{Private) 

“Downing Sxeebt, May 25 , 1834 

“Mt dear Chancellor, — I received last night 
your most kind and affectionate letter. You may 
be assured that it shall not go beyond myself, and 
that I never can reflect upon such a proof of confi- 
dence without feelings of the most sincere regard and 
gratitude — ^feelings indeed so strong that it is most 
paiaful to me to find myself deprived of the power 
of acquiescing at once in the wish which you so 
strongly express. 

“ But there are points upon which every man must 
judge for himself ; your case is very different from 
mine : you axe nearly twenty years younger than I 
am, and however serious your sufferings may have 
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been, and however painful the exertion to overcome 
them, you still had time before you ; you still pos- 
sessed all the renovating powers of youth, and might 
hope to recover the strength which had been tempor- 
arily impaired. I am descended far into the vale of 
years — ^past the age of man. I enjoy, thank God, 
strength and health, not often possessed by a person 
of my years, or, I should rather say, freedom from 
complaint. But I feel my moral and physical 
energies much impaired, and that I am totally un- 
equal to the performance of duties which, even in a 
season of calmness, would be above my powers ; judge 
what must be my feelings amidst the difficulties and 
dangers which surround us, and which would require 
the highest qualities in their full vigour to surmount 
them. You say nobody else perceives the decay of 
which I complain. But I myself feel it, and I am 
sure you would not wish to see me ad extrem/um 
ridendus, breaking down under a burden which I 
cannot support. It is as if, seeing me walking along 
a gravel walk, you should say, you are upright, your 
step is firm, there can be no want of sufficient 
strength therefore; a great and urgent interest re- 
quires it, set out immediately on foot for Windsor, to 
discharge a duty for which it is necessary that you 
should undergo this fatigue. My answer would be, 
the appearances, as you see me, are as you state, but 
I feel and know that I cannot do what you require ; 

I should break down by the way, and you would 
have the proof, in a way which would be most pain- 
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ful to yourself, of what you will not now believe, and 
more detrimental to the very object for which you 
urge me to expose myself to a fatigue to which I am 
unequal. 

“ I really feel, therefore, if the Cabinet is to break 
up, as I think it must, that I have no choice — that 
my public life is closed. My endeavour will be to 
reconstruct it on the same principles, under another 
head. In this I do not expect to succeed ; but I shall 
not fail for want of exertion in doing my best. There 
is one way in which I might continue a little longer — 
viz., by fillin g up the vacancies now, with an under- 
standing that another who must now be agreed upon 
should succeed, at a convenient time, to my place. 
I think it would be much better on all accounts to 
make a final settlement now. But if this could 
not be done, and an arrangement might be effected 
in the way I have stated, to this I could consent. 
But there are two things indispensable : first, that the 
Government should be permanently settled, with the 
alteration only of the person at its head; and, 
secondly, that the public and Parliament should, in 
the arrangement itself, have proof of this assurance. 

“ If the King could be brought to consent to this, 
it must be our desire, indeed it would be our duty, to 
introduce persons into the vacant offices, who with 
right principles would be personally acceptable to him. 

“ I am to see him to-day on this subject, and shall 
take the earliest opportunity afterwards of talking 
with you further upon it. — ^Ever yours, Grey. 
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“I return Murray’s letter.- It does not impress one 
with confidence.” 

The difficulties in the way of either course sug- 
gested by him, and the agreement of us all that no 
other person could be put in his place, at length pre- 
vailed upon him to remain. 

When Grey saw the King upon the question of 
fiiUing up the vacancies, and announced to him that 
the Government intended to go on, I was rather sur- 
prised to hear that his Majesty had been really cordial, 
and had even expressed himseK to the effect that, “so 
long as Lord Grey and I remained, he would stand by 
us and give the Government his firm and hearty sup- 
port.” Such were the words which Grey stated to 
me had been used by the King. And so we went on. 
The secession strengthened us in the Commons and 
in the country. And now came the question of the 
necessity of renewing the Irish Coercion BUI. I ought 
fimt, however, to state that the vacancies in the 
Cabinet were fiUed by Spring Eice succeeding Stanley 
as Colonial Secretary ; Auckland as first Lord of the 
Admiralty, instead of Graham; Lord Conyngham, 
Post-office; Lord Carlisle, Privy Seal. The other 
changes were : Abercromby coming into the Cabinet 
as Master of the Mint ; Cutlar Fergusson was made 
Judge- Advocate; Poulett Thomson became President 
of the Board of Trade ; and Eobert Grant went out as 
Governor of Bombay. 

VOL. HI. 2 B 
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TO EAEL GEEY. 

(Private) 

“ May 30, 1834. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ^It is a great mistake, 
into which I wonder Auckland should have fallen, to 
fancy I have the least personal objection to him. I 
wanted a man who would have — and on being better 
known to the public given — greater pledge of firmness 
and stoutness in difficult times ; and I was aware that 
the House of Commons wished those known as such. 
I don’t doubt Auckland’s nerves, and I don’t fear any 
crotchets; so that, as far as my own opinions and feelings 
go, I have nothing at all to complain of, and I am 
doing and have done all I can to satisfy others. His 
own conduct must do the rest. Let him imitate his 
predecessor in his official conduct, and let him exactly 
be the reverse of him in his leaning on all occasions 
towards Tories. Patronage the Liberals will and 
must have, and they must not see it go among their 
base and spiteful adversaries. Auckland will be well 
or ill viewed three months hence — perhaps three 
weeks — as he does so or not. — Yours ever, 

“ H. Brougham.” 

FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

“Downing Stkbet, June 1, 1834. 

“ My dear Chancellor, — 

But I feel more and more doubtful as to the pos- 
sibility of our going on. The whole press and the 
high popular party against us on one side, the Tories 
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on the other, and our friends, notwithstanding their 
parting solicitations to me to go on — ^instead of show- 
ing confidence and giving us support, even if m some 
instances they may think us wrong — ^fuU of complaint, 
and assisting the attacks of our enemies ; — what have 
we to ezpect but that, on the very first occasion, we 
should he exposed to a new difficulty like that which 
has brought on the present crisis ? We may stagger 
on for a while, but we must strike at last under cir- 
cumstances much more disadvantageous both to our- 
selves and to the public. 

“ I feel greatly inclined, therefore, to give the thing 
up at once, stating both to the King and the country 
that we were willing and desirous to do everything 
in our power to avert the consequences of a change, 
but that we have found it impossible to form an Ad- 
ministration sufficiently strong in public confidence 
to conduct the affairs of the country with advantage. 

" This is the result of my reflections during the last 
twenty-four hours. I really believe it to be the only 
course that is creditable or safe. For myself person- 
ally, how am I to hope to get through in the conflict 
that awaits us, when I am already so harassed and 
oppressed that I really hardly know what I am doing 1 
— Ever yours, Gbey.” 

FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

“ Downing Street, June 2, 1834. 

“ Mt deae Chancelloe, — I had no motive for de- 
siring you not to say anything about Kadnor till I 
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saw you again, but that of preventing the thing being 
talked of before it was done ; — and it had occurred to 
me that I could not at the moment when I told the 
King that everything must be suspended for prepar- 
ing other appointments. I wished also to talk with 
you on another point, which only occurred to me at 
the moment — ^viz., whether by taking Eadnor away, 
as it were, from Durham’s side, a more marked cha- 
racter might not be given to the exclusion of the 
latter. This, perhaps, was more a matter of personal 
feeling, but it was deserving of some consideration 
with respect to the public. 

“ I have also a great and increasing dislike to the 
appearance of everything being done under duresse ; 
and therefore my feeling is just the contrary, in 
one respect, of yours — ^viz., that the thing should be 
done before the meeting, and as a sort of sop to them. 
We must know whether they give us confidence or 
not ; and for all these reasons I am decidedly against 
taking any step in this matter before the result of the 
meeting is known. 

“ From all I hear, things do not look well My 
answer to the letter, I am told, has created dissatis- 
faction. In short it comes to this : we must submit 
to be the agents of a certain number of persons in the 
House of Commons, or forfeit their support. To this 
condition I cannot submit. 

“ But there is a more serious matter behind. Al- 
thorp is nearly overpowered by the difficulties of his 
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situation, and I doubt very much wbetber be ■will be 
able to go on in any ease. But bis continuance in 
tbe House of Commons is more precarious than ever. 
Lord Spencer is, as it appears to me, in a most alarm- 
ing state, Tbe physicians tbinb so, not ba'ving been 
able to get bis pulse — wbicb bas been as low as twenty- 
six — above tbirty-four ; and tbis without any apparent 
affection of bis health to account for it. In short, it 
appears to me impossible that tbe Government should 
go on. — Ever yours, Geey.” 

FEOM EAKL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“Downiito Stebbt, June 4, 1834. 

“ My dear Chancelloe, — I have just received your 
note, and hope you will believe that I am sensible, as 
I ought to be, of all its kindness. 

“ Upon talking over tbe matter since I saw you 
with Altborp, we agreed that, upon tbe whole, it wotdd 
be best to offer tbe Pri'vp" Seal to Eadnor ; and as an 
old and intimate friend and schoolfellow, be bas un- 
dertaken to say to him that I wished to make tbe 
offer ; but to be assured previously that it would not 
be disagreeable to him. I did not hesitate in tbis, as 
I was sure you could not dislike it. If Eadnor refuses, 
I shall of course offer it to Dacre. 

“ I have a very good accoimt from Eice of Cam- 
bridge. I am just getting into my carriage for 
Windsor. — ^Ever yours, Geey.” 
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TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private.) 

“June 6, 1834. 

“ Mt dear Lord Grey, — I am very sorry at seeing 
that there is some hitch about Eadnor ; because my 
firm belief is, that the declaration to-morrow morning 
that he was Privy Seal would at once remove all kind 
of difficulty, and do away with the very bad effects 
of Auckland’s appointment. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the following anecdote : — 

“ I met Sefton and asked him if he had altered his 
opinion (which I know he entertained on Thursday 
and Friday), as you had heard of his grumbling at 
Brookes’s. He utterly denied the charge, and says 
there never was anything so unfounded; that he 
praised the whole heartily, though he could not deny 
he felt hurt at finding Auckland’s appointment so 
generally disapproved. He added, that he felt confi- 
dent that it might all be set right by other good nom- 
inations, and thought Ellice’s was one that helped it 
much. I asked whom he and others would have had 
instead of Auckland, and I said that there was a 
reason personal to Abercromby, which would plainly 
have made his taking it liable to any misconstruction. 
He said he did not mean Abercromby, but Eadnor ; 
and that he reaUy thought if Eadnor had been named, 
all the world would have been highly satisfied, and 
still would be so. 

“ This is very strong confirmation of our opinion, 
and I heartily hope you may still be able to name him. 
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“ By the way, why not give Sefton himself the 
Post-ofl0[ce 1 — of course without Cabinet. It is a just 
punishment to others, and he would do it admirably. 
— ^Yours very truly, H. Beougham.” 

TO EAEL GEET. 

{Private.) 

“June 7, 1834. 

“My deak Loed Geey, — I never like to plague 
you, but you know I never have but one object, and 
always give up my own crotchets and adopt yours. 

“ It strikes me that it would gTeatly help us aU, 
and be of infinite service to us in the Commons, if 
we had Abereromby among us as Master of Mint or 
Post-oflSce, and Radnor Privy Seal. He is extremely 
liked in and out of Parliament; his name is very 
popular, and has great weight with aU the army, as 
Abercromby’s has with all Scotch people. 

“As for his repining and fanciful disposition, I 
can take on myself to keep that under. He is firm 
and very honest. Pray think of this, and also teU 
me if Lady Grey and Lady Georgiana and you can 
meet the Levesons next Friday to dinner with only 
a small party. — ^Ever yours, H. Beougham. 

“ I could dream of nothing but your speech ; it 
was perfect in all respects. I thought Sefton would 
have kept up. I fasted fifteen hours ! ” 

It soon became necessary to consider the question 
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of the Irish Coercion Bill. The act of last session 
had undoubtedly been successful. Under its provi- 
sions, districts in Westmeath and Galway had been 
proclaimed; the number of oflfences had thereupon 
greatly diminished. When the question of contin- 
uing or renewing the Act was placed before Lord 
Wellesley, he recommended that the whole Act should 
be renewed, with the exception only of the court- 
martial clauses ; and soon afterwards he further con- 
firmed this advice by sending us the opinions of the 
inspectors-general of provinces, all of whom unani- 
mously recommended a renewal of the Act. 

In the Cabinet there was much discussion on the 
subject, and I fear I must admit, much difference of 
opinion. Durham showed a strong tendency to 
O’ConneU’s view of the question, and went so far as 
to oppose on the second reading the clauses in the 
Bill which related to public meetings. 

The Ministers who in Cabinet agreed with Durham’s 
objection to these clauses were Althorp, Charles Grant, 
Spring Eice, and Abercromby ; but these yielded to 
the majority which supported Grey’s view that these 
clauses were indispensable. 

On the 1st of July, Lord Grey introduced the Bill 
in an admirable speech. He stated, from Lord Wel- 
lesley’s despatch of the 18th of April, the grounds 
for strongly recommending the renewal of the BiU ; 
and he made out a case quite sufficient to convince 
me of the necessity, even if I had not, after a perusal 
of the papers sent by Lord Wellesley, fully made up 
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my mind to support Grey. On tlie second reading, 
Durham, as I have said, objected to the public meet- 
ings clauses. I answered him, strongly supporting 
Grey, and arguing that it would be most unjust to 
curb the peasantry by those clauses relating to agra- 
rian disturbances, which Durham did not object to, 
and to leave agitators like O'Connell free to get up 
meetings in aU the towns of Ireland, professedly for 
the redress of grievances, but in reality for the repeal 
of the union. I stated that my consent to the mea- 
sure was wrung from me by the hard necessity of 
the ease, and that I could agree to its continuance 
only for the further period of one year. The House 
approved of the view we took, and the Bill was read 
a second time without further opposition. 

In the course of this debate, some observations 
were made to the effect that negotiations were going 
on out of doors between a member of the Irish Gov- 
ernment and the very men who were the cause of 
all the mischief. Lord Grey being asked if he knew 
of, or had originated, any such negotiations, at once 
indignantly denied all knowledge of anything of the 
kind, and stated that had he been spoken to on the 
subject, he should not only have expressed his marked 
disapprobation, but have done all in his power to 
prevent such proceedings. To Lord Grey’s statement 
I added my belief that no such negotiations had taken 
place ; although I admitted that the Irish Secretary 
(Littleton) might have, unknown to Government, held 
some communications with parties interested in the 
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subject of the Coercion Bill, just as I myself had 
done when, sitting on the Woolsack, I had discussed 
some of the clauses with a noble friend to whom I 
had gone so far as to express my objection to some 
parts of the Bill as unconstitutional, and only to be 
tolerated in a case of the most urgent necessity ; of 
which necessity I had become entirely conyinced, 
after a perusal of the papers which had been quoted 
by Lord Grey when he introduced the Bill. 

The Bill was ordered to be committed on an early 
day, and now came out in the House of Commons 
disclosures which had important consequences. It 
was there stated by Littleton, the Irish Secretary — 
and this was afterwards confirmed by Althorp — ^that 
a communication had been made by Littleton to 
O’Connell, to the effect that certain clauses of the 
Bill were under the consideration of the Cabinet; that 
Littleton had expressed a hope that such clauses would 
be omitted in the new Bill, but had by no means 
stated that such was the decision of Ministers ; that 
this communication had been made in confidence, 
and on a promise of absolute secrecy. Littleton him- 
self, in his place, admitted in so many words that 
“ he had committed a gross indiscretion,” but added 
that such indiscretion could in no respect justify 
O’Connell’s breach of faith, in telling others what 
had taken place in confidence and secrecy. 

O’Connell, when he first heard that the Bill was to 
be renewed in all its parts, had written a letter to 
Wexford, abusing the Ministry as “ a base Whig fac- 
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tion -wHcli threatened to enslave Ireland ; ” and he 
forthwith started a repealer as candidate at the com- 
ing election. 

O’Connell’s defence to Littleton’s charge of breach 
of confidence was, that upon the faith of Littleton’s 
assurance that the objectionable clauses were to be 
omitted, he had at once withdrawn “ the repealer,” and 
had prepared his Irish friends in Parliament to sup- 
port the Government ; that, finding Lord Grey had, 
in tbe very teeth of Littleton’s assurance, brought in 
the BiU without the omissions, he considered that be 
had been tricked, and that he and his friends had 
been so grossly deceived by Littleton, that he regard- 
ed the confidence in which the communication had 
been made as at an end; that such confidence never 
would have been broken by him, if he had not been 
thus tricked and deceived. 

Littleton stated afterwards in the House that he 
had not communicated with O’Connell till after con- 
sulting friends upon whose judgment he could rely, 
and that in all he had done he had acted under what 
he considered a sufficient authority. 

This was supposed to refer to Althorp; and un- 
doubtedly, when the effect all these circumstances had 
upon the Ministry was discussed in the Commons, 
Althorp stated that when Littleton suggested to hiTn 
the expediency of telling O’Connell, he had strongly 
warned him to use the most extreme caution in any 
communication he might make, and on no account to 
commit himself. 
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When all the questions connected with the Coer- 
cion Bill were discussed in the Cabinet, Lord Grey, at 
one of our meetings held shortly before he introduced 
the Bill in the Lords, laid before us a letter from Lord 
Wellesley, which he had received on the 23d of June. 
In this letter Lord Wellesley stated his opinion that 
the public meeting clauses might be safely omitted, 
remarking that the change of circumstances since he 
had written his letters of the 18th of April and 11th 
of June to Lord Melbourne, were sufficient to justify 
this change in his opinion. Althorp quite agreed 
with this view, so also did Charles Grant, Spring 
Eice, Abercromby, and Edward Ellice. But the 
majority of the Cabinet decided to adopt Lord Grey’s 
view, which was, that notwithstanding Lord Welles- 
ley’s letter, the Bill must be renewed, omitting only 
the coiKt-martial clauses. 

Grey considered this letter so strictly private, that 
he thought he was scarcely justified in showing it to 
the Cabinet, and that nothing but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed could have per- 
mitted him to refer to it in the House of Lords, as he 
did on the 9th of July, when he stated the grounds 
of his resignation. 
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In consequence of what had passed in the House of 
Commons, Althorp felt that the grounds upon which 
the renewal of the BiU had been originally urged by 
Lord Wellesley, and on which he himself was to have 
carried the Bill through the Commons, had been cut 
away by Lord Wellesley's letter of the 21st of June, 
and the change of opinion he therein expressed ; and 
therefore, feeling that he could no longer act usefully 
to the Government or satisfactorily to himself, he 
wrote a letter to Lord Grey tendering his resignation. 
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He adhered to this in a subsequent interview, and this 
determined Lord Grey himself to resign, which he 
accordingly did, and announced it in the Lords on 
the 9th of July, in a speech in which he was ver}' 
greatly affected. 

In referring to the communication made to O’Con- 
nell, Grey only designated this as the height of im- 
prudence. Like a true gentleman as he was, he ac- 
cused no one, but put the grounds of his resignation 
on the loss of Althorp, as the leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Commons, and as the man on whom he 
placed his chief confidence. But I hneio that he felt 
most severely the proceedings of those who had influ- 
enced Lord Wellesley, and had dealt with O’Connell. 
The letter which Littleton had written to Lord Wel- 
lesley, and which had produced Lord Wellesley’s 
letter to Grey of the 21st of June, was concocted, as 
Grey entirely believed, by Edward Ellice. Certainly 
he blamed him more than he blamed Durham or any 
one else ; and afterwards, in referring to this painful 
subject, he exclaimed to me, “ But to think of Ellice, 
‘ mine own familiar friend, who did eat of my bread ’ 
— ^to think of him of aU men thus conspiring against 
me!” 

At this period of wranglings and disputes and 
charges against everybody, more or less well founded, 
the mischief-makers attempted to get up a case against 
me, founded upon a letter I had written to Lord Wel- 
lesley, A letter was in fact written about this period, 
but it was of a purely private nature, and could not 
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at any time have exercised the smallest influence on 
his mind. How should it 1 It was a letter about 
some verses of Lord Wellesley’s, and about other 
gossip, too private to be here quoted. But the sen- 
tence I have referred to was as follows : “ You have 
done yourself much credit, in my opinion, in recom- 
mending the giving up the court-martial clauses in 
the BUI. If things were in such a state as to justify 
you in recommending the omission of the imcon- 
stitutional clauses about meetings also, you would be 
on a pinnacle.” That was the exact sentence, and 
contained every word I wrote to Lord Wellesley on 
the subject. 

On Grey’s resignation I went to the King, and 
assured him that I believed I could persuade Althorp 
to retract his resignation, and that I hoped Grey 
would return also, as we all most anxiously desired 
his continuance ; and all must be aware how severe a 
blow on the Government his retirement would inflict. 
His Majesty seemed puzzled, and repeated his former 
assertion of some weeks before, that while Grey and I 
remained together he was firm in our support. He 
expressed great doubt of our being able to go on, and 
left on my mind the very distinct impression that he 
was disposed to accept all our resignations, and try a 
Tory Government. 

The King’s situation and ours, then, was this, ac- 
cording to my observation — and all which followed 
has demonstrated that I was right in my estimate of 
it : Sick of a Government that was urged on to make 
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elianges, of whieli he had had quite enough — still 
more sick of being urged on by that Government to 
consent to fresh changes ; panting for the quiet of a 
Tory Ministry, the natural favourite of all kings; 
not relishing a set of Ministers who looked to popular 
support rather than to Court favour — still less liking 
a Ministry which almost every month spoke of break- 
ing up (as under Lord Grey had been too often the 
case), and leaving him in the position of all others to 
all kings the most hateful and even alarming, that 
of being left for a time without a Government, and 
so feeling all responsibility thrown on themselves ; 
si g hin g almost equally for a restoration of the peers 
to his standard, and a cessation of their opposition 
and that of the Church, the irksomeness of which he 
had lately shown by his closet speech to the bishops, 
so very different from his rating letter to them in 
June 1833, — ^he, in short, sighed to have a regular 
Tory Administration. But this he never could have 
with the present House of Commons, unless the Lib- 
eral Government voluntarily broke itself up, when, 
from their resigning, and the necessity of there 
being some Government, the Commons would sup- 
port any one that could be formed, at least for the 
remainder of the session, when a dissolution would 
strengthen their hands. All his chance, then, of 
getting rid of us, and getting hold of a Conservative 
Ministry that could stand, depended on one of two 
events — either our resigning and refusing to carry on 
his affairs, or a vacation coming and enabling him to 
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dissolve. Perceiving this, I acted accordingly, and 
for ever lost his favour till he was on his deathbed. 

I addressed a letter to him offering to go on, and 
assuring him that all my colleagues were firmly de- 
termined to stand by his Majesty with myself, stating 
that, even should Lord Grey’s lamented retirement be 
unavoidable, Althorp was ready to return to his ser- 
vice; and further stating that, if Melbourne were 
placed in Grey’s situation, aU would be easy and cer- 
tain, with the continuance of his Majesty’s counte- 
nance and support. 

The King’s constant plan for relieving the Ministry 
from their embarrassment, and himself from the con- 
straint of any party, was by a coalition of all but the 
extreme popular members, whom he regarded as re- 
presenting the Eadicals, and what he considered the 
destructives. When I had proposed Melbourne to 
succeed Grey, and prevent the Government being 
changed, his answer, that he took Melbourne, was ac- 
companied with an objection to my proposal as being 
narrowed to one political class ; and this he followed 
up by strongly recommending a coalition Ministry — a 
recommendation often repeated in subsequent letters. 

FEOM SIE EEEBEET TAYIOE. 

{Private.) 

“WiNDSOK Castle, July 10, 1834. 

“ My deae Loed, — I had not the opportunity of 
submitting your Lordship’s letter of yesterday after- 
noon to the King, until shortly before his Majesty 
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left St James’s, aad therefore could not reply to it, as 
directed by Mm, until I returned here. 

“ His Majesty having given due consideration to its 
contents, has honoured me with his commands to 
acquaint your Lordship that he did not expect you to 
hasten to resign the Great Seal into his hands, and 
that it was not his wish or Ms intention to have 
called for that resignation any more than for that of 
Lord Grey or any other member of the Administra- 
tion ; but that it was impossible for him to view the 
circumstances under which the Administration was 
placed by the resignations which had been tendered 
to him, and which he considered himself under the 
necessity of accepting, as involving anjrthing short of 
its dissolution. It has, in his Majesty’s opinion, fallen 
to pieces ; and that event has been produced, not by 
any irresistible or overbearing opposition to the mea- 
sures of the Government, but by the operation of 
internal causes, against the wearing effects of which, 
the high character and influence and the irreproach- 
able conduct of Lord Grey, and the unqualified and 
undeviating support which the Government over 
which his Lordship so ably presides received from his 
Majesty, have proved unavailing. 

“ Under this impression and this view, which have 
not been removed, his Majesty felt it to be Ms duty 
not to delay taking such steps as appeared to him 
best calculated to extricate himself and the country 
over which he has been called to rule, from the diffi- 
culties in wMch both are placed ; and the instructions 
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witli wliich. his Majesty has thought fit to intrust 
Lord Melbourne resulted from a conviction on his 
mind that the safely of the country, its dearest in- 
terests, and the maintenance of the blessings which it 
has so long enjoyed under its present admirable con- 
stitution and valuable institutions, woxdd be best pro- 
moted by a union of the most respectable and influ- 
ential individuals of those parties which have shown 
any solicitude for the preservation of those advan- 
tages, and from the hope that, with the aid and the 
support of these, his Majesty might be able to check 
the designs of lawless agitators and the progress of 
violent changes. 

“ His Majesty orders me to observe to your Lord- 
ship, as he has stated to Lord Melbourne, that in the 
pursuit of an object which he considers reasonable 
and legitimate, and consistent with his duty and with 
the welfare of the country, he is not actuated by pre- 
dilection for any political party, or by any prejudice 
which can have the effect of circumscribing the sphere 
from which the selection shall be made, or of exclud- 
ing from his councils, or from the service of the 
country, those whose integrity, abilities, and experience 
entitle them to consideration and confidence. But, 
in proportion as he values the peace and the prosper- 
ity of the country, its general security, and the pro- 
tection of property against spoliation, he must be 
anxious to resist the admission into places of trust 
and authority of those who aim at the destruction of 
those blessings, and who would not only readily yield 
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to, but might feel disposed to invite and encourage, 
constant and active pressure from without, tending to 
violent changes and the introduction of frightful dif- 
ferences and collisions between the various classes of 
society. 

"His Majesty is confident that your Lordship’s 
sentiments must accord with his own in this respect ; 
and he flatters himself that, upon further consider- 
ation, you may feel disposed to admit that in the 
endeavour to accomplish an object so consistent with 
the duty of the Sovereign (who would be unfit for 
his station if he were influenced by party -feeling 
and prejudice), his Majesty is justified in seeking 
a broader basis than that to which your Lordship 
would seem disposed to confine him. 

“ His Majesty is indeed sensible of the diflS.culties 
to be encountered, and that they may disappoint his 
hopes of success. But his Majesty attaches much 
value to even the possibility of reconciling, in some 
degree, those jarring feelings and political differences 
amongst the most estimable of his subjects, which 
have so long produced embarrassment and mischief 
to the affairs of the State and to the best interests 
of the country, that he cannot and will not lightly 
abandon the attempt ; and his Majesty estimates too 
highly your Lordship’s talents, the extraordinary re- 
sources of your mind, and your indefatigable zeal in 
the pursuit of all that you undertake, and in the 
discharge of most arduous and important duties — 
he is too well assured of your Lordship’s solicitude 
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for tlie welfare of this great country, and too sensible 
of the value of your influence on the public and in 
society — not to feel most anxious to obtain your con- 
currence in views which, as a patriot and a faithful 
servant of the Crown, you cannot but approve. — 
have the honour to be, with the highest regard, my 
dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful 
servant, H. Tayloe.* 

“The Lobd Hi&h Chancellor.” 

Nothing could be more manifest than that the 
King and those about him, except Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, had hoped that first the retirement of Stanley, 
Graham, and the others, followed by Grey’s wish 
then to go, and then his actual resignation, with 
Althorp’s, would have rendered a continuance of our 
Government impossible, and woxild have led to a 
union of parties. The disappointment was great 
when, having sent the proposal of Melbourne, I 
went to the House at once, and declared that we 
could, and probably should, go on — ^a declaration 
caught up and acted upon in the Commons. He 
complained much of these proceedings, as in the 
following letter; and he never forgave me for the 
sudden declaration, which he considered as having 
destroyed all chance of ending the Whig Ministry, 
and putting a combined one in its place. We, (juite 

* Sir Herbert Taylor’s name will not be found in the usual bio- 
grapMcal dictionaries. He was born in 1775, and died in 1839, — See 
memoir, Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1839, p. 654. 
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as much as he, desired to have our Ministry extended, 
and made many attempts to eflPect this, all of 'which 
faded. 


FEOM SIE HEEBEET TATLOE. 

{Private) 

“ Windsor Castle, Jvly 12 , 1834 

“ My deajr Loed, — I do not delay acknowledging 
the receipt of your Lordship’s letters of this day, which 
I have had the honour of submitting to the King, who 
was very glad to learn from them that he had miscon- 
ceived your expression of a disposition in certain 
members of the House of Commons to urge upon 
Lord Althorp their desire that he should resume his 
situation in the Government, into a desire or an inten- 
tion to force a Minister upon his Majesty; and that 
their language could not be construed into disregard 
of the most constitutional views of the royal prero- 
gative, which his Majesty considers it due to the 
interests of the State, as well as to his own honour, 
that he should jealously guard. 

“ The King is quite -wiLling to admit your Lord- 
ship’s construction of his rights, and he does not 
doubt your doing justice to the principle on which 
he asserts them. 

“It is also satisfactory to his Majesty to be assured 
by your Lordship and by others that there is a friendly 
feeling in many, even popular, quarters towards him- 
self, and a disposition to consider the difficulties in 
which he is placed, and to give him credit for an 
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honest desire to consult the peace and the welfare of 
the country. His Majesty would be glad, however, 
to know that there is allied to those sentiments a 
more conciliatory feeling towards the aristocracy, of 
which he considers the existence, and the maintenance 
with unimpaired influence, to be clearly connected 
with that of the monarchy, and essential to the 
character and the credit of the country. 

“ The King cannot but approve of the good taste 
and the good sense of those who have exerted them- 
selves to prevent the presentation of an address to 
Lord Althorp, caUing upon him to resume, or rather 
to retain, office, for he is stiU in the exercise of the 
functions of his office. It must indeed be satisfac- 
tory to Lord Althorp to know that his exemplary 
services are justly appreciated ; and his Majesty has 
no doubt that, whenever he shall feel that they have 
again become indispensable, he will not hesitate, any 
more than your Lordship has done, to sacrifice ease 
and comfort and more agreeable pursuits to the ser- 
vice of this country. 

“ His Majesty rejoices to gather, from your Lord- 
ship’s expression on the subject, that you approve of 
his not abandoning the attempt to efiect a union of 
parties until it fail ; and although he has ceased to 
entertain much hope of success, he will not regret 
having made the trial. Mr Stanley’s answer to Lord 
Melbourne appears to him, as it does to you, ex- 
tremely creditable to him ; and his Majesty has learnt 
with sincere pleasure that he has so well redeemed. 
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by Ms letter to Lord Grey, the error he committed in 
attacking so violently Ms late colleagues and friends 
in his speech on Friday week last, 

“ I have the honour to be, with my best regards, 
my dear Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and 
faithful friend, H. Taylor, 

“ P.S . — I have tMs moment received and commu- 
nicated to the King your Lordship’s third letter, of 
this date ; and not wishing to detain your messenger 
until after dinner, I have only time to say that Ms 
Majesty gives you full credit for the zealous motive 
which produced your communication to Lord Eosslyn 
(of whom his Majesty entertains, as you do, a very 
high opmion), and that he must derive satisfaction 
from anything that may offer a hope of reconciling 
jarring feelings and views.” 

Althorp made some difficulty in retracting Ms re- 
signation, because he felt great scruple in separating 
himself from Littleton, who had resigned; but this 
was all set right by Littleton consenting to return to 
the Irish Office. Before the end of July the Irish 
Bill was withdrawn, and another brought in, omitting 
the public meetings clauses, and became law before 
August. 

My reason for suggesting Melbourne rather than 
Althorp was obvious, and was entirely approved by 
Seffcon and others whom I consulted. Althorp could 
not have come back to take Grey’s place, after his 
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resignation Had been stated as the cause — and it was, 
in fact, the main cause — of Grey’s own resignation. 
This was too clear to admit of a doubt. As for my pro- 
posing Melbourne because he was my intimate friend, 
as some suggested, Althorp was to the full as much 
so. The sole reason was what I have above stated, 
and a sufficient one. I felt all the evils of Melbourne’s 
unpopularity ; and of all the former known parts of 
his public life — ^his ratting from Grey, his support of 
the six Acts and Manchester massacre, his opposing 
Eeform till it became lucrative, his joining the Tories 
upon the occasion of their affronting his uncle and 
borough patron (Lord Fitzwilliam), under whom he 
was actually then sitting in Parliament. I also felt 
the evils of his bad personal habits as a man of busi- 
ness, his inefficiency in debate, his careless temper. 
All this I saw staring me in the face ; but against it 
all I had to set the evils that any other com’se was 
liable to. Then I also knew that Melbourne had 
many valuable and even brilliant qualities, and I 
hoped that both would become unfolded to the world, 
and remove in some degree the King’s extreme pre- 
judice against him — a prejudice he inherited from 
George III., who always looked upon Melbourne 
House as a kind of second Carlton House, and hated 
it as he hated everything that belonged to his eldest 
son. William IV. saw, or at least always tried to 
see, with his father’s eyes, and they were accordingly 
jaundiced when looking at Melbourne. 

Before receiving the King’s answer I repaired to 
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the House of Lords, and announced that the Govern- 
ment had not resigned, nor had any intention of doing 
so. I made “ a most powerful and affecting speech ” 
on the loss of Lord Grey, utterly denying his age 
being any reason, as he had alleged, for his retirement 
— extolling all his great and good qualities ; and re- 
ceived his and Lady Grey’s most hearty acknowledg- 
ments for that speech. I quote above the description 
given by themselves of it. I have seldom in all my 
life exerted myself more, or been more touched with 
my subject. 

This speech decided the affair, for the Commons 
and the country rallied round me ; and anything we 
chose was voted by the one and backed by the other. 
But the King never forgave it. I pardon him — ^the 
measure was a strong one, but it was necessary. 
The letter to himself prevented him from dismissing 
us, except at the peril of being opposed in and out of 
Parliament. My speech prevented any relaxation of 
support in Parliament. If I had deferred it, even for 
twenty-four hours, I should have given him time for 
intriguing with other parties, and accomplishing his 
favourite object of turning us off and taking in the 
Tories. Both steps were necessary, but that could 
not well make either step agreeable to him. He 
yielded a sullen compliance, wrote me a letter that he 
accepted Melbourne for Minister, and never more 
smiled on me while he lived. 

Durham entertained great hopes of joining the 
Government, now that Grey was out I never had 
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the least objection to act "witb him, unless wben bis 
fatber-in-law was there also — that, we had found to 
be utterly impossible, because in Durham’s presence, 
whatever was the subject, the fear of a violent 
personal explosion from him precluded Grey from 
being anythmg like a free agent ; but Durham was 
quiet and tractable enough with others. To have a 
Prime Minister thus fettered was quite out of the 
question. But Grey, unhappily, being now removed 
by his own resignation, I for one never objected to 
Durham. I believe, however, all the others did, and 
Melbourne certainly would not have taken the Gov- 
ernment with hi m for a colleague. Durham showed 
his chagrin by sending an excuse to me, instead of 
coming to dinner, the day our changes were fixed. 

The Poor-Law Bill, which had been brought in by 
Althorp in April, after much interruption and much 
opposition, passed the second reading by a very large 
majority, and in July was brought up to the House 
of Lords. Hard worked as I was in every way, I 
nevertheless took charge of it, and made a long and 
carefuUy-prepared speech on introducing it on the 21st 
of July. Although opposed by some peers, it was 
well supported by Wellington, Richmond, and Win- 
chelsea, and passed through the different stages with- 
out much difficulty, but with amendments, to some 
of which the Commons refused to agree. The Lords 
did not insist, and so this important measure became 
law. The whole weight of carrying it through the 
Lords feU upon me, and I was not sorry when the 
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session closed in the middle of August, and I pre- 
pared to leave town. 

The Cabinet met for the last time before the recess, 
and no men could be more cordial together. Before 
we separated, we arranged all our measures and new 
improvements for next session, and distributed among 
ourselves the different plans in contemplation : thus, 
one took municipal reform ; others took Church re- 
form ; others law reform, including local courts ; and 
so forth. 

Lord Grey had at this time resolved to decline the 
public dinner proposed to be given to him at Edin- 
burgh, and thus announced to me his determination : — 

TEOM EARL GREY. 

(Private) 

“ Downing Stebet, August 12, 1834. 

“ Dear Chancellor, — The Lord Advocate spoke 
to me about the dinner. I am most grateful for the 
kindness and honour intended me, but I felt myself 
obliged to decline it. Had I been living near Edin- 
burgh, or passing that way, the case might have been 
different, but there are many objections to going so 
far. 

“ I return George III.’s correspondence, having in 
the mean time read Holland’s copy. The King was 
very full of it when I was at Windsor. — Ever yours, 

“ Grey.” 

I then saw him, but did not succeed in persuad- 
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ing Tiim to relent and to accept the proffered honour ; 
but when I got to Brougham I heard he had yielded, 
and 1 thus wrote to him, in answer to a letter urging 
me to attend the dinner without fail : — 

TO EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“ Bbougham, Avgust 22, 1834. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — ^Pray let me know as soon 
as you fix the day for the Edinburgh banquet, as I shall 
contrive my journey to the north accordingly. They 
first asked me to preside, but as I told them a Scotch 
grandee [would be] better, they took the Duke of 
Hamilton. I said if they preferred me, I cheerfully 
would. They must judge. I conclude you have no 
choice. 

“ I am, I see, abused by the press about ‘ my order ’ 
by all sides, as much as you used to be, and with as 
good reason. They lyingly leave out the fact of 
Eadnor saying, ‘ I agree in every one word the Chan- 
cellor has said, and I second his motion for reading 
the Warwick Bill this day six months.’ And after 
wilfully suppressing this, they charge me with coun- 
teracting the friends of the BUI. They also leave 
out Harrison’s admission, that, suppose you believed 
all his witnesses had said, he could only affect 19 
voters out of 1200. Can any one living pretend to 
say this was a ground for any act ? — Yours ever, 

“H. Brougham.” 
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And lie answered thus : — 

FEOM EAEL GEEY. 

{Private) 

“ Howiok, August 24, 1834. 

“My dear Chancellor, — I received your letter 
this morning. I found it impossible to resist the 
invitation to the dinner which the Lord Provost of 
Edmburgh and Sir James Gibson-Craig brought to 
me yesterday. They wished it to be on some day in 
the week beginning the 15th September — the day 
being left to be settled by the Duke of Hamilton, 
who, they told me, had been invited to take the 
chair. As all days are alike to me, I left it to be 
settled by them as they please. I understand the 
Duke made it a condition that there were to be no 
lights I Are we to dine at twelve, or to be in the 
dark after seven ? 

“ I cannot be otherwise than highly gratified by 
your thinking me worthy to have your speech on the 
Poor-Laws dedicated to me. You know I was actu- 
ally up to move it when Londonderry stopped me ; 
and the reason of my not attending that or any other 
question afterwards, was the desire of avoiding the 
eternal references that I foresaw would be made to 
my resignation. 

“ The only way with newspaper attacks is, as the 
Irish say, ‘ to keep never minding.’ This has been 
my practice through life. There is nothing that 
answers the purpose of those who attack more than 
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to answer them, which brings a controversy. Time 
and conduct set these things right. — Ever yours, 

“ Grey.” 

In August I went to visit the Duke of Hamilton, 
and while there I wrote to Grey on the subject of the 
Edinburgh dinner. 


TO EAEL GEEY. 

[Private) 

“ Hamilton Palace, August 30, 1834. 

“ My dear Lord Grey, — The Duke of this place 
has graciously condescended to take the 15th instead 
of l7th, at the joint request of some Edinburgh 
people and of myself It makes a great difference 
to me ; and the Edinburgh scientific meeting being 
over on the 13th (Saturday), it would have been 
hard on them to keep them assembled beyond 
Monday. 

“ From your letter it was plain you, did not care 
which was the day. I met the Woods (quite weU) 
at the Falls of the Clyde yesterday. They are gone 
on towards Ellice’s. — ^In haste, yours ever, 

“H. B.” 


FEOM EAEL GEET. 

[Private) 

“ Howick, August 31, 1834. 

“ My dear Chancellor,— I reaUy don’t see how 
it was possible for any man to do more than I did in 
my speech on Wharncliffe’s motion, to counteract any 
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unfavourable impression that my resignation might 
produce, I will not deny, however, that I felt that I 
had great reason to complain, as I stated more than 
once in the Cabinet, of the communications which 
produced Lord Wellesley’s strange contradiction of 
everything he had before said and written, and still 
more of the communication to O’Connell; but I never 
suspected that they were meant injuriously to me, 
or that they proceeded from any other than, in my 
opinion, a very false imputation of creating facilities 
for carrying the Tithe Bill. For the purpose of 
removing me nothing could be more useless, for my 
intention of retiring was well known ; and had only 
been suspended by the representations of my col- 
leagues, of which those made by you were perhaps 
the strongest and of a character to remove all doubt 
of their sincerity. 

“ As to my sons, they felt, not unnaturally, angry 
at what had occurred. But you do them injustice in 
believing that they wished the Government to be 
broken up to give greater iolat to my resignation. 
How could they wish it to take place under circum- 
stances more advantageous to me personally ? 

“As to anything that has passed lately there 
can be no imputation attached to them. Howick left 
England for Germany some time before the proro- 
gation, and there he stiU is; and Charles soon after- 
wards for the Highlands, where he now is, thinking 
of no thin g but killing his twenty brace a-day. 

“Howick was provoked, as well he might be, at 
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Littleton’s taking credit to Mmself for preventing tke 
unpopular clauses, instead of stowing stame and con- 
trition for tis most unjustifiable conduct. Tbis was 
tbe cause of bis speaking, and of tbe question he put, 
which, if it did barm, it was because Littleton did not 
answer it. 

“ As to tbe newspapers, what public man has not 
reason to complain of them 1 If I thought it worth 
while to make a grievance of the daily tone of the 
Ministerial papers, in holding out expectations of 
more efiective reforms now that the chief obstacle to 
them is removed, I should have ample cause to do so. 

“ I shall be at Edinburgh on the morning of the 
15th, which is, as Sir James Gibson-Craig informs 
me, the day fixed for the dinner. — Ever yours, 

" Grey.” 

This letter refers to Wharncliffe’s motion, on the 
18th of July, for the production of the correspondence 
with Lord Wellesley. In making his motion, he 
entered into all the questions of the resignations and 
the conduct of everybody concerned in the transac- 
tion, especially attacking Littleton for communicating 
with the Lord Lieutenant. Grey, while he admitted 
that Whamcliffe had stated the ease with sufficient 
accuracy, objected to any inference that he had been 
betrayed by a member of his Cabinet. He stated 
distinctly ‘that he made no complaint of anybody, 
that he accused nobody, that he complained of no ill- 
treatment, because none had been intended. He 
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repeated, as lie had done on a former occasion, that a 
communication had certainly been made to the Lord 
Lieutenant without his knowledge; but he blamed 
no one, because he was convinced that such com- 
munication had been made with the best and most 
honourable intentions. The motion was withdrawn, 
and thus the subject was for ever ended. 

Of Lord Grey, who that values high spirit and perfect 
honour, combined with great abilities, can speak but 
in terms of affection and admiration 1 He had vir- 
tues and defects, both great, for Government, and for 
hard times. Of his virtues, honesty, openness, courage 
were striking. His business-like talents were perfect ; 
no better man of business ever tied with red tape. 

Grey retained his faculties entire, and his temper 
got mellowed by age. I had known him in opposi- 
tion intimately for twenty-five years. We had once 
or twice nearly split on account of his Whig-like 
adherence to that vile Whig principle, “The party 
everything, the country little or nothing, unless seen 
through party eyes.” Then came 1827, the junction 
' with Canning, which I advocated and helped to form, 
and which junction broke up the old Tory party, and 
made a rent in it that enabled us to carry Catholic 
Emancipation and Eeform. 

Grey’s talents as a debater were of a very high, but 
not of the highest, order. His reply in October 1831 
on the Eeform Bill was wonderful, considering his age 
— 68 — and his having, after sitting five nights in de- 
bate, spoken at siz in the morning. 
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His manner was excellent, both, in person and in 
delivery ; but he wanted clear argument combined 
with powerful declamation — tbe most difficult of all — 
and be could not ’prejpare. His foHe was a very lucid 
and seductive statement, and sometimes powerful 
appeals to the feelings — ^powerful, because evidently 
sincere. Canning’s appeals were all from the mouth, 
never from the heart. But Canning had talents which 
Grey wanted. He could open a question far better 
than most people. His reply was generally less able. 

Grey valued himself highly on being able to speak 
on evidence, and he justly so valued himself. But in 
the Queen’s case he constantly fell into the error of 
criticising m (the counsel) as missing points, &c., when 
it was his own want of professional experience and 
knowledge that made him unable to perceive our play, 
and his utter ignorance of what was in our briefs. So 
he would set up for a cross-examiner, and as long as 
he succeeded, or fancied he succeeded, he would play 
the advocate (often, quite unconsciously, damaging 
our case) ; then the moment he failed, he drew up and 
put on the judge, and professed that he had not been 
cross-examining, but only endeavouring to get at the 
truth ! 

In Cabinet, Grey was the best of aU colleagues — 
modest, unsparing of himself, firm when put up to it, 
perfectly free from all vanity, full of resources — next 
to Palmerston the fullest perhaps — and perfectly fair 
and above-board. 

But his weakness for his family was grievous, and 
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produced tlie not unfounded charge of nepotism. He 
once even sounded me on making Ms nephew, Sir 
George Grey, Solicitor-General, knowing that he 
scarcely ever had held a brief, and that few in or out 
of the profession knew he belonged to it. Of course I 
would not hear of it seriously. He complained most of 
the attacks of the ‘ Times ’ on this score of nepotism. 

But his great vice as a Minister and party chief 
was the low fit he was periodically seized with ; once 
a-month he was for resigning, and insisting on the 
Government being broken up. Lansdowne, Dover, 
and I frequently kept him in by main force. This 
love of resigning was always during the first half of 
the session. Towards the end he was more willing to 
stay in, because then he had the long vacation before 
him. 

These were little weaknesses in my friend, all 
more or less allied to his most kind and amiable 
nature, and all made apparent in him ; while others, 
having none of his frank and open honesty, but hav- 
ing the same flaws in character, would have kept 
them concealed. But no one can tell how very 
much they increased the difficulty of acting with 
him in governing the country. Foreign aftairs was 
what he took most pleasure in, and understood 
by far the best. His education was on the old 
system, and he hated all finance, all colonial, all 
East Indian questions most profoundly, and would 
not give his mind to them. On military matters 
he thought he had a great knowledge and much 
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skill, and in tkis lie was perhaps right; hut here 
his easily-conceived impressions, not always unpre- 
judiced, marred his judgment on both men and 
measures. At one time he undervalued the Duke 
of Wellington to a degree quite unaccountable, but 
the candour of his honest nature at last prevailed. 
The Duke’s despatches converted him entirely, and 
he ever after regarded him as something above hu- 
man, both as a captain and as a statesman. 

The subject on which Grey had most interested 
himself was Eeform, owing to his having belonged to 
the Society of Friends of the People with Lauderdale 
and others, but not with Fox, who never would be of 
it; and next, that he had made the motion in 1797, 
on which the absurd, and indeed improper, measure 
of secession was announced by Fox.* 

In 1830 and 1831 it became clear that Grey must 
redeem his pledges, though his Reform zeal had some- 
what abated. He would have preferred a more mod- 
erate measure, but he, like others, yielded to the con- 
sideration that it was better to push a large measure 
at once; besides the obvious argument that if you 
give little you gain no great support, and are as 
much, or nearly as much, opposed as if you gave 
a great deal ; also, he felt that the existence of the 
Government depended on the acceptance of the Re- 
form measure with the people. 

* In the third-best speech he ever made, and the second-best re- 
ported. The best was on the war in 1803 ; the second on the Scrutiny, 
1784, when the extempore burst of many moments’ duration, at an unex- 
pected interruption, exceeds all, perhaj>s, that he ever did. 
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He Lad always great frankness of nature, and in 
age it never lessened. Many wLo loved and respected 
him, and admired Lis brilliant qualities, yet under- 
valued Lis sagacity and Lis j udgment. Fitzpatri ck Leld 
it very low, and TLanet, one of the very ablest of tLe 
party, used to say Le never saw a man more over- 
rated ; and as Le would only regard the very first- 
rate speakers as worth considering, for mere oratory, 
so he placed Grey, as the jockeys say, nowhere in the 
race for the prize of rhetoric. This is, indeed, so far 
true, that many a man speaks below his capacity; 
but inasmuch as I have consulted infinitely more 
with Grey, and on graver matters, and in more try- 
ing circumstances, than I ever did with any other 
man, I take upon myself to assert that his quickness 
and sense were great, and his counsel excellent. 

In the middle of September 1834, Leach died at 
Edinburgh. Almost as soon as this could be known, I 
found that Campbell had written to Melbourne urg- 
ing his claim as Attorney-General, for the Eolls. Now 
this was rather too bad, because I had taken an oppor- 
tunity, on his being appointed Attorney, to teU him 
most distinctly, that in the event of a vacancy, an 
Equity man would probably be selected by the Gov- 
ernment, because, to have a common lawyer at the 
EoUs as well as on the Woolsack was a thing not to 
be thought of. To all this Campbell fuUy assented. 
Great, then, was my surprise, when I found that the 
moment the breath was out of Leach’s body, Mel- 
bourne had been written to. I presume no notice 
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was taken of tke application, because it was followed 
up by an immediate attack upon me in the following 
letter : — 

{Private) 

“ Tatmouxh Castle, Sejatemher 22 , 1834 . 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor, — I am rather sur- 
prised that I have not yet heard a syllable from any 
quarter about the EoUs. I presume that no arrange- 
ment would be concluded without my being con- 
sulted. 

“ As your Lordship has now gained such an ascend- 
ancy in the Court of Chancery, I hope you will no 
longer consider that there is any objection to the 
Attorney - General, though a common lawyer, suc- 
ceeding to the vacancy according to the usual course. 
When Lord Lyndhurst, a common lawyer, was Chan- 
cellor, and Leach was supposed to be dying, Scarlett, 
a common lawyer, had notice that he was to succeed 
him. 

“ I certainly feel that by devoting myself, to the 
duties of the office, I could discharge them satis- 
factorily. 

“ As Edinburgh now stands, I could be again re- 
turned without even showing myself, so that I might 
still assist you as effectually as at present in carrying 
through any measures of legal reform ; and, if it v.-ero 
thought expedient, I might sit, as Alexander did, 
and relieve you from a good many of the Scotch 
appeals. 
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“ Upon the whole, I believe that, aU things con- 
sidered, no other arrangement will be found more 
advisable. — ^Yours very faithfully, J. Campbell. 

“ I am going to-morrow to Inverary, where I shall 
remain eight days. 

“The Lord Chahobllor.” 

I had never for one moment doubted that Pepys 
was the right man, and so he was appointed and 
sworn in before the end of January.* As soon as 
this was settled, I got Melbourne’s concurrence to 
open a communication with Bickersteth, in the hope 
that he would consent to be Solicitor-GeneraLt He 
declined. Anxious that he should accept this ofl&ce, 
I went out of my way to ascertain why he had re- 
fused. So Le Marchant, by my desire, went to see 
him on the subject. On asking him his reason for 
refusing, Bickersteth said that he could not accept 
it, “ because no political relationship existed between 
him and the Government ; and even had there been 
no such objection, he should have refused to accept 
it from me, because the appointment belonged to the 
Prime Minister and not to the Chancellor, conse- 
quently it was impossible to receive it from him,” 
Melbourne afterwards saw Bickersteth, and explained 
to him that the original offer had been made with his 
entire concurrence. At aU events, he then repeated 

* Charles Christopher Pepys, aftecwards Lord Chancellor Cottenham. 
t Hmry Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale and Master of the Rolls, 
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it, saying it might mw be considered as coming direct 
from him. The matter ended in Bickersteth suffer- 
ing this bit of temper to prevail, and ultimately Eolfe 
■was appointed. 

On a previous occasion, when very great presstire 
had been put on Lord Grey by Lady Holland, who 
had a diseased notion that Bickersteth was a first-rate 
man, I so far interfered that, in writing to Grey, I 
told him that I considered Bickersteth far from being 
a first-rate man in any sense of the word — certainly 
.anything but a profound lawyer; and besides, he 
had always been a political enemy, and at times 
offensively so ; and that if we went out of our o'wn 
camp, it should be to take a first-rate man ; that, in 
such a case, I should not hesitate to take Sugden or 
Scarlett, for their eminence would justify their ap- 
pointment in the eyes of oxir friends, none of whom 
could have any right to complain, if, in making a 
judge, we obtained for the public so great a benefit 
as Sugden or Scarlett would have conferred. 

I certainly had no grudge against Bickersteth, for 
in 1831, after his conduct had been extremely offen- 
sive to me personally, I offered to appoint him Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy, which he declined, pleading 
his own unfitness and his great objection to the cotirt 
of review ; which, he said, he felt himself incapable 
of ever making work satisfactorily. 

Enough about Bickersteth. To return to Campbell. 
As soon as I found what he was about, I wrote to 
Lord Grey as follows : — 
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{Private) 

“ Se^teniber 24 , 1834 . 

“My dear Lord Grey, — The Attorney-General has 
laid claim to the EoUs, notwithstanding my distinct 
notice ! He never whispered a syllable to me, but 
the very moment Leach died, he wrote to Melbourne. 
Of course it was scouted. According to Campbell — 
Attorney-General or even Solicitor-General, like the 
Crown, is endowed with a general prerogative. I 
told him that if Attorney- General had any right, 
Horne would have been the man, and not he ; and 
that ‘ yon as well as others were so much of this 
mind, that you did not see how Horne could be passed 
over even to take in Pepys.’ To say the truth, Horne’s 
claim is so great, and one feels his abominable treat- 
ment so strongly, and his admirable and truly unex- 
ampled behaviour so much, that I never did anything 
with more pain than in now passing him over. But 
it was a matter of necessity, as we must all allow. 
Your offer of Comptroller of the Exchequer, and mine 
of arranging so as to make him Accountant-General 
(£5000 a-year), either of which he so immensely 
deserved, rather lessens his right to complain. 

“ Biekersteth wrote refusing the Solicitor-General- 
ship ; and although Melbourne was to see him yester- 
day, I don’t believe he will take it. — Yours ever, 

“ H. B.” 

, I need scarcely say that I had many more letters 
from Campbell on the subject of the Rolls. 
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(Private.) 

“Stanhope Street, Sepiombm' 30, 1834. 

“ My deae Attoeney, — Tlie letter I -wrote you on 
arriving in town on Monday, answered by anticipa- 
tion yours which I got yesterday on my return from 
Brighton, when I came here to swear in the Master of 
the KoUs (Chancery -writs of all kinds being stopped 
till he is in office). I am very sorry you should fancy 
there is any breach of precedent in passing you over, 
for I venture to say no one ever supposed Attorney- 
General had any claim to the Bolls, as he is allowed 
to have to his ‘ pUlow,’ the Common Pleas. 

“ Were it as you say, Attorney-General would truly 
be not only Master of the Bolls, but master of the 
Government and of the law, and of all we have of 
discretion in judicial appointments. 

“ Every one knows that Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer is the peculiar patronage of the Great Seal. 
In December 1830, Alexander came to me from Lord 
Eldon to let me know that the Chancellor never even 
spoke to his colleagues upon the appointment. 

“ According to your doctrine, the ‘ prerogative ’ (for 
I can call it nothing else) of Attorney-General over- 
rules Lord Eldon, and makes the patronage of the 
Great Seal in Chief Baron a mere name. The cases 
of Attorney-General going to the Bolls are very few 
— only one in our day. Leach, Plumer, Grant, are 
aU the other way, and even Gifford’s case would only 
prove that Horne had the right now ; for assuredly 
Horne could never in common justice, or even in com- 
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mon-sense, be said to forfeit any right because he re- 
fused to go to the bench, any more than Gifford * 
forfeited by taking the Common Pleas. Even Shad- 
well is an instance against you.t For how can a dis- 
tinction be taken between EoUs and Vice-Chancellor 1 
If Attorney-General has any claim, it is as first law 
officer of the Crown, and this applies to one vacancy 
as well as to another. As to Copley and Scarlett, 
whom you mentioned in your letter of the 22d, I 
never heard the circumstance before, and I feel certain 
you must have been misinformed. I know that 
Sugden knew nothing of this, because, when I ap- 
pointed WiUiam Adam Accountant-General, Sugden 
came to me with a representation from the Equity 
bar against a common lawyer going to that office, and 
in the course of the very proper and altogether fair 
and candid remarks which he made on that occasion, 
he spoke of the office of Chancellor as quite well 
adapted to a common lawyer, and said expressly that 
the Equity bar never objected to that ; but that the 
others (and he expressly specified EoUs and Vice- 
Chancellor) were at all times held to belong to the 
Equity bar, and he complained that no Equity baron 
had been made : on which I said there should be 
one next vacancy ; and accordingly, as you know, 
Bickersteth and Sugden had the refusal Now, how- 

* Six Robert Gifford, Solicitor- General, 1817 ; Attorney-General, 
1819 ; Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 1824 ; and then created 
Baron Gifford of St Leonards, County Devon, Master of the Rolls, and 
Deputy-Speaker of the House of Lords, April 1826. 

t Sir Lancelot Shadvrell, Master of the EoUs at his death, 1850. 
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ever, wlieii motions are to go to tlie Excliequer, and 
the Master of the Eolls and Vice-Chancellor are to 
have an entirely concurrent jurisdiction, it becomes a 
thousand times more out of the question to put in 
common lawyers. In fact, your doctrine would lead 
constantly to this — ^that Equity men would be Chief 
Justices, and common lawyers Equity judges. 

“ Then how long do you hold that the Attorney- 
General’s prerogative is to last 1 If you were Master 
of the Eolls, and Pepys succeeded you as Attorney- 
General, and Denman died, Pepys, of course, would 
have a right to be Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
unless you add to the claim this other, that any one 
who had heen Attorney-General has a right to the 
Chief Justiceship, as well as the actual Attorney- 
General ; but then that principle woidd exclude you, 
and let in Rome. 

“ I believe I mentioned to you on Thursday that 
Leach had stated before the Lords’ Committee, as one 
reason for introducing the clause suspending the Act 
during his lifetime, that, having been so many years 
out of the practice of hearing motions, he could not 
do so satisfactorily, and yet Leach was not behind 
you in the confidence he had in himself. 

“ As for appeals, you could not be Deputy-Speaker 
of the Lords and member for Edinburgh. — Yours 
ever, H. B.” 


The following letter from Campbell closed our corre- 
spondence upon this most disagreeable transaction : 
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PEOM SIE JOHN CAMPBELL, 

“Edinbuegh, Oct 3, 1834. 

“ Mr DEAR Lord Chancellor, — The arrangement 
with respect to the Eolls being put upon the ground 
of public expediency, I must be contented. I hope I 
should be the last person to press any claim for my 
own advantage which could interfere with the best 
administration of justice in the country. I own I 
thought I could have filled the office as satisfactorily 
as Plumer, Gifibrd, or Copley, and that even its new 
duties did not absolutely disqualify a common lawyer 
from aspiring to it. However, dis aliter visum, I am 
far from supposing that any personal slight to me 
was intended, and I am sure it was not forgotten that 
I had made rather greater exertions and sacrifices in 
the Liberal cause than his honour Sir Charles Chris- 
topher, for whom, be it understood, I have a sincere 
regard, and indeed I have never known in the pro- 
fession a more honourable or respectable individual. 

“ The office of Solicitor-General being vacant, I am 
afraid my presence may be necessary in London, and 
I shall be there in eight or ten days. — ^Yours faith- 
fully, J. Campbell.” 

The following letter from Grey followed me to 
London : — 

“ Howiok, September 29, 1834. 

“ My dear Brougham, — I think there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say of the present state of 
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things. From the time I left oflSee, the tone taken 
by the Government papers, as "well as by the Eadieals, 
and continued to the present moment, was to repre- 
sent me as the real obstacle to popular measures, and 
to contrast the more liberal views of the present 
Government with mine. But all this I have borne 
not only without complaint, but without notice, being 
certain that Melbourne and all those of my late col- 
leagues, for whom I have the greatest esteem, would 
be as much or rather more amazed by it than I could 
be ; and being confident, besides — and in this expec- 
tation I have not been disappointed — that I should 
not suffer by it in the public opinion. I shall there- 
fore persevere in the same course. But I am much 
more annoyed at the new system of agitation on which 
O’Connell is now acting, and upon which it appears 
to me to be necessary that the Ministers should 
declare themselves plainly and unequivocally. — Ever 
yours, Grey.” 

Before I left Brougham I had written as follows to 
a friend in London ; — 


Brougham, September 22, 1834. 

“My dear P., — ^When I come up to prorogue 
Parliament on the 25th, I shall hope to see you if 
Denman is in town ; if not, there is no need to give 
you the trouble of coming to Stanhope Street. 

“ I see by some extracts in our county papers that 
your able and candid friend of the ‘ Standard,’ whose 
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proceedings generally are as fair as his ability is nn- 
(j[uestionable, has fallen into the absurd mistake com- 
mitted by several others, such as the ‘Times,’ of 
asserting (what is almost too ridiculous for me to con- 
tradict) that I wanted to be Prime Minister, and 
turned out Lord Grey with that design. There never 
was so wild a fiction invented by poet or madman, or 
even newspaper provider. 

“ My whole object for the past four years was to 
keep Lord Grey in, knowing he was anxious every 
six weeks to retire ; and also knowing that his going 
would break up the Government, I myself personally 
kept bi-m from resigning both at the end of the ses- 
sion of 1833, and afterwards in December, when there 
was a difference among us on Portuguese interference; 
and again, when Stanley and the others went, when 
all I could prevail on him to do was to promise he 
would stay tiU autumn. When Althorp resigned, I 
moved heaven and earth to keep Lord Grey in. On 
one of these occasions I went so far as to make all my 
colleagues sign a joint remonstrance and petition to 
him not to retire. All this, and much more which 
I can’t mention (but which Lord Grey and my col- 
leagues well know), was done by me with but one 
view — to keep Lord Grey in ; and the King uniformly 
and earnestly seconded all my efforts down to the 
last. 

“ If indeed I had ever for a moment differed with 
Lord Grey, and deemed his leaving the Government 
an advantage either to the Ministry or to the State, I 
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stould at once tave said so, and openly refused to 
continue with h im. On two occasions I had refused 
to remain in office unless the measures I had proposed 
were agreed to, and on both, my colleagues had agreed 
to what I proposed. But any dream so wild as my 
turning out Lord Grey never was invented. The 
fancy that I wished to succeed him is as absurd to 
the full ; for every one of my colleagues always knew 
that nothing could induce me so to act. I always 
refused this when Lord Grey was anxious to go out, 
and my reason is plain. I could not afford it without 
getting into debt (the end of a public man’s indepen- 
dence). I could not have lived in Downing Street 
a single year. My retiring pension is equal to the 
Prime Minister’s whole salary, and with it (the pen- 
sion) I shall not be able to live in town above half 
the year, owing to the pressure of large family lia- 
bilities, All this my colleagues knew full well. As 
for honour, what greater could I have than the Chan- 
cellor enjoys 1 I being Chancellor, I assure you there 
has scarcely been one thing I have wished done these 
four years that I have found the least difficuHyin 
accomplishing. What possible use could there be, 
then, in giving up £9000 a-year 1 

Circumstances which occurred in the following 
year, but which it is unnecessary that I should now 
enter into, caused me to write to Grey himself a re- 

* Under the Act the Chancellor’s salary was ;fil4,000 a-year, his re- 
tiring pension £ 5000 ; so the loss on resigning was J9000. 

VOL, in. 2 E 
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quest that he would give me candidly his own opinion 
and feelings on the subject. 

His answer was as follows : — 

“ Howiok, S^tember 15, 1835. 

“ Mt dear Brougham, — I yesterday received your 
letter, with the accompanying enclosures, which I 
return you in this and another cover. 

• • • • • • 

“ Into the other matters of your letter I will not 
now enter, further than to express to you how very 
sensible I am of all its kindness to me, and to repeat 
to you that I never for one moment believed that you 
had entered into any intrigue, and least of aU with 
Althorp, to remove me from oflSce. 

“Independently of all the other considerations 
which would repel such an idea, the reasons which 
you state, both public and private, to show the im- 
possibility of such a design, would be quite conclusive 
to anybody who gave one moment’s consideration to 
such a charge. — ^I am, my dear Brougham, yours very 
faithfuUy, Grey.” 

When in November I saw Lyndhurst, I told him of 
Campbell’s attempt upon the EoUs, and entered fully 
into aU the circumstances. He said I could not possibly 
have acted otherwise, but added, that for one reason he 
rather regretted what had happened, because it would 
to a certainty make Campbell my enemy for life. I 
could not see the matter in that light, but he insisted. 
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“Depend upon it,” said he, “Campbell will never for- 
give you. In process of time Pepys may be Chan- 
cellor, and vacate the Polls ; and then what has just 
happened will be a reason for passing Campbell over 
again. He wiU be furious, and lay the whole blame 
upon you. And PH tell how he will pay you off. 
You remember "Wetherell said, when the ‘ Lives of the 
Deceased Chancellors ’ came out, ‘ Campbell has added 
a new sting to death.’ I predict that he will take his 
revenge on you by describing you with aU the gaU of 
his nature. He will write of you, and perhaps of 
me too, with envy, hatred, malice, and aU uncharita- 
bleness, for such is his nature.” 

I always thought Copley was much too hard upon 
Campbell ; yet the judgment he formed of men 
was generally as accurate as it was sagacious; so 
perhaps he was right and I wrong. 

Let me try to pass an unbiassed judgment upon 
my excellent friend Lyndhurst. I must begin by 
asserting that he was not gifted with very great 
tenacity of political opinions. How far he ever was 
a Jacobin, I am unable to say ; although Denman 
used to charge him with having had that tendency in 
early life ; but after long and certainly very great 
intimacy, my opinion of him is, that he looked up to 
nobody, or rather, I should say, he held all men very 
cheap. In truth, he was so immeasurably superior to 
his contemporaries, and indeed to almost aU who had 
gone before him, that he might well be pardoned for 
looking down rather than praising. Nevertheless he 
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was tolerably fair in the estimate be formed of 
cbaracter ; and being perfectly free from all jealousy 
or petty spite, be was always ready to admit merit 
where it existed. Whatever be may have thought or 
said of his contemporaries, whether in politics or at 
the bar, I do not think his manners were ever offen- 
sive to anybody, for he was kind and genial. His 
good-nature was perfect, and he had neither nonsense 
nor cant, any more than he had littleness or spite, in 
his composition. 

He was a most effective adversary in the Lords. 
His legal learning and reputation, his former official 
experience and character, his admirable power of 
clear condensed statement, far exceeding that of any 
man I ever knew ; his firm courage, his handsome 
presence, his musical voice, his power of labour, when 
he chose, though generally hating work, — ^made him a 
most formidable antagonist. 

No one can better speak of his great resources and 
powers than I can. We alone fought the Municipal 
Bill in 1835. No one helped me for it, no one helped 
him against it; he beat me on some important 
points, but I succeeded upon the whole. 

I recollect that while I was doing this inestimable 
service to the Whigs, their slandermongers attacked 
me as if I had destroyed the Bill, which I alone 
saved; their whole ground of attack being, that 
after I had defeated Lyndhurst and carried it, I had 
expressed my sense of the ability and courtesy with 
which he had fought the battle. 
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I don’t believe, in the •wbole history of party 
slander and ingratitude, the match of this is to be 
found. 

Great as Lyndhurst was as a judge, the common 
impression was, that on the bench he was not in 
earnest ; and I am bound to say this verdict of the 
public was a just one. 

His great excellence was in his statement of a case, 
which, however obscure or complicated, was thereby 
made clear to the dullest capacity ; so perfect was it 
that it rendered argument almost unnecessary. He 
convinced and carried along with him his hearers in 
a way I never saw equalled. This talent made him 
very powerful as a Parliamentary speaker, and almost, 
if not quite, supplied the place of the higher flights 
of eloquence. 

Let me now, in a few words, give my impression of 
the state of things consequent upon Eeform, both as 
regards measures and men. 

The members returned to the first Eeformed Parlia- 
ment were, on the whole, moderate men, neither vio- 
lent in their opinions, nor imbued with extravagant 
fancies. The greater part were friends of safe and 
rational reform, and were always ready to give a 
hearty support to every measure of social improve- 
ment. 

But the country was unreasonable, and expected 
too much. That a vast deal was accomplished, even 
during the first session of the Eeform Parliament, 
cannot be denied ; but to judge from the attacks and 
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tlie complaints on every side, none of the measures 
that were carried were treated as of any value, be- 
cause, as was said, so much still remained to be done. 
In this way unreasonable expectations were excited, 
and hopes deferred or unfulfilled created feelings of dis- 
appointment, and produced most unjust attacks upon 
the Government. I need scarcely add that much of 
the clamour and all the injustice came from that 
most unhappy country, Ireland. 

I have not space to detail aU that the Government 
effected during our few years of office. With respect 
to Ireland, we certainly made a good beginning in 
our attempts to remedy, if not to cure, a state of 
things in the Protestant Establishment there that 
was really monstrous. We successfully attacked the 
Irish Church, and reduced it to something hke moder- 
ate proportions. Far be it from me to say that what 
we did in 1833-4 was considered by us as a final 
settlement; but something towards that desirable 
state of things was at least effected when we abolished 
eight bishops, two archbishops, relieved the people 
from Church rates by throwing them on the Church 
revenues, and appropriated to religious instruction a 
large portion of the surplus revenues, after duly pro- 
viding for the expenses of the Establishment. AU 
this was a great step in the right direction, and the 
time wiU assuredly come when this branch of reform 
wiU be carried very much further. 

Of the other measures completed by the Eeform 
Parliament, not the least was the. renewal of the 
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charter of the Bank of England, and the regulation 
of its naonopoly. Another was the renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter, in which the Govern- 
ment had to deal with the monopoly of the China 
trade, so much and so properly objected to. The 
Company were to retain the political administration 
of India for a limited period, but without any privi- 
leges as a trading company; and in consideration 
of surrendering all privileges, to be paid an amount 
equal to the dividends annually received by its pro- 
prietors. But beyond, and incomparably more im- 
portant than, the introduction of a large and liberal 
policy in the east, was the great measure abolishing 
West Indian slavery. 

Then, great and important were the changes in 
almost every department of the law; vast improve- 
ments in pleading and procedure were introduced, not 
in the common law courts only, but largely in the 
Court of Chancery, in which department alone, of&ces 
were abolished effecting a saving of not less than 
£100,000 a-year. 

By the issue of commissions, the way was paved for 
an entire reform of the municipal corporations ; and 
although I mention it lasi^ not the least important of 
the beneficial measures we carried was the Poor- 
Law Act. 

To Lyndhurst’s mischievous opposition we owed 
the loss of my Local Courts Bill. But that could only 
be postponed ; a measure so obviously for the benefit of 
the whole community must pass some day, in spite 
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of attorneys or future Copleys. I wish. I could 
look forward with the same hope to an Act for the 
registration of deeds and titles. But that, I fear me, 
is too improbable, for, as Cromwell said on a similar 
occasion, “the sons of Zeruiah are too strong for us.”* 

I haye little more to say. 

Haying taken to the Great Seal, and to the Go- 
yemment, I set about discharging the duties of the 
former and keeping the latter together. I haye 
already stated that in one year, when I rose on the 
first of September, I had got rid of aU the arrears 
in the Court of Chancery. During the four years I 
was Chancellor, I decided between seyen and eight 
hundred matters and causes. Of these not more 
tba.u half-a-dozen were appealed, and of these the 
yery few reyersed were cases in which either the 
Vice-Chancellor or the Master of Eolls had agreed 
with me. One of these I myseK reyersed on full 
consideration, thinking the Vice-Chancellor wrong, 
whom I had at first affirmed. But there neyer was 

* This is told hy Edmund Ludlow : Upon the debate of registering 
deeds in each county, for want of which within a certain time fixed 
after the sale such sales should be void, and being so registered 
that land should not be subject to any encumbrance, — this word 
' encumbrance ’ was so managed by the lawyers, that it took up three 
months’ time before it could be ascertained by the committee.” And 
again, in reference to this and the other reforms contemplated by him : 
“ That it was his intention to contribute the utmost of his endeavours 
to make a thorough reformation of the clergy and the law. But, 
said he, the sons of Zeruiah are yet too strong for us, and we cannot 
mention the reformating of the law but they presently cry out we 
design to destroy property ; whereas the law, as it is now constituted, 
serves only to maintain the lawyers, and to encourage the rich to 
oppress the poor Mem. of Edmund Ludlow (1751), i. 275. 
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yet an instance of so few decisions in any court 
being appealed from or changed, or of so much business 
being disposed of in the time. All parties, even the 
Tories, have concurred in this testimony, both publicly 
in Parliament and privately. 

Nay, this testimony was given in an attack on my 
Ministerial character by a bitter enemy in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Eeview,’ quoting Dryden’s lines on Shaftesbury, 
who is praised as a judge, but cried down as a Min- 
ister. I also got rid of all arrears in the House of 
Lords. I ought to add that my judgments, except 
during the first year, were always reduced to writing, 
and carefully prepared — so that they are at this day 
cited by the bar and bench in favourable terms, as 
expounding the law on some points, and making it 
on others. 

As for the Government, it is not to be denied that 
I kept them together. They would have been out 
again and again, had I not interfered and prevented 
the catastrophe. There was hardly any difSculty, 
great or small, that I was not called in upon, and 
Lord Grey never was satisfied with any debate in 
which I did not come forward. 

When we were turned out in November 1834, 1 
took leave of the Court of Chancery with these words : 
“I have now disposed of aU the cases which have 
been heard before me up to the last, and it is with 
great satisfaction that I quit this Court without put- 
ting any one party to the expense and delay of hav- 
ing his cause reheard before another judge. I have 
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equal gratification in observing that, beside one cause 
wMcb stands over by consent, and on tbe application 
of parties for a common lav judge, there are only 
two cases which remam to be heard, that were set 
down before the last long vacation. As I had no 
right to press the parties closer than this, it was my 
intention, if I had remained here, to adjourn the Court 
on the last day of term, early next week, until next 
term, the 11th January, as I was obliged to do last 
June, for the like reason that the business was all 
disposed of. 

“ I have the utmost satisfaction in reflecting that 
this Court, represented by its enemies as the temple 
of discord, delay, and expense, has thus been twice 
closed within the space of five months, and I ascribe 
this singular felicity very much to the great ability 
and indefatigable industry of my most learned and 
excellent coadjutors, the present Vice-Chancellor, and 
rhe late Master of the EoUs, but greatly also to the 
industry and talent of the bar. That the same good 
fortune will follow my successor I confidently expect, 
for he too will have the aid of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the further aid of the present Master of the EoUs, 
whose high accomplishments as a lawyer, and whose 
consummate fitness for the judicial oflS.ce, render his 
elevation the greatest benefit to the public, and is my 
own best title to the gratitude of the profession.” 
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“ . . . longse finis cliartseqne ■viseque.” 

And now my task is ended, and my last words to tke 
public are written. 

I have in this Autobiography endeavoured to recall 
some of the chief interests and events of my long life. 

If I have imperfectly performed my work — ^if I 
have appeared to dwell too diffusely on some subjects, 
w hils t others of equal importance have been passed 
over — if many statements have been feebly, and some 
inaccurately, rendered, — ^let it be recollected that I 
began this attempt after I was eighty-three years of 
age, with enfeebled intellect, failing memory, and but 
slight materials by me, to assist it. Above all, that 
there was not left one single friend or associate of 
my earlier days, whose recollections might have aided 
mine. All were dead. I alone survived of those 
who had acted in the scenes I have here faintly 
endeavoured to retrace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PERSONAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CONTEMPORARIES — ^VIZ., LORD 
HOLLAND, LORD PALMERSTON, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, SCARLETT 
(lord ABINGER), PLUNKETT, CROKER, LORD GRENVILLE, LORD 
ELLENBOROUGH, LORD DURHAM, AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

I AM unwilling to close tliese Memoirs without a 
slight notice of some of mj most valued contempo- 
raries. Amongst these, I recollect no one with more 
affectionate regard than Lord Holland ; and my wish 
to take this opportunity of pa3ring a just tribute to 
his various excellent q^ualities, tempts me to repeat 
in some measure what I have already written on this 
subject in my ‘ Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of 
George III.' I endeavoured to rewrite the original 
sketch, but in vain. To change was to destroy the 
resemblance, and any merit the former composition 
might have had. I therefore crave forgiveness for in 
some measure repeating myself. 

LOKD HOLLAND.* 

Lord Holland, both at school and at Oxford, where 
he was the companion of Canning, Granville-Leveson, 

* Henry Eichard Yassall Fox, tliird Lord Holland, boni 1773, died 1840. 
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and Carlisle, liad laid tlie foundation of Ms classical 
learning, whicli was extensive and sound, and wMch, 
when I knew him in 1805 and after, he continued to 
cultivate, and with success. He used to say that the 
only Greek he knew was Homer, but that was a great 
exaggeration. He knew the other poets, and the 
orators also. One proof of Ms familiarity with Homer 
was given in the happy selection of the lines from the 
‘ Odyssey as an inscription on the column supporting 
the bust of Napoleon, of whom he, and especially 
Lady Holland, were great admirers. She received a 
legacy from him of the snuff-box given him by the 
Pope, Pius VI., after the signature of the peace of 
Tolentino, and there was a constant interchange of 
kindness while he was at St Helena. The inscription 
was as follows, and of course the happiness of the 
selection was much admired : — 

* “ Ou ^ct) TshTjxstf W) ^Odv<fffevgf 

fiV/ ^roy ^ahg xars^hjisrai sip's? mvrcp, 

Iv dficpiolrri- h's [j.iv avdpsg s^ovffiv.^* t 

But in the admiration of Napoleon we could never 
concur, and this difference between us lasted through- 
out Holland’s life. 

He succeeded to the peerage at so early an age that 
he never sat in the House of Commons, and thus was 
prevented from passing through the best school of 

* Odvcra-eias, A. 197. 

t Not yet is dead on eartli God-like Ulysses, 

But still lives, in mid-ocean kept 
Ou sea- washed isle.” 
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English statesmen. When he entered the House of 
Lords, the prospects of the Whig party were as gloomy 
as it is possible to imagine. There could hardly be 
said to exist even the name of an Opposition party. 
He joined himself, however, to the few supporters of 
his uncle’s principles still to be found there. 

Lord Holland’s course, throughout his whole public 
life, was one which did equal honour to his head and 
to his heart. The vigilant enemy of abuses ; the 
stanch supporter of the constitution as established 
in 1688 ; the friend of peace abroad and of liberty all 
over the world ; the champion especially of religious 
liberty and the sacred rights of conscience, and that 
upon sound principles of universal freedom, not from 
any tinge of fanaticism, from which no man, not even 
his illustrious kinsman, was more exempt, — ^he soon 
obtained that respect in Parliament, and that general 
esteem among reflecting men in the country, which 
the mere exhibition of great talents can never com- 
mand, and which is only to be earned by honest con- 
sistency in pursuing a course commendable for its 
wisdom, or by its sincerity extorting applause from 
those who disapprove it. During the period of above 
five-and-forty years that he continued before the eyes 
of his countrymen, sometimes filling high ofiSces, but 
more frequently engaged in opposition to the Court 
and the Mini stry of the day, it is certain that when- 
soever any occasion arose of peril to the great cause 
of toleration, the alarmed eye instinctively turned 
first of all to Lord Holland, as the refuge of the per- 
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seeuted ; and as often as the constitution in any other 
respect was endangered, or any bad, exclusive, illiberal 
policy placed in jeopardy our character abroad and 
the interests of peace, to him among the foremost did 
the supporters of a wise and catholic policy look for 
countenance and comfort in their efforts to arrest the 
course of evil. 

How continually have I known him, on occasions 
the most various, support these his rooted opinions 
and fixed principles ! In addition to this, he was a 
most disinterested advocate for the abolition both of 
the slave-trade and slavery. I say disinterested, 
because, in right of Lady Holland, a great Jamaica 
heiress, he was the owner of extensive possessions 
cultivated by slave-labour. 

During Christmas 1831, when I was detained by 
illness at Brougham, I had much correspondence with 
Holland on the affairs of Belgium and the treaty 
respecting the fortresses of Tournay, Philippeville, and 
Luxemburg. How much he felt on this matter is 
plain, from his allowing it to interfere with the great 
subject of that time — yiz., our preparations for enab- 
ling us to carry the Eeform BUI, and, as connected 
with that, the creation of peers. 

TEOM LOED HOLLAITD. 

December 26, 1831. 

“ Dear Brougham, — I have little, or rather I have 
too much, to say to you in a letter. Next week, I 
tbinkj the great question about the Lords will come 
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before the Cabinet, and I hope you will be there. 
‘Le bon Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons.’ 
Grey is, I tbinV, uncommonly well, and more than 
ever amiable, reasonable, and wise. 

“ We have to-day a Cabinet about the fortresses ; 
a sad hubbub has arisen on that matter, and I am 
accused somewhat wrongly of the accelerating it by 
a premature disclosure to Tallejrand, of what I never 
knew to be the least secret — ^namely, the treaty about 
the fortresses.* I only knew that it was going on 
from Talleyrand himself, till Palmerston told us at 
the Admiralty that it was concluded. But on the 
substance of the business I am still more uneasy. 
The French, both in substance and form, make an un- 
reasonable clatter about it, and before we knew any- 
thing of it, the treaty was too far advanced to make 
it either convenient or honourable to retract ; but, at 
the same time, would it not be madness to quarrel, 
and is it not dangerous to get even out of humour, 
about the fortresses in the weak and neutral country 
of Belgium ? No considerate man relied upon them 
much when in the hands of the King of the Nether- 
lands ; but now, as a means of defence, they are nothing, 
or worse than nothing. The notion of a treaty con- 
ducted in secret with four of the powers to keep them 
up as a security against French perfidy and aggres- 
sion, is in my judgment preposterous in the extreme. 

* In reference to tlie negotiations for the revocation of The Barrier 
Treaties,” for the support of frontier fortresses to protect hTorthem 
Europe from Erench aggression. The revocation was concluded Tbj the 
convention of London in 1832* 
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It savours of a confederacy against France, the most 
unwise and unjustifiable of all possible measures. 
Palmerston says that if we bold rough language, the 
French will yield, for their present anger is all bluster. 
He may be right — and if we cannot now retract, as I 
fear we cannot, I hope he is ; but, at the same time, I 
must say our high language, as far as I am a party to 
it, would be bluster too ; nor do I believe any of our 
friends, the Commons, or the country would consent 
to spend a shilling about the fortresses, or to place 
them under the superintendence of Austria, Prussia, 
or Russia, Figure to yourself the case : before our 
papers were presented or our statement could be 
made, the French would be in possession of the very 
fortresses we were bound to prove were necessary to 
the defende of Europe ! We must justify the war by 
proving it was hopeless. I wish you were here. Do 
not write on this matter, but when you come be 
peaceable, and let them feel how utterly untenable a 
warlike system would be. I wid send you a letter I 
wrote to Palmerston. — ^Yours, 

“Vassall Holland.” 

FROM LORD H0LLA2TD. 

December 31, 1831. 

“ My dear Beodgham, — I quite agree with Wil- 
berforce, and will write to tell him so ; but I do not 
see what further steps than the treaty are to be taken 
to prevent the trade. There are now no neutral flags 
that I hear of, and if the English and French cruisers 
VOL. III. 2 E 
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do their duty, the trade will be entirely stopped : at 
least such was the opinion of the Commodore and the 
Admiralty before we had obtained and whilst we were 
negotiating the treaty. 

“ Nothing could have terminated better than the 
awkward position into which we had got about those 
foohsh fortresses, at least if it be, as I trust it is, ter- 
miuated altogether. The fear of Aberdeen and "Wel- 
lington here, and of Lamarque and Mauquin at Paris, 
drove both Governments, in my opinion, to language 
and conduct that had more the appearance than the 
reality of springing j&om unfriendly disposition or 
suspicion, and which it is best now to forget, and 
henceforth to avoid. We had a Cabinet yesterday, 
and resolved to hold strong language to Prussia, to 
urge immediate ratification to Austria, and to com- 
municate our proceedings to France, with whom, both 
in substance and form, we avow co-operation in the 
matter of the treaty of independence with Belgium. 
Prussia, or rather AncOlon (who is a doctrinaire and 
a coxcomb), affects to consider the hesitation of 
Prussia to ratify the treaty as a final disavowal of her 
plenipotentiaries and refusal to ratify; and, moreover, 
maintained most preposterously that the non-ratifi- 
cation of one party vitiated and annulled the whole 
transaction, and more than hinted that by this notable 
piece of sophistry they were released from all engage- 
ments themselves, and could not ratify a treaty which 
ww was not in existence. Our instructions to Chad 
‘ toe peremptory, and conveyed in an admirable paper. 
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in wMcli Palmerston proves that such, conduct would 
in Prussia be irreconcilable witb good faitb and 
honour, as well as contrary to pubbc law ; and that 
the consequences would lead inevitably either to the 
undoing of all that bad been done in Belgium, or to 
the separation of the ratifying parties (which would 
probably consist of the other three Powers, but cer- 
tainly of England and France) from Prussia and 
Russia. In either hypothesis, war would probably en- 
sue ; and the entire dissolution and separation of the 
conference would leave the respective parties both at 
liberty, and inclined, to take their respective parts in 
all other European questions without concert or con- 
sultation with those from whom they were separated. 
Palmerston thinks, and so do Bulow and Esterhazy, 
who are naturally anxious on the subject, that Prussia 
will acquiesce and Austria agree without delay. As 
I wrote to GranvUle * — ‘ In that case I shall not 
regret the hesitation of Prussia. Indeed five horses 
might take us to our journey’s end, but I do not 
despair of reaching it with four, or three, or even two; 
and I am not quite sure that in my heart I shordd 
not prefer a Umonidre, though I acknowledge a her- 
Une to be the safest and most commodious convey- 
ance.’ I knew we should agree about the fortresses ; 
and in our views of the necessity of peace we are 
nearly alike, though I may be a little less QuaJcerish 
and non-interfering than you, from a persuasion that 
seasonable interference, and even the attitude of war, 
* Then onr ambassador at Paris. 
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sometimes is the best method of preventing it; for 
instance, I do not believe that the profession of 
Quakerism in the British Cabinet just now is half so 
likely to avert the certainty of Continental war as a 
persuasion in foreign Cabinets that England, albeit 
anxious for peace, is determined, if war were to occur, 
to side with France and Liberalism, and not with 
Eussia and ultraism. Estrangement between France 
and England is a necessary preliminary to all real 
wars. It is therefore the one object which those in 
whose hearts 

‘ Sasvit amor ferri, et scelerata insania 1)6111,’ 
promote; and nothing but the possibility, and perhaps 
probability, of an alliance between France and Eng- 
land, if they should drive matters to extremity, will 
deter them from pursuing that policy. Sebastiani, who 
thought his constitutional vigour a match for Carlist, 
Bonapartist, or Eepublican Pozzo, has been cruelly 
reminded of his inadequacy to such engagements by 
an attack which I believe was apoplexy, and will keep 
him from council for a month. If Perrier acts for 
him we are no losers, for he and Talleyrand, by whose 
advice he will steer, are perhaps yet more pacific, and 
certainly more direct and pleasant to deal with, than 
our friend the Corsican.* 

“ Grey has an arrangement, but I know not what, 
not only in view, but ready for Macaulay ; but, alas ! 
Caine cannot be vacated. I have strongly recom- 
mended Grey to speak to Macaulay himself on the 

* Pozzo <le Borgo was a native of Corsica. 
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subject, and to make bim understand that Govern- 
ment bas been and is employed in procuring or 
reserving such arrangements as would secure his 
services and suit his views. I will take care to let 
Grey know Macdonald’s handsome offer, but I do not 
think it is necessary, and if it were, should yet be 
sorry it were accepted. In all ^ou say of Mackintosh 
I entirely concur, and I am q^uite happy and grateful 
for the word you drop about old Scotch Foxites, for I 
feel that by death or defection they have lost their 
natural protectors and allies. As I am in such a land 
of thistles, they have a right to lean on me for such 
support as I can afford them. Pout tTancher le mot, 
Jeffrey, whose general fault is good-nature, seems to 
me to lose that quality where they are concerned. 
He enforces with the sternness of Cato or Joseph 
Hume the full reduction of Charley Ross’s place to 
£100 ; seems half to grudge even that, and to over- 
look the circumstance of the public gaining £500, 
even if the miserable £200 asked for by Ross’s friends, 
and not by him, were left during his life and the 
existence of the office, neither of which can be very 
long. 

“ The postscript of your letter gives me as much 
pain as the letter did pleasure. 1 wish, for many 
reasons, and among them for your health, that you 
were well out of those regions of frost, cholera, and 
typhus. We shall feel the want of you on Monday. 
Our dukes and marquesses are scared at a fresh herd 
of barons. I conclude you have written your opinion 
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at length to Grey. I wish you had done so to Lans- 
downe. And if Abercromby and Macdonald agree 
with us, I hope they have said as much in that 
quarter. It is a strange quirk to prefer the danger 
of having no House of Lords to a temporary enlarge- 
ment of it. For my part, I am for a game of tennis, 
where one reckons fifteen, thirty, forty — game ; and 
where one often has a hisque,^ in one’s sleeve to boot. 
That hisque. the King must give us, and I agree with 
you in thinking that if it be known we have it, our 
adversaries’ game wifi, be checked, and we may win 
without taking it ; but I am writing in one of the 
few metaphors you do not understand. I daresay, 
however, you will contrive before the sun sets to 
comprehend the whole craft and progress of tennis, 
chases and all, better than Masson himself. It is 
difficult to find an unknown tongue that you cannot 
talk at twenty-four hours’ notice. 

“ Good-bye ; but, seriously, take care of yourself. — 
Yours truly, Vassall Holland.” 

FEOM LOED HOLLAITD. 

“ Jmuary 2, 1832. 

“ Dear Brougham, — Grey has no, and I have little, 
time to write, but Althorp has engaged to let you 
know what passed in Cabinet, and on me devolves 
the more disagreeable task of urging you, if your 
health wOl anywise permit it, to be in the Cabinet on 

* A Usque at tennis is tlie privilege to score one point at any part 
oftJie game. 
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Saturday, wlien, Grey says, your presence will be 
most necessary. Indeed, exclusive of tbe great ques- 
tion of bni and peer making, there are topics about 
prosecutions, coercive laws, and other matters in 
Ireland, discussed, or rather broached, to-day, on 
which we want you sadly to set us quite right. On 
the main business of the day we on the whole did 
well, and went some way to an active agreement in 
your plan — 

‘ Est qiiodam prodire teniis.’ 

“ Grey goes down to-morrow to state to the King 
that some demonstration of a power to create peers, 
and that some callings-up and some creations imme- 
diately, are deemed necessary by his advisers. The 
exact number he is not yet quite prepared, as from the 
Cabinet, to siiggest, but he would gladly take your 
suggestion of ten or twelve ; and I think the Cabinet, 
with a little squeamishness, and under distinctions 
which I do not understand, almost authorised him to 
name the smaller number to the King. Your letters, 
which were read before Lansdowne came in late from 
Bowood, did great execution with the wavering ; and 
Grey conducted the whole business with such can- 
dour, temper, and ability, that it was impossible he 
should not greatly disarm resistance ; but Richmond, 
Palmerston, Melbourne, and Lansdowne are hostile, 
and Stanley somewhat averse to the measure. You 
should write to Melbourne and Lansdowne. The 
former dreads the precedent, and magnifies the ex- 
treme permanent importance of the measure ; and the 
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latter ■would, I think, be swayed a little if some of 
his great worthies, such as Whishaw or Minto, could 
with truth be quoted in favour of it. 

“ Melbourne’s dread, that if once resorted to it will 
be frequently repeated, should, if you -write, be con- 
tradicted. In addition to the manifold reasons which 
■will occur to you, arising from the great necessity 
and peculiar nature of this case, you may -with truth 
observe that the example of Queen Anne was not 
followed for many years, and that, so far from lower- 
ing or degrading the House of Lords, or impairing its 
powers, it is a common remark that it never was so 
powerful as during George I.’s reign. 

“I am much more sanguine of success since the 
Cabinet than I was before. Durham read a clear and 
able paper in favour of a large and immediate crea- 
tion, and he was more temperate and conciliatory 
in manner than usual, and better satisfied ■with the 
result, though so far short of what he recommended, 
than I expected. I save the post. — ^Yours, 

“Vassall Holland. 

“ If you don’t come (but do come), write to the 
King and Sir Herbert Taylor on the state of the 
country, and the necessity of overcoming all lesser 
inconveniences for the purpose of speedily passing 
the BUI.” 

He was so anxious to lose no time that he wrote to 
me on the journey, so as to give me an opportunity of 
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communicating again with Mm and the rest of the 
Cabinet immediately. 

“ January 7, 1832. 

“ Dear Brougham, — I hope you may have got as 
safely and comfortably to Scarthing Moor, as we have 
got to a point fuU as advanced on our journey. The 
King’s conversation and his written answer to Lord 
Grey were as favourable as, and more favourable than, 
we could expect — ^full of compliments and confidence 
in Grey and his Ministers, reluctant to grant peerages 
to any great extent, but willing to overcome his 
reluctance if the loss of the BiU and its consequences 
are really the alternative. He acknowledges that the 
hopes of passing the Bill without having recourse to 
such expedients had become fainter, and is disposed 
to defer to the opinion of his advisers upon the ne- 
cessity, from a conviction that nothing but a well- 
founded persuasion that such necessity existed would 
induce them to urge such a measure. His expres- 
sions of confidence and regard for Grey and his col- 
leagues were most unqualified ; and his avowal that 
he did not think any men could or would replace 
them, together with an acknowledgment that the loss 
of the Bill must be the downfall of the Ministry, 
amount to a full admission that whatever is necessary 
to secure the BUI must be done. He wishes, however, 
that on so very important a subject he should have 
written advice of the Cabinet ; and for that purpose, 
but particularly with a view to the advantage of your 
presence and sanction, we settled to meet next Wed- 
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nesday. In tlie meanwliile, a minute of Cabinet, 
acknowledging with becoming gratitude Ms gracious 
communication, and deferring our written answer till 
we bad the advantage of consulting you, was unani- 
mously agreed upon and sent; and there is every 
prospect of aU acquiescing, though with shades of 
difference, in the result of advising the King to create, 
either by instalments or by one payment, such as 
may be found necessary to pass the BUI in the Lords. 
The King himself prefers creating all necessary at 
once. As I foresaw, when once he determines his 
course, he is against slackening sail and taking Lord 
Grey’s calculation of twenty majority against us. He 
urges one or two conditions with great earnestness — 
all except the two or three actually promised, must be 
either eldest sons or collateral heirs of chUdless peers ; 
or, if the number must be eked out by others, Scotch 
or Irish peers ; and nobody who has been active in 
agitating the people is to be recommended. On this 
latter point he is very earnest, though without any 
individuals in Ms eye ; and in general there is in his 
letter and in his conversation an anxious exhortation 
to the Government to guard against the press, and 
the democratical spirit wMch is afloat, and to protect 
the institutions, and the Lords and the Crown in 
particular, from encroachment and clamour, direct 
and indirect control His substantial acquiescence in 
the measure, and his unexpected (except by me), and 
I tMnk wise, disdain of dUutmg it, if resorted to, by 
not giving us a sufficient number, has, I hope, recon- 
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ciled, and I am sure surprised, some of tlie more 
timid among us. My opinion is, we shall have no 
more trouble about it. The report of the conversa- 
tion with the King, and the whole of Grey’s demean- 
our in the Cabinet, brought to my mind your just 
and warm eulogium of him. Nothing could be more 
perfect, nothing more able, anaiable, and judicious. 
He told us, in great confidence, that Chandos had 
written a letter to Sir Herbert Taylor, lamenting the 
discontinuance of all negotiation about modifying the 
BiD, laying the blame on Lord Grey, and then ex- 
pressing the dread felt at the reported creation of • 
peers, hinting at the danger to which hereditary 
authority was exposed, with allusions to the abolition 
of hereditary legislature in France, and a variety of 
other matters, calculated to prepare the King to 
resist any such proposal from his Ministers. Sir 
Herbert’s answer was most masterly, and most hand- 
some and proper. He concluded the letter was in- 
tended to be communicated to Lord Grey ! He had 
done so before showing it to the King, and he pro- 
ceeded to repeat Lord Grey’s remarks on what had 
passed at the interview with Harrowby and Wharn- 
cliflfe, and he then in very civil language glanced at 
the impropriety of making him the channel of such 
communications, and suggested the propriety of 
selecting some one who had a responsible situation 
for any such correspondence. 

“ I write after my four o’clock dinner, and am 
half asleep, but not quite so dead asleep as when 1 
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wrote yesterday. We are all, I think, in high good- 
hnmour, and more nearly agreeing on this thorny 
question than I ventured to hope. The Irish agita- 
tors, the unions, and, above all, the press, continue to 
annoy the King exceedingly. I trust our reforming 
measures may allay some of these symptoms, hut it 
is good to be upon one’s guard against the proposal of 
any coercive laws, and to divert those who might 
be brought to approve of them to other methods of 
contending with the evils they deplore. 

“ I really am ashamed of seeing poor Goodwin. It 
is so strange and so wrong that nothing is done for 
his son. The consulship of Madeira, which he longed 
for, is restored to the man formerly recalled. My 
place {d’ailleurs not vacant) would not have suited 
Goodwin ; it has no salary or profit. — ^Yours, 

“Vassall Holland. 

“ Lansdowne goes to Bowood, and does not return 
for Wednesday. One is always sorry he should 
absent himself, but the exchange of the President for 
the Chancellor will not be particularly injurious 
this time for the matter in hand. You must come 
and keep us up to it. There is loose talk of converts ; 
but Lauderdale, Lowther, Duke of Eutland, and 
sundry other anti-reformers, were more sanguine than 
ever, till they began to smell what we might be at 
about peers. They then wiU take, and indeed have 
taken, to railing.” 
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Like his uncle, he was always desirous of bring- 
ing forward the “ young ones,” and the whispering 
against any one did not at all weigh upon him any 
more than on his uncle. Here is an instance : On 
George Lamb’s death, and Howick's appointment to 
succeed him as Under-Secretary, not being in the 
House of Commons, Holland had heard some impres- 
sion respecting Howiek, probably from persons also not 
in that House, and wanted me to counteract it, which 
he seemed to think a far more difficult thing than it 
really was. 

January 6, 1834. 

“ Dear BEOuaHAM, — was sincerely rejoiced to see 
your letter to Grey. It proves your application to 
business, which is good for you — your agreement in 
my opinion, which is good for me — and your authority 
to us to proceed before your return to town, which is 
good for the country. There are other matters that 
press not a little, but yet they admit of deliberation ; 
and I hope you and Melbourne will be able, and 
others willing, to be present time enough to prepare 
aU matters for Parliament. Melbourne has already 
signified his readiness to place Howiek in the situa- 
tion of poor George. I own I rejoice and approve : 
I rejoice, because it relieves Grey — but I approve, 
because, in spite of any clamour it may occasion, I 
think it a very good though unpopular appointment. 
It would not be very easy to find many young ones 
ready to work hard in an office, equally able to repre- 
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sent it and fight its battle in debate ; and "with the 
chief in the Lords this is an indispensable requisite in 
an Under-Seeretarj. I believe, by what I hear, that 
he will be pleased, and that he will not be disposed, 
as assuredly he would not be able, to assume so much 
in the oflSce under Melbourne, as he was really 
tempted and half invited to do elsewhere. At any 
rate, as I say of worse bargains, such as Pedro and 
others, make the best of it ; and from that inexhaust- 
ible store of reasons which you have at all times in 
your quiver, pray select such as inspire love for; not 
estrangement from, the measure. I am sure I have 
persuaded myself it is a good one, and I hope and 
believe that those who consider it dispassionately will 
allow it to be so. I have not seen poor Melbourne. 
He is, I understand, terribly cut up, and yet it did not 
take him altogether by surprise — he had long sus- 
pected mischief. — Yours most truly, 

“Vassall Holland.” 

Holland’s power as a speaker was of a very high 
order, and never was sufSciently esteemed. He was 
full of argument, which he could pursue with great 
vigour and perfect closeness ; copious in illustration ; 
with a chaste and pure diction, like his uncle, shun- 
ning everything extravagant in figure and unusual in 
phrase ; often, like him, led away by his ingenuity; 
and, like him, not unfrequently taking a trivial view 
of his subject, and dwelling upon small matters which 
did not much help on the business in hand, neverthe- 
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less always keeping that in view, and making no 
sacrifices to mere effect. Declamation was the forte 
of neither, although occasionally the uncle would 
show that he could excel in that also ,* neither made 
any the least pretence to gracefulness of action, and 
both were exceedingly deficient in voice, the nephew 
especially, as he had little of the redeeming quality 
by which his uncle occasionally penetrated and 
thriUed his audience, with those high and shrill notes 
that proceeded from him when, heated with his argu- 
ment, he overpowered both his own natural hesita- 
tion, and the faculties of his hearers. In Lord Hol- 
land the hesitation was so great as to be often painful; 
and instead of yielding to the increased volume of 
his matter, it often made him breathless in the midst 
of his most vehement discourse. He wanted com- 
mand of himself ; and, seeming to be run away with, 
he was apt to lose the command over his audience. 
The same delicate sense of humour which distin- 
guished Mr Fox, he also showed, and much of the 
exquisite Attic wit which formed so large and so 
effective a portion of that great orator’s argumenta- 
tion, never uselessly introduced, always adapted nicely 
to the occasion, always aiding, and, as it were, clinch- 
ing the reasoning. 

After all, it was in his private and domestic capa- 
city that Lord Holland’s principal charm lay. No 
man’s conversation was more delightful. It was 
varied, animated, full of information, checkered with 
the most admirable vein of anecdote, but also with 
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deep remark, and aided by a rare power of mimicry, 
never indulged in a way to olfend by its barsbness. 
Whoever bad beard bim represent Lord Tburlow, or 
tbe late Lord Lansdowne,* or tbe famous Duke of 
Brunswick, or George Selwyn, little needed to lament 
not baving seen those celebrated personages. His 
advice was excellent : be viewed with perfect calm- 
ness tbe whole circumstances of tbe friend who con- 
sulted bim ; be foresaw all difficulties and conse- 
quences with intuitive perception and never-failing 
sagacity ; he threw bis whole soul into tbe discussion, 
and.be was entirely free from tbe bias, as well of 
selfishness as of prejudice, in tbe counsels which be 
gave. But the great delight of those who approached 
him was certainly in tbe amiable disposition of bis 
heart, and in a temper so perfectly sweet, so per- 
severingly mild, that nothing could ruffle it for an 
instant, nor any person, nor any passing event, make 
tbe least impression upon its even surface. Many 
tempers are equal and placid constitutionally, but 
then this calm results from their being cold; tbe 
waters are not troubled because their surface is 
frozen. Lord Holland’s temper, on tbe contrary, like 
bis uncle’s, was warm, excitable, bvely, animated. 
'Yet, though I knew bim intimately for five-and-tbirty 
years, during a portion of which we bad political and 
even party differences, and I bad during tbe most of 
these years almost daily intercourse with bim, I can 
positively assert, that though I saw bim often sorely 

* William, second Earl of Shelburne, and first Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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tried — and fear me I -was now and tlien among those 
who tried him — I never for one moment perceived 
that there was in his composition the least element of 
anger, spite, peevishness, or revenge. In my whole 
experience of onr race, I never saw such a temper, nor 
anything that nearly resembled it. 

Both uncle and nephew had the genuine Whig 
predilection for the kind of support given by the 
union of great families, considering this as absolutely 
necessary to maintain the popular cause against the 
Court. But Mr Fox went somewhat further, and 
showed more complacency in naming high-bom sup- 
porters, than seemed consistent with the tenets of a 
philosophical statesman. They both had, with the 
simplicity, the defects of children ; their feelings were 
strong but not deep; the impression made on their 
hearts was soon effaced. I have often raUied Holland 
for regarding men with the eye of a naturalist rather 
than of a brother, and interesting himself in observing 
their habits, rather than regarding them as their 
relation to us required. This was no doubt an exag- 
geration. The kindly feeling towards his friends 
was shown in the care he took to leave some little 
memorial to aU with whom he was most intimate. 
To me he left a portrait of Eomilly, well knowing 
how much more I should value that than anything 
else he could give. He had for Eomilly the greatest 
veneration. I recollect he one day showed much 
acuteness in at once guessing that he was the author 
of an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ upon Ben- 
voL. III. 2 a 
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tham, from a single phrase which I used in referring 
to it. At once he said, “ Then I am certain it is 
Eomilly’s.” Romilly’s esteem for him was great, and 
he often expressed to me his grateful sense of Hol- 
land’s taking charge of his hills in the Lords, and of 
the ability with which he supported them, and his 
vexation on the single occasion of his voting against 
one of them, as Lansdowne also did. He considered 
him as a person whose advice was entirely to be 
taken as, what the French call, de fort hon conseil, 
and most justly. When General Savary sent Eomilly 
a long paper on the treatment he had met with on 
board the Bellerophon, and on the grievances of Napo- 
leon, begging him to make use of it in their behalf, 
and authorising him to publish it, he considered Hol- 
land the fittest person to consult on the subject, 
because he had the greatest confidence in his judg- 
ment, and was quite certain that all his prejudice 
in favour of Napoleon would never warp it. The 
result was that, acting on Holland’s advice, he neither 
published the paper, nor made any use of it. 

LOED PALMEESTON.* 

Lord Palmerston was a man of great ability, and 
one of those who, having aU their lives been in office, 
was invaluable in such a Government as ours, which 
chiefiy failed in men accustomed to business. 

Palmerston had been a member of almost all Min- 
istries since 1804, and his talents for office were of 

* Henry Jolm Temple, Yiscoxmt Palmerston, bom 1784, died 18d5. 
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the highest order. He became from mere accident a 
Eeformer and a Whig, having joined Canning, and 
continued with Huskisson when the Duke got rid of 
the Canning remains. I never knew a man whom it 
was more agreeable to act with ; for he w’-as firm, and 
even bold ; quite steady to his friends ; indifferent to 
abuse ; full of resources ; using his pen better and 
more quickly than almost anybody ; and not punctili- 
ous or vain, or standing upon trifles and personalities. 
He is by far the most important accession the Whigs 
ever made from the Tory ranks. I highly disapprove 
his foreign meddling ; but I speak of his general 
talents. Yet Melbourne was as near as possible los- 
ing him in 1835, and only on the usual Whig prin- 
ciple, because he was the object of abuse, and espe- 
cially of newspaper attack. I have no doubt that 
Holland joined in this mistaken view of the “ interests 
of our party.” Melbourne confessed to me while it 
was going on that he had great difflculties ; and the 
answers Palmerston made to them I could plainly 
perceive were given to Melbourne through his sister, 
now married to Palmerston, and who fought his bat- 
tle ably and stoutly with her brother. 

The want of such able men of business was a griev- 
ous evil to the Whigs. They had no habit of business, 
as Ministers of the first class. Their immediate sub- 
ordinates were as useless as such men could well be. 
Then the permanent ones — under-secretaries and 
clerks — who really knew their trade, were all ex- 
tremely hostile; and on any vacancy in the latter 
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occurring by death or superannuation, a retired host 
of adversaries was ready out of which must be taken 
those to fill up the blank when a pension could be 
saved. 

To such a Government, a man like Palmerston was 
invaluable. 

He gave universal satisfaction to all of us except 
Durham, who wanted to turn him out, in order to get 
his place. With foreign Ministers and with his 
official under-secretaries, 1 have always heard he was 
unpopular. But as his temper was excellent, I think 
this must have been accidental. 

LOED JOHN EUSSELL.* 

Lord John Bussell was not in the Cabinet when 
our Government was formed in November 1830 ; 
therefore his being intrusted with the honour of 
bringing in the Eeform Bill gave much surprise to 
some, much offence to others, and was openly assailed 
by WethereU as indicating our being divided on the 
measure. 

Grey, and I believe Holland, proposed giving hhn 
this charge, to please the Duke of Bedford, who was 
dissatisfied because John was not in the Cabinet. 

John EusseU is a most excellent man, of great firm- 
ness, amounting even to obstinacy ; of " sufficient 
quickness; and has read, and also written, a great 
deal He has the family love of freedom and 
jealousy of the Crown ; but he has also their love of 

* Now Earl EusseU, bom 1784, 
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a party, as if it were a religion. This leads to roany 
an error, both in conduct and opinion. 

As a speaker he is very good — clear and distinct, if 
not always forcible; as a debater, he is <juite first-rate. 
In Cabinet he was always firm, straightforward, and 
wholly to be relied on. 

He possesses such self-confidence, that he would 
fearlessly try his hand at anything whatsoever. 
There really was some foundation for Sydney Smith’s 
joke, that “ Lord John would take the command of 
the Channel Fleet, or cut for the stone.” This saying 
showed a true appreciation of his character. 

His attachment to the Liberal party and devotion 
to its interests was constant and unwavering. His 
strong feelings, as well as fixed opinions on all that 
regarded religious liberty, need hardly be cited. He 
was as much wrapped up in the Catholic question as in 
the Dissenters’ disabilities ; and he did a great service 
to the party by his able conduct of the Test question. 

Upon all measures for the amendment of the law 
and the improvement of legislation. Lord John’s 
attention was constantly awake, and he generally 
took very sound views. 

The great fault of Lord John Eussell, in his official 
capacity, is the disposition to do rash things without 
consulting any of his colleagues. It is in the family. 

I may cite as illustrations of this tendency, his, to 
my mind, ill-advised corn-law letter, published the 
instant he perceived what Peel’s game was ; his flying 
visit to Ireland during Lord Clarendon’s viceroyalty; 
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above all, bis making Hampden a bisbop, in defiance of 
public opinion. But bow insignificant are sucb errors 
compared with bis great merits as a judicious leader 
of bis party; bis perfect honesty, bis singleness of 
purpose, and tbe inestimable services that, very much 
owing to these qualities, be has rendered, and con- 
tinues to render, tbe Liberal cause I 

SCAELETT.* 

Of tbe three great advocates, chiefs of tbe bar, who 
flourished in my time, Scarlett, Erskine, and Berryert 
(in France), I must here say a few words. 

Scarlett (afterwards Lord Abinger) rose to tbe 
highest place among tbe advocates of bis time. 

He bad all tbe mastery of tbe conduct of a cause — 
that self-devotion to bis client, and that skill, readi- 
ness, and fertibty of resource, which long and varied 
experience can alone give. 

His success at tbe bar was, in one respect, almost 
unexampled in tbe courts of common law: be re- 
tained bis leading practice for above forty years — ^in 
short, all tbe time be continued in tbe profession — a 
piece of good fortune that even Erskine himself bad not. 

Scarlett took a most liberal and erdigbtened view 
of all professional questions in Parbament, making 
Eomilly bis guide in this department, as be did 
Erskine in tbe legal profession. Romilly’s measures 

■* James Scarlett, Lord Abinger, bom in Jamaica 1769 5 died 1844. 

t Antoine Pierre Berryer, a distiaguished French barrister and 
political orator. Born in Paris in 1790 ; died 1868. 
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of law amendment liad Lis hearty concurrence ; and 
on one occasion he urged a great improvement on his 
Bill for diminishing the number of capital punish- 
ments, and confining them to such cases as were 
attended with violence. However, he found the 
objections to this change so strong and unceasing, 
especially from the judges, that he was induced to 
prefer attempting the improvement by successive 
measures applied to dififerent offences. 

In 1818, Scarlett was returned by Lord Fitzwilliam 
for the borough of Peterborough. Soon after he took 
his seat, he distinguished himself by one of the most 
able speeches that any professional man ever made,* 
and proved that his great eminence at the bar would 
in all likelihood have been equalled by his success in 
Parliament, if, like others, he had been placed there 
before he rose to the head of his profession. 

The speech I have referred to was made upon the 
discussion of the most extraordinary proposal of the 
Government to give an allowance from the Civil List 
to the Duke of York, for taking care of his royal 
father. I well recollect the impression which that 
speech made upon those who were least inclined to 
expect much from lawyers. The common talk of the 
House was that we were all distanced by him, and 
that he more than balanced the loss just sustained in 
Bomilly. 

This first success of Scarlett in Parliament was 
very great, but it was fated to be almost his last. 

* Hansard, xxxix. 600 , 
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This was owing to his besetting weakness, vanity, 
which greatly injured him on many occasions, and 
never more than in the House of Commons, unless, 
indeed, it be on the bench. He always took for 
granted that he knew what it was quite impossible 
he should know, from utter want of experience ; and 
this made him as a judge, though with all the quali- 
ties required for the office, yet inferior to men of far 
less talent, and nothing like his acquaintance with 
business. 

In like manner, with every requisite to make him a 
great debater, he was far outshone by others in all 
respects inferior to him, except in giving their minds 
wholly to the matter in hand. 

Scarlett had a decided objection to our Eeform Bill 
in its most popular portion. Schedule A. I had 
several discussions with him on the subject, and I 
found it vain to attempt to alter his opinion. 

But that he was a friend to Eeform is certain, and 
he had communicated to me the conditions which he 
made with the Duke, of taking his own course upon 
the question of Eeform, without regard to that of the 
Government under which he was Attorney-General 

Much has been said against Scarlett for his separa- 
tion from the Whig party and taking office under the 
Wellington Administration. This was treated as an 
act of apostasy, although both his and Eosslyn’s 
junction with the Duke had been entirely approved 
of by us at the time ; and the treatment he met with 
from the Whigs could hardly have been justified if 
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lie had been under the greatest obligation to the 
party, instead of the obligation being on tbe other 
side. 

The cry raised against li im because he differed irre- 
concilably Tnth us on the great question of our Eeform 
Bill, -was utterly absurd, and reminded one of the same 
clamour raised against Burke, who always held that 
his party had deserted him, not he them, for that his 
principles always were and had been those of the 
constitutional Whigs. 

When he came in 1834 to the House of Lords, he 
took a part entirely becoming his judicial station, 
avoiding all party conflicts, and rendering great 
assistance in the proceedings before us. 

We derived important help from his constant 
watchfulness and his great acuteness and profes- 
sional experience, as well as the attention he had at 
all times given to political questions. In debate, he 
did not so constantly take a part, but this arose from 
his very proper indisposition to mix himself in party 
disputes. 

It is impossible to forget his just and generally 
accurate observation of what passed in debate. Both 
I and others who conversed with him, saw how his 
sagacity and good taste were shown in his remarks, 
and we often beneflted by them. So great confidence 
had I in his tact and quickness of perception in dis- 
covering a fault committed, or an advantage missed, 
that on several important occasions I used to watch 
his expression of countenance, and in some sort be 
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guided by wbat I observed of bis opinion and feelings 
as I went on. 

Though a West Indian by birth, and of a great 
Jamaica family, he always was most firmly an adver- 
sary of the West Indian interest, taking a strong part 
in favour of the abolition of the slave-trade and slavery. 

It was only after four-and-twenty years that Scar- 
lett attained the rank that he had been fairly entitled 
to, at the very least, fourteen years before. His inti- 
mate friendship with Perceval would, in all proba- 
bility, but for his Whig principles, have secured his 
promotion to the Chief Justiceship on EUenborough’s 
death in 1818 ; and that nothing else kept him from 
the place of Attorney-General long before, is proved 
by his great lead, not only on the northern circuit, 
but at Westminster and Guildhall. Though the 
party in power was chiefly answerable for the injus- 
tice done to him, their adversaries were really little 
less blamable than those for whom his sacrifices had 
been made and the penalty incurred. The conduct 
of the party to him who had made such sacrifices, 
compared with their treatment of others who had 
made few or none, has always appeared to me one of 
the worst parts of its history. 

LORD PLUNKETT.* 

Whoever has cultivated a pure and classical taste 
for the oratorical art, must feel at the mention of 
Plunkett’s name somewhat of the thrill which the 

* William CorLyngham Plunkett, bom 1764, died 1854. 
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illustrious Greek’s uever fail to cause. For assuredly 
the modern orator is unsurpassed, if he has ever 
been equalled, since Attic voices were mute. It is to 
be lamented that no perfect collection of his speeches 
has ever been made ; although partly from the delib- 
erate as well as very distinct maimer of his utterance, 
partly from the deep impression of his discourse, the 
ordinary channels render them with an almost unex- 
ampled fidelity. 

It was in the debates upon the change of Ministry, 
March 1807, that Mr Plunkett, already high among 
the speakers of his own country, first burst forth 
upon the world at large, as an orator of the first clas& 
His subject was the Catholic question, and it becomes, 
perhaps, the only doubt whether or no he shall be placed 
at the head of all the eloquent, that his fame should 
have been almost entirely confined to this one subject. 
The novelty, the almost wholly unexpected appear- 
ance, of so brilliant a luminary above the political 
horizon, attracted aU eyes, and fixed the most earnest 
attention. It formed none of the least striking cir- 
cumstances in this phenomenon, that there was no 
resemblance at all in any portion of its phasis with 
either of the great lumiuaries which had recently set, 
or with the lesser lights which still shone. There 
was nothing of the majestic declamation of Pitt ; 
nothing of the fierce vehemence of Fox ; nothing of 
Canning’s sparkling fancy, nor of' Wyndham’s Attic 
graces : it was strong, cogent argument — ^plain, but 
deep sense — and earnest rather than impassioned feel- 
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ing ; happy, because most appropriate, imagery, spar- 
ingly introduced, and never without close bearing 
upon the subject, and only to illustrate or to press 
home the reasoning, never to dazzle or amuse. This, 
in truth, is the perfection of such ornaments. They 
should never be employed as a display of fireworks ; 
they should rather be as the sparks thrown ojff by the 
friction of the machine, lending, peradventure, a light, 
but the result of the useful movement, and never for 
an instant interfering with it, by requiring any, the 
least, waste of power for their production. That the 
success of this, his first speech, was prodigious, may 
easily be imagined. But it seemed to be also his 
last ; he quitted Parliament for six years. Eeturn- 
ing in 1813, he took hardly any part in its debates, 
speaking but twice in the sessions of 1813 and 1814. 
The Catholic question formed the subject of both 
speeches, and each was of the highest order, especially 
the first upon Mr Grattan’s motion. The second was 
upon the Speaker (Abbot’s) speech to the throne, 
stigmatising the question, and boasting that the 
Commons had rejected it. See how, with the fierce 
and indignant eloquence of Demosthenes, and nearly 
in his words, he tears to tatters the arguments, and 
scatters to the wind the alarms, of those who would 
exclude the Catholics by tests and securities : — 

“ You accept his word as proof that he has abjured 
his religious tenets, but you will not receive his oath 
as long as he abides by them. Is it that he is insincere 
in his oath ? Then why trust his declaration ? Has 
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the oath a negative power ? Is it not merely that 
his oath is not binding, but that what shall be full 
evidence if he merely assert it by implication, shall 
become utterly incredible if he swear it directly 1 
Why, this is worse than transubstantiation ; it is as 
flagrant a rebellion against the rules of demonstration, 
as the other is against the testimony of sense.” * 

Another fine passage is less remarkable for the 
close texture of the argument, than the perfect felicity 
of the diction. Speaking of the penal laws — “ Those 
mighty instruments, why are they hung up like rusty 
armour ? Does not every man know that they are 
endured only because they are not executed; and 
that they never are referred to in any discussion 
whatever, without pleading their inactivity as the 
only apology for their existence 1 The taste and 
sense of the public is in this respect a reproach to 
the tardy liberality of the Legislature.” 

In the speech of April 1814, on the Speaker’s 
address, we find among other beauties the following 
brilliant passage, which must have been painful to 
the personage it was addressed to. After referring 
to the usage at a Eoman triumph of having a whis- 
pered humiliation to lower the victor’s pride, and the 
speech containing an allusion to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s victories, he goes on — “ But you, sir, while you 
were binding the wreath round the brow of the con- 
queror, assured him that his victorious followers must 

* For tlie whole of this speech, see the ‘ Life and Speeches of Lord 
Plunkett,’ hy his grandson the Hon. David Plunkett, i. 319. 
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never expect to participate in the fruits of their valour, 
but that they who shed their blood in arduous con- 
quests, were the only persons who were never to share, 
by the profits of success, in the rights of citizens.” 

The speech of 28 th February 1821 , is by many 
described as finer than any they ever heard in the 
House of Commons. It is a model of cogent and 
profound reasoning, impassioned declamation, and 
happy allusions to historical facts. But it afibrds 
little opportunity of selection and citation. One 
passage may be referred to, and it produced more 
impression than anything in the whole oration. After 
referring, in terms singularly appropriate, to the 
merits of the great men who had in former days 
borne a part in discussing the question, he thus closes 
the magnificent passage : “Walking before the sacred 
images of the illustrious dead as in a public and 
solemn procession, shall we not dismiss all party feel- 
ing, all angry passion and unworthy prejudices ? I 
win not talk of triumph — I will not mingle in this 
act of national justice, anything that can awaken 
personal animosity.” 

Great as has always been my admiration of Plun- 
kett, both from intimacy with him in private, and from 
many years’ experience in both Houses, I have always 
reckoned it a great misfortune never to have seen him 
in his other and original capacity of a great advocate, 
his high excellence as the head of the Irish bar having 
been described to me by many members of the pro- 
fession, and by none more strikingly than Chief Justice 
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Bushe, whose acquaintance I had the great pleasure of 
making when he came over to be examined before the 
Irish Committee of the Lords. 

Of all I have ever heard of Plunkett’s greatness at 
the bar, nothing made a more lasting impression on 
me than a passage in an address of his to a jury on 
the evidence of usage and the principle of prescription 
where deeds could no longer be produced to support 
a title acquired by long possession. Thus he spoke : 
" But how stands the case at present ? "Witnesses 
have died ; evidence has been lost ; but possession 
has matured into a statutable title. Time is ever 
mowing down with his scythe in one hand the 
evidence of title. Wherefore, the humane and con- 
siderate wisdom of the law places in his other hand 
an hour-glass, by which he metes out the periods that 
shall supply the place of muniments destroyed.” 

It was often said that, on removing to the House of 
Lords, the spirit had departed from him ; but this is 
imtrue, though he certainly made no speech which 
could be compared with the great exhibitions of 
former years. Yet that he retained his peculiar 
genius was plain. The faculty, so rare, of striking at 
the root and heart of a subject with a single blow — 
the fervid imagery, never ornamental in its purpose, 
how much soever in its incidental and collateral 
effect — ^the power of embodying in an allusion or a 
simile the whole argument by a comparison at once 
unexpected and felicitous, and marvellously appro- 
priate — ^was still his, and in perfect preservation. On 
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the Ecform Bill in 1831, he had to reconcile his sup- 
port of it with his ancient enmity to such changes ; 
and how admirably did he effect this explanation I 

“ In those days Eeform came like a felon, and was 
only to be resisted. It now comes as a debtor ; you 
admit the justice of the demand, you confess the debt, 
and only haggle on the instalments by which it shall 
be paid.” Surely this reminds us of the comparison, 
perhaps the happiest in aU the history of rhetorical 
art, which I have just referred to, where the image, 
like the one last cited, is taken from the most com- 
monly known form under which time is figured to us, 
as the old man with a scythe and hour-glass. Of 
such ordinary, such homely materials, is magnificent 
imagery composed. 

He had some inclination himself towards the 
opiaion that he was no longer the man he had been, 
and I have more than once combated this with him. 

On the occasion of the House of Lords speech I 
resumed the subject as I drove him home after the 
debate, saying, “ Now you will admit that I am right, 
for never was anything more perfect or more in your 
best style.” 

The report of that speech, though meagre, and in 
most points unsatisfactory, gives the famous passage 
that has been referred to tolerably well, and I have 
always been confident in my recollection of it. But 
of the other I had received different accounts, and 
some doubts had been raised by my fiiend Mr Napier 
as to its existence, at least in the form which has 
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always been given. I was anxious to learn from 
Plunkett Mmself Ms own recollection ; and I wrote to 
Mm, enclosing an extract from my judgment in tke 
case of the Irish marriages, in which I had quoted 
the passage, and I added that, as it was the only good 
thing in that judgment, I would fain know if I had 
quoted him correctly. 

The extract to wMch my letter referred, was from 
my judgment in the case of the Irish marriages. 
Queen v. Millis. “ Human legislation is exposed, is 
necessarily liable, to three great imperfections. The 
lawgiver cannot foresee and provide for aU possible 
cases ; his provisions may in their application become 
inoperative, or frustrated by the destructive opera- 
tions of Time, the powerful and sleepless enemy of 
aU human works; and his commands, how care- 
fully soever framed, may be erroneously interpreted. 
There is no good or safe remedy for the first of 
these evils, but a resort to the legislative power for 
new pro^dsions. For the second there is a rem- 
edy, and human wisdom has applied it.” “Time” 
(as was most eloquently said by Lord Plunkett) — 
then followed the quotation in the words I have 
stated above. 

Napier’s version was so entirely different in the very • 
material particular, that it omitted the scythe and the 
hour-glass. Lord Plunkett, in his answer to my 
letter, entirely approved of my wording of the pas- 
sage ; indeed there could be no doubt that the scythe 
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ind the hour-glass could not have been omitted ; for 
vithout them, the figure would have been wholly de- 
ective ; with them, the beauty is surpassing. 

A most groundless statement, as it afterwards 
ippeared, having been made in a letter to some one 
n Dublin, that Lord Grey had accused Plunkett, in 
1819, of “ acting with more than the zeal of an apos- 
tate ” in the support he gave to the repressive mea- 
lures of the Government after the Manchester out- 
)reak (the “ six Acts ”), he was extremely incensed at 
he supposition of the account being correct, as indeed 
le had a good right to be, he never having belonged 
jO Lord Grey’s party, but to the Grenville section, 
md Lord Grenville was almost as much complained 
)f for the same course which Plunkett took. Under 
he influence of this indignation, he wrote a long 
.etter to Sir John Newport, tracing his whole conduct 
Tom his entrance into public life. It is dated Old 
Connaught, January 1821. The following is an 
extract from it ; — 

“ Without going into the question of the Queen’s 
guilt or innocence (which, as a subject of direct Par- 
liamentary discussion, I consider as finally disposed 
of), it appears to me that great blame attaches to 
almost the entire course of proceeding of the Govern- 
ment, as well abroad as at home, and perhaps to the 
originating such a proceeding on such grounds. That 
Ministers have shaken themselves in public confidence 
(and especially in the opinion of the sober and inteUi- 
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gent portion of the community, whom I consider as 
truly and suhstantially constituting the people of 
England) appears to me, with such means as I haye 
of forming a judgment, very manifest. If common 
prudence were allowed to be taken into consideration 
by their opponents, I think there could be little 
doubt of their being displaced ; and even as it is, the 
chances appear to me rather against them. But if 
they are doing much to put themselves down, there 
seems to be a noble emulation kindled in the minds 
of their adversaries to keep them up. Is it true that 
the British public are divided into two classes — the 
enjoyers or expectants of the Crown’s patronage on 
the one hand, and the enemies of the Crown and of 
the State on the other? I mean not those merely 
whose direct object is to puU down both, but those 
who, in pursuit of their object, or under the influence 
of their passions, would not scruple to endanger them. 
That there is a portion of honesty and firmness which 
might steer the country through its difficulties, I fully 
believe ; but will it, or can it, be brought into action 1 
My expectations, I confess, grow every day more 
faint. The foUy and frenzy which have been dis- 
played in various quarters, high and low, may sub- 
side or be forgotten; but ought those who in any 
change would naturally be looked to by the country, 
and who, independent of any change, ought to give 
wholesome direction to the public sentiments — ought 
they, I say, to make themselves parties to such pro- 
ceedings ? ” - - 
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He then refers to Lord Grey’s attending the Durham 
meeting, and to other indiscretions, as he calls them, 
and concludes that in such a state of things, and with 
his opinions and feelings, his making the great sacri- 
fice of going over to attend Parliament would really 
be of no use, as he should in all probability give 
offence to all parties. 

Full explanation having put an end to the differ- 
ence, though, like Lord Grenville, Plunkett took a 
different view from the Whigs of the means resorted 
to, there was no want of cordiality during the foUow- 
iug years ; and though he agreed with those who 
supported the junction in 1827 , and was himself both 
promoted to the bench and to the House of Lords, 
there was really no more difference between him and 
Lord Grey than in my own case; and when the 
Government of 1830 was formed, the Catholic ques- 
tion having been carried the year before, no hesita- 
tion could be felt in offering him the Great Seal of 
Ireland, provided he had no objection himself to give 
up his Chief Justiceship for a very precarious office. 
He accepted it, and was, of course, one of our most 
effectual supports in the days when we stood most in 
need of assistance, from our position in the House of 
Lords. When we left office in 1834 , the Duke and 
Peel would gladly have retained him as Irish Chan- 
cellor, but he peremptorily declined to quit his poli- 
tical friends, and was only restored the April follow- 
ing, when the Melbourne Cabinet was formed. He 
was a most effectual support of that Government, 
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and his attendance in the Honse of Lords was most 
important, both on judicial and general business. So 
it went on until 1839, when the Ministers were in 
great straits, and, as always happens in such eases, 
were sorely pressed by their more considerable sup- 
porters. It never has been pubKcly owned, but no 
one could entertain a doubt that Campbell, the 
Attorney-General, was most anxious for promotion, 
and as neither Cottenham nor Langdale was disposed 
to resign, he set his mind on the Irish Chancellorship. 
What is known is, that the Lord Lieutenant (Ebring- 
ton) was desired by Melbourne to sound Plunkett. 
His letter expressed great kindness as well as respect, 
and his sense of the loss the country would sustain 
if the reports were well founded that he intended 
to resign, but confessing that his retirement would 
be a great accommodation to the Government, as it 
would give the Irish Seal to the Attorney-General. 
His answer to this question was a distinct negative ; 
but he coupled it with an expression of gratitude to 
Ebrington for having given his son a bishopric ; and 
this expression was the ground of their ejecting him 
a year and a half after. 

“ Oatoder 18, 1839^ 

“My dear Lord, — ^I received your letter of the 
15 th last night, too late to answer it by return of 
the post. At my time of life, the wish to retire would 
be a very natural one, but I never expressed such a 
wish to any person ; nor, at present, should I have 
thought it becoming, either with respect to myself or 
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to the Government from whom I have received so 
many marks of regard and confidence, to intimate a 
desire or intention to withdraw myself from the dis- 
charge of public duty, either here or in Parliament. 
At the same time it is quite clear that, after the com- 
munication of Lord Melbourne’s wishes on the sub- 
ject, I cannot continue in office, but it is merely for 
that reason that I come to such a conclusion. I have 
to request, therefore, that you will be so good as to 
communicate to him my readiness to comply with the 
wishes of the Government, and with an assurance that 
I am very sensible of the kind manner in which he 
has expressed himself with respect to me, and that 
my retirement shall not in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with my cordial support to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and to the principles on which it is founded. 
And now, my dear Lord, in conclusion, let me ex- 
press to you my grateful sense of the uniform kind- 
ness and confidence with which you have honoured 
me, and most particxdarly for the important obliga- 
tions conferred on my son and myself in the appoint- 
ment to the bishopric. 

“ I am always with sincere respect and regard your 
Excellency’s faithful servant, Plunkett.” 

It is needless to pursue this further. As was inev- 
itable, Plunkett was turned out to make room for 
Campbell “ the insatiable.” 

“ Finis coronat opus ” — 
there is nothing more to be said. 
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LOED GEEITYILLE.* 

My very sincere admiration of Lord Grenville’s 
character and Ms great qualities, have always made 
me regard it as peculiarly fortunate that I was not in 
Parliament either during the time of the first war 
with France, and the unconstitutional measures wMch 
grew out of it, or after the return of Bonaparte fi^om 
Elba gave rise to a difference between the Liberal 
party and Lord Grenville, in which I, though with 
some hesitation, joined in opposing the Government, 
but joined in company with Lord Wellesley, and I 
have always suspected that the Duke had his doubts 
upon it. I have since been convinced that in this 
supposition I was entirely mistaken, and also that 
Lord Wellesley and myself were quite wrong in our 
belief that Napoleon’s nature bad suffered such a 
change, or that circumstances were so altered, as to 
give a reasonable prospect of peace being safely main- 
tained with him. 

Of Grenville’s public virtues, it is enough to say 
that he voluntarily abandoned place and power for Ms 
principles ; and though desirous of the authority which 
ofiice gives, for the promotion of those measures to 
wMch he was sincerely and upon fuU consideration 
attached, he continued during twenty years in the 
same exclusion from power, almost aU parties being 
desirous that he should possess it. But Ms Mgh 
character was supported by great capacity and ample 

* Bom 1765, died 1834. 
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acquirements. He had studied history with great 
diligence and mature reflection ; and with the history 
of his own country, and of the parties that have at all 
times prevailed in it, he was peculiarly familiar. He 
accompanied his eldest brother (Lord Temple, after- 
wards Marquess of Buckingham) to Ireland as Secre- 
tary, the year he entered Parliament, when not more 
than twenty-two ; he was thus early introduced into 
business, and formed early official habits. No one 
had a more thorough acquaintance with political 
business, both in its principles and details ; and he 
became well versed in the doctrines of political 
economy, like his kinsman Pitt, who had ever cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of Adam Smith. There 
was nothing in his life that he regretted more than 
his giving way to Pitt in 1797 on the currency ques- 
tion. His oratory was of a masculine caste, avoid- 
ing all ornament, and was, like all his talents, for use 
and practical use. I remember Dumont telling us one 
day at Bentham’s, that he had watched a long speech 
of Grrenville’s which he heard, and could not And a 
single metaphorical expression, — not even such phrases 
bordering on the figurative as are constantly used. 
But the great staple of his discourse was argument, 
and this, as well as his statement, was clear and im- 
pressive, and, I may say, authoritative. His declam- 
ation was powerful, and his attacks hard to be borne. 
The industry with which he mastered a subject pre- 
viously unknown to him, may be judged from his 
making a clear and impressive speech upon the change 
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proposed in 1807 in tlie Court of Session; and no 
lawyer could detect a slip on any of tlie points of 
Scotck law wMch. ke kad to kandle. But Ms love of 
labour, for labour’s sake, indicated a pleasure in 
mere work, witkout regard to tke object in view, or 
tke fame to be gained. Eds opinions being adopted 
on full consideration, were adkered to witk a decision 
wMck sometimes savoured of obstinacy, but Ms mind 
was ever open to conviction. He considered any 
reasons offered by intelligent and impartial persons 
witk tke greatest attention, and Ms candour was 
truly exemplary, in abandoning wkat be was satisfied 
kad been a prejudice. Of tMs my experience was 
frequent; tkougk in some cases of great moment, 
wken ke retained Ms own opinion, my mortification 
was considerable. On matters of ecclesiastical policy, 
bis strong early opinions — it may be said, prejudices — 
were veiy muck strengthened by Ms becoming Ckan- 
cellor of Oxford. Upon all secular questions ke kad 
tke views and tke feelings of a reformer. Tke Brenck 
Eevolution, and tke korrors of tke Eeign of Terror, 
kad impressed Mm very strongly witk strong feel- 
ings of alarm at tke prospect of Jacobimcal principles 
extending to tkis country; and kis position at tke 
Foreign Office kad made Mm in a peculiar way tke 
antagonist of France, insomuck tkat ke approached 
muck more the views of Burke than Pitt did, and re- 
sisted tke attempts at negotiation which kis kinsman 
made both in 1796 and 1797 ; and in 1800 ke went 
muck more decidedly against entertaining tke offer 
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of Napoleon. With, honest and conscientious persist- 
ence in the same views, he joined Wyndham in op- 
posing Addington’s negotiation, which Pitt supported, 
and strongly united with him in his general opposi- 
tion, and coalition with the Whigs to overturn the 
Addington Ministry. Nothing could be more noble 
than his conduct on the change thus effected, whether 
we regard it on the more narrow view of party honour 
towards his Whig allies, or on the larger and more 
important ground of the necessities in which the 
country stood, and the conduct of the war requiring 
a strong Administration. But all that had happened 
for the last fourteen years gave him a tendency to- 
wards vigorous and unpopular measures at home, as 
well as against French influence abroad, and made 
him, contrary to his natural disposition, adverse to 
measures of a popular cast, and a pacific policy. 

It must be observed that the accident which in 
1801 threw him into opposition, greatly mitigated 
some of his prejudices, and he became generally less 
disinclined to popular courses. Many of his speeches 
during the junction of parties against the Addington 
Government, were appeals to the prevailing popular 
opinion, and even feelings. The Peace of Amip.ris ^ 
which Wyndham and he opposed, presented no ground 
for popular attacks ; but the alarm of invasion which 
followed the rupture of that peace made the whole 
country hostile to the Ministry, whose qualifications 
for conducting the public defence, and indeed for car- 
rying on the war, were the ground of attacks as well 
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of statesmen as of tlie people. I wdl recollect that, 
•when Lord Gren'ville for many days kept one of the 
defence bills from passing in the House of Lords, by 
his unsupported exertions, and "was in all respects the 
Opposition in his own person. For weeks on that occa- 
sion it was remarkable how he always faced to the bar 
as often as he spoke, seemingly conscious that he was in 
a small minority of the Lords, and that his arguments 
were rather addressed to persons out of the House. 
This habit he retained afterwards, when for a short 
time he was at the head of the Government, and still 
more when the change of Ministers, in spring 1807, 
once more restored him to his place on the Opposition 
benches. My personal acquaintance ■with him began 
during his Ministry, but was rendered more intimate 
by his noble conduct on the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and his gallant stand against the Court on the 
Catholic question, and the King’s unconstitutional 
demand of a pledge never again to bring it forward. 
I very soon after found the clearest proofs that he had 
changed his opinion on some of the most important 
subjects connected with Pitt’s Administration; of 
these, the fatal tampering with the currency in 1797 
was the most prominent. The depreciation of the 
bank paper, which had been discussed ■with great 
doubts by Henry Thornton and Homer in 1802, and 
by Lord King the year after as admitting of demonstra- 
tion, became ■with aU political economists an opinion 
which they held admitted of no doubt. In the be- 
ginning of 1810, Horner moved for the appointment 
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of the Bullion Committee ; that his progress in the 
inquiry gave Lord Grenville entire satisfaction, may be 
inferred from what passed in the following year, when 
it was believed that the Eegent intended to change 
his Ministers and recall Lord Grenville ; in expecta- 
tion of this, he applied to Horner to beg that in this 
event, which was then deemed quite certain, he would 
consent to be one of the Secretaries of the Treasury — 
he being First Lord, and Tierney Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but Horner declined it, being, as he 
said, resolved not to take a political place until he had 
fortune enough to live independent of office. I had 
not been on the Bullion Committee, having come into 
Parliament the week it was appointed; but Henry 
Thornton pressed me to be added, on my being re- 
turned. The Walcheren inquiry and the spring cir- 
cuit made it impossible for me to undertake it, but I 
warmly supported all its proceedings, and next year 
took an active part in opposing the most absurd bill 
that was perhaps ever introduced into Parliament, — 
which declared that the bank-note was not to be de- 
preciated, and which punished as a misdemeanour, 
any one who sold or bought it for less than twenty 
shillmgs, at a time when it was certainly worth little 
more than thirteen in the market. 

Some years after. Lord Grenville published a very 
able pamphlet on the subject, when Peel’s Bill put an 
end to the bank restriction ; the motto referred in a 
striking manner to his change of opinion since 1797 . 
It was, Tripd^KOt) S’diei 'jroXXd SiSacrKo/Aevos (I grow 
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old, learning many things). He sent me a copy 
of this work, and I, knowing his love of literary 
curiosities, such as rare copies of hooks, had one 
copy printed of my anti-slavery pamphlet, just pub- 
lished, with a quotation from Cicero^s ^ Brutus ^ of the 
character of L. Torquatus,^^^ and sent it to him as 
unicum exemplar. He warmly thanked me ; but he 
did more. Some years afterwards he sent me his 
^ Essay on the Sinking Fund,’ with a very beautiful 
dedication in Latin verse, as follows : — 

Clarissimo Yibo 
Henrico Brougham. 

Suavem spirat odorero, atque inviolata colores 
Servat adliuc vivo fllore corolla micans, 

Quam memori curl. Torquato t texuit olim 
Tullius, aeternum pignus amicitise. 

Hanc, decus ipse fori, Henricus, lumenque senates 
Angliaci, in nostrum transtulit esse caput ; 

Egregiosque suos inter graiidesque labores 
Vult aliquem et nostris laudibus esse locum. 

Hoc proprium ingenii est, fovet has quibus eminet artes, 
Immeritisque etiam dat decus esse suum. 

Ergo iterum et scripto buic faveas, seniique benigno 
Accipias animo dona suprema mei. 

Upon the Orders in Council, and all the questions 
connected with the subject. Lord Grenville had not, 
as on the bank question, been hampered by any 
measures of former times ; for the first armed neu- 

* Etiam L. Torquatus, elegans in dicendo, in existimancio admoduni 
prudens, toto genere perurbanus.” — Cicero in Bruto, 68. 
t L, Torquatus a Cicerone laudatus in Bruto. 
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trality was before bis day, and tbe second was during 
tbe Addington Ministry. But one of these very 
Orders in Council had been issued in July 1807, just 
before the end of his own Government, and it was 
beyond any doubt in principle exposed to the same 
objections urged against the famous orders of Novem- 
ber following, — ^the orders of Stephen and Perceval. 
Attacked, Lord Grenville gallantly threw himself into 
the controversy, just as if there had been no Orders in 
Council before those of Stephen and Perceval. He 
had a perfect right to do so, because, even if the 
principles of both measures were allowed to be the 
same, the second carried those principles to so extra- 
vagant a length, that he had a right to regard them 
as a reductio ad ahsurdum of the claim grounded 
thereon. And whether such right was admitted or 
not, was indifferent to him ; he fearlessly encountered 
any charge of inconsistency in the discharge of what 
he deemed an imperative duty. The weight of his 
autiiority was most important with the rest of the 
party in both its branches, and contributed much to 
the undivided support which was given to Baring 
and myself in our whole operations. 

Upon questions connected with Parliamentary 
Reform, Grenville was entirely free from the pre- 
judices which might be supposed to remain after the 
hostility arising out of the French Revolution had 
made Pitt and him anti-reformers. In 1810, when 
the question was revived in consequence of the con- 
duct of the Commons on the Walcheren inquiry, my 
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impressioa was that our friends took' an injudicious 
course by going for extensive measures, wholly im- 
possible to be carried; whereas there existed a 
favourable opportunity of obtaining most important 
practical, though partial, reforms, and I circulated a 
letter strongly recommending this course. 

"When the Eeform Bill of 1831 was brought in, 
Charles "Williams Wynn, Lord Grenville’s favourite 
nephew, and in whom he had great confidence, was 
in office, and continued with us for some time ; but 
on further consideration, he found that he could not 
go along with the measure unless some material 
alterations were made in it, and this being impos- 
sible, he left us, to our very great regret — to no one’s 
more than my own ; and his subsequent conduct was 
as fair as possible towards both us and our BiU. It 
was supposed, from this difference, that Lord Gren- 
ville was against us. That he disliked the extent of 
the reform is undeniable ; but he never showed the 
least indisposition towards our Government generally ; 
and I recollect Lord Holland assuring us, when, after 
Wynn’s resignation, some one was expressing appre- 
hensions of Grenville being against us, “You may 
depend on it he has great confidence in the Chancel- 
lor.” I had certainly endeavoured to overcome his 
objections to certain parts of the measure, and had 
failed ; but I had no reason whatever to believe that 
he had a general distrust of our Government. That 
he entirely approved of our foreign policy I am abso- 
lutely certain ; and I am as well assured, indeed stiU 
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more so from his own words, that the excess in the 
Reform Bill which he greatly lamented, and in a 
friendly spirit, was by him ascribed to the refusal by 
Wellington’s Government of aU moderate measures — 
so friendly a spirit that he excused us for the excess 
by referring to that refusal. I cannot recollect the 
expressions which he used, but they led me to believe 
that he rather regretted Pitt and himself having been 
driven to regard all reform as pernicious, by the 
events of the French Revolution and war, and the 
conduct of some parties in England connected with it. 

I have often thought of Grenville’s course in life, 
and his having given up the profession for which he 
had been originally intended, like his cousin-german 
Pitt, of the same age, and like himself a younger son. 
I have had too much experience, both of Parliament 
and of our profession, to pronounce with any con- 
fidence what man, when taken from the bar, will 
make a good judge or will succeed in Parliament. 
But I have no fear of the converse as regards Parlia- 
ment, and of saying what man would have made a 
good leader of causes, and even ultimately a good 
judge, had he devoted himself to his profession, and 
not, through impatience, exchanged it for what is no 
profession at aU. Such is politics. A man cannot 
earn his subsistence unless his party is in power ; and 
if he takes a hne to obtain place, or to keep it, he acts 
without regard to his principles. So long as members 
of Parliament receive no pay, this must always be the 
case ; and a person who looks to his exertions in the 
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House for Hs support, is like a barrister workuig ou 
the principle of no cure no pay, wMcb is regarded 
not merely as unprofessional, but as infamous. It bas 
always appeared to me that Canning’s favourite doc- 
trine of a person being unable to serve tbe country 
effectually, unless in office, was more or less mixed up 
with this view of political life. However, a man like 
Pitt or Grenville, with a younger son’s fortune, might 
not regard politics as a profession, and might not 
have his conduct influenced as Canning’s was by the 
love of place for its emoluments as well as its power. 
Nevertheless, when Pitt expected to be excluded from 
office in 1788, he took steps for returning to the pro- 
fession which he quitted, with the surest prospects of 
success ; and, had he stuck to it, would not have died 
insolvent, as he did, after having been twenty years 
in lucrative places. And when Fox’s circumstances 
reduced him to depend upon the contributions of his 
friends, it was his intention to have tried his chance 
at the bar, as I know from an intimate friend of his, 
my kinsman Adam (afterwards Chief Baron in Scot- 
land), who had a commission from him to look out 
for chambers. But Fox’s chance of success at the 
bar was as desperate as Pitt’s was assured. He had 
no power of cool and prepared statement — ^no com- 
mand of temper — ^no eloquence, except in contest and 
reply — no sustained discretion and calm judgment — 
none, in short, of the qualities that distinguish the 
great advocate, and are far more essential than the 
power of speaking, 

VOL, III. 2 I 
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That Lord Grrenville’s success both at the bar and 
on the bench must have been signal, seems abundantly 
manifest. He was certain to have had, and speedily, 
a foremost place among barristers, and to have reached 
the highest place among judges. As he probably 
would have deemed himself above what he might 
term the trick of nisi prim, it was reserved for him 
to have been perhaps the greatest Chancellor whom 
we have ever known, in all the essential qualities of 
that high oflS.ce, judicial, legal, and political, even to 
the graces of a manner at once dignified and courteous. 

CEOKEE.* 

Croker was a most important person in opposition. 
Nothing could exceed his ability and his thorough 
knowledge of his subject. He made but one error — 
committing all his objections to writing and print, in 
the form of a motion, and by this we largely profited. 
Althorp’s knowledge of the Eeform Bill, and Croker’s, 
were the two wonders of the day; but Croker debated 
far better, though with less weight. Althorp muzzled 
all his party on finding that they, being unacquainted 
with the details, were perpetually getting him and 
themselves into scrapes, Croker watching the sight 
of the Whig oflScials unable to explain their own 
Bill! 

Croker’s pen was almost as important an ally as his 
debating powers. Indeed, to him and his articles in 
the ‘ Quarterly Eeview,’ Peel’s and the party’s obliga- 
* John Wilson Croker, bom 1780, died 1867. 
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tions are not to be overrated. He was ill repaid by 
Peel’s keeping Mm in the dark, tiU all the world knew 
everything about his plans. For this. Peel suflfered 
most seriously, and Croker had just cause of com- 
plaint. I was never more disgusted with any act of 
injustice in my life, than when Peel answered Croker’s 
letter, beginning “ Dear Sir Robert,” with “ Sir.” It 
was most unbecoming. 

Croker’s talents were of a very high class, and have 
not, I tMnk, been sufficiently allowed. He also was 
a man of great personal kindness to his Mends, though 
a good hater of Ms enemies, and so much devoted to 
Ms opinions, that he voluntarily retired from Parlia- 
ment as soon as the Reform Bill passed, and he never 
returned. 


ELLENBOROUGH.* 

EUenborough was another formidable adversary. 
He was one of the best speakers I ever heard — clever, 
nervous, short, incisive, with such a voice as few have 
for sonorous and penetrating force. 

It was to me one of the highest gratifications to 
hear Mm. He worked hard, too, and argued almost as 
powerfully as he declaimed. His judgment was not 
so remarkable. He committed one of the greatest 
errors I ever knew, when he showed Ms cards on our 
resigning in 1832. 

In his East India Government he was most success- 
ful ; but Peeb as usual, did not well defend him, and 

* Edwaxd Law, Eail of EUeaborougli, bom 1790. 
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lie always said lie owed his defence to the Duke of 
Wellington and myself. His error in India was not 
treating the directors with sufficient respect and 
flummery. Lord WeUesley, like EUenborough, had 
refused to do their jobs; but he had refused with 
great politeness. 

DURHAM.* 

Durham had many good and some great qualities, 
but all were much obscured, and even perverted, by 
his temper, which was greatly affected by the painful 
liver disease, under which he laboured all his life. 
He was in the best sense of the word high-spirited. 
He was generous, open, and incapable of falsehood 
or meanness of any kind. His abilities were great, 
though not cultivated by instruction, for his educa- 
tion had been much neglected. When he spoke in 
Parliament, which he did very rarely, he distinguished 
himself much; and when he spoke at public meet- 
ings, more than almost anybody. He was very 
modest respecting his own merits, and favourable 
towards those of others, with even an enthusiasm that 
was exceedingly touching and amiable. Instead of 
pluming himself on his talents, he really was chiefly 
fond of exalting his wealth and family. 

Durham had an object in view, and pursued it 
steadily. He desired an earldom, but was whoUy 
incapable of making any sacrifice of his principles to 
the attainment of it, though the wish often blinded 

* Jolm Geoi^e Lambton, Earl of Durham, bom 1792, died 1840, 
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Mm to obvious considerations. He bad warmly sup- 
ported tbe junction of 1827, and on that subject 
differed with Grey widely. But bis support was 
purely upon tbe ground of disuniting tbe Tory party, 
and be bad been, both before and afterwards, as desir- 
ous of a union with tbe Duke from tbe same motives, 
at wMcb time Grey entirely agreed with bim. 

Tbe Junction Government, after Canning’s death, 
most properly gave bim a peerage, and wMle this was 
being arranged, I bad this letter from Mm : — 

“ Paeis, December 7, 1827. 

“My dear Beoug-ham, — I have bad no official 
notification, therefore I cannot imagine tbe event 
will take place until after that has occurred. How- 
ever, I am now prepared, and, come when it may, 
tMngs cannot be made ‘too bad' in tbe country; 
neither have I beard as to tbe rank, and I tell you 
fairly, I shall be much annoyed if my representations 
on that point are not attended to. I shall, it is true, 
if I accept it, become possessed of a seat in tbe Upper 
House, but not with that degree of consideration 
which would enable me to retain for tbe benefit of 
tbe Ministers that influence in tbe north, wMcb you 
weU know I am now ‘seised of,' as you lawyers 
would say. 

“I know very well that many persons think, by 
accepting any peerage whatever, I shall descend from 
tbe prominent position I now occupy. Certainly, if 
it is an inferior rank, they are right, as tbe situation 
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of the first Commoner is more marked and honourable 
than that of the last Baron. 

“Coke in 1806 was offered an earldom; he refused 
it. His son-in-law, Mr Anson, was made a viscount. 
The present Lord Londonderry was given an earldom 
for his son by Lady Frances Vane ; and in 1784 Sir 
James Lowther was created Earl of Lonsdale and 
Viscount Lowther. The latter is an unanswerable 
precedent ; his situation was exactly like mine — ^large 
landed possession, and great influence in the north, 
added to a most ancient family, were his claims. 
They are mine, without taking into accoimt my own 
situation in the poKtical world. 

“My grandfather was offered a peerage when the 
Duke of Portland joined Pitt in 1793. He refused it, 
because his principles would not allow him to aban- 
don Mr Fox. I have a fair right, therefore, to be 
placed in that situation which I should have occupied 
by a promotion, supposing him to have been made a 
peer. 

“ Pray reassure me on this point, which is one to 
which I attach great importance. From the first 
period of our friendship you have always found me 
indefatigably attached to your interests. I am 
pleased in knowing that the world thinks so. I am 
sure Canning did, by the step he took, of which I 
informed you. I therefore rely with confidence on 
your active support of my interests, in the same 
degree that I know I never lose sight of yours. 
Adieu. — ^Ever yours, J. Q, Lambton.” 
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I answered him thus : — 

“ Mt dear Lambton, — There are great difficulties 
in the way of an earldom j and the cases you-refer to 
are by no means similar to yours. Coke was offered 
the earldom of Leicester in 1806 , which, with an- 
other peerage given to the family a hundred years 
ago,* had been in the family more than half a century 
before. The family of our fdend came through the 
female line, from the great Chief Justice.t 

“ The Londonderry earldom was given, by special 
limitation, to the second son of Lady Frances Vane, 
who was daughter of the Countess of Antrim. 

“As to the Lonsdale earldom, you seem to have 
forgotten that Sir James Lowther had nine borough 
members (of whom Pitt himself was one, having been 
brought jGbrst into Parliament by Sir James for 
Appleby), and had, besides. this great borough inte- 
rest, vast estates in Westmorland and Cumberland. 
Moreover, there had been a viscounty in the family 
in William III.’s time.| 

“You cannot doubt my readiness to do whatever 
is possible, in your case ; but I really feel that there 

* The harony of Lovel, of Minster Level, co. Oxford, May 1728. 
Viscount Coke of Holkham, and Earl of Leicester, May 1744, 
t Thomas William Coke, who was offered the earldom in 1806, which 
he refused, was the son of Wenman Eoherts, nephew of the Earl of 
Leicester of 1744. Mr Roberts succeeded to the estates, and took the 
name of Coke, His grandson, Thomas William Coke of Holkham, was 
created Earl of Leicester in 1837. 

X Sir John Lowther, created Viscount Lonsdale, May 1696. Extinct 
on the death, without issue, of his grandson Heniy. 
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is a fair answer to your demand. I tave entered 
into tlie above minute particulars, to prove to you 
that your letter has been fully considered. I bope 
soon to see you, and we can then discuss the matter 
further. — Kindest regards to Lady Louisa, and be- 
lieve me most affectionately yours, 

“H. Brought.” 

I had another letter insisting on this point, and 
when we met, he resumed the discussion ; for I well 
remember his complaining that he was to be put on 
the footing of Abbott, a barber’s son, who -had been 
made a baron. I reminded him that Abbott was 
Chief Justice of England, and said that Wilberforce 
and others had always objected on constitutional 
grounds, to a chief justice not being at once made 
a peer. I also referred to Lord Eldon’s case, who 
remained a baron for twenty-two years while he was 
Chancellor, before he got his earldom. Among other 
things, I remember telling him how he exaggerated in 
this discussion. He had a way of reckoning his in- 
come by some great years of the yield of his coal- 
mines, and then he would say his property was so 
many thousands a-year ; but I said, “ My dear fellow, 
I can assure you that the Darlingtons, Eitzwilliams, 
Thanets, Lonsdales, only reckon by mrface, and 
reduce mere coal -owners, like Curwen, to a low 
figure.” He also overrated greatiy his Parliamentary 
weight in Durham, where even his own single seat 
was contested ; though for one member it was on the 
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whole safe. The city was always a matter of doubt, 
as the college had great influence there. 

Durham was very active in political matters all his 
life, and very much misunderstood. Having been 
always a strong party-man, he had violent personal 
prejudices, and strong likings and dislikings. At 
one time he took part against the regular leaders of 
the Whig party, calling them "The mock Ojpposi- 
tion” and siding with the mountain, as it was called, 
or the ultra-Liberal, half-Eadical parties. 

But his connection, by marriage, with Lord Grey in 
1816, made him afterwards strongly opposed to that 
set. Nevertheless he was always quite rational, and 
felt the shortcomings of the regular leaders, which he 
often helped to prevent or to remedy. At different 
times the Radicals found they had got hold of him 
from his accidental and temporary opposition to the 
regular party, and from his taking strong and even 
violent courses at public meetings and at elections. 

At the general election in 1820, when he supported 
BeU in Northumberland, a quarrel took place with 
Beaumont, and nothing could be more triumphant 
than the refutation which Lambton gave to the 
attack that had been most foully made, but most 
ridicxdously, in the eyes of all who knew him, as to 
his personal courage. Such attacks ceased from that 
moment. Here is his letter on the occasion. 

“ Howiok, July 2 , 1820 . 

" My dear Brougham, — I fear I have no chance 
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of getting over to you. Our election is still going 
on. The coalition between Liddell and Beaumont 
has put us out of the field as far as success goes ; but 
we remain to defeat the sting of the tail, which is the 
defeat of BeU, in which case Mr Beaumont's lead 
would have returned the two members. I have no 
doubt BeU wUl come in, though it will be very near. 
If we had resigned, he would have been beaten, as 
our splits with Liddell were to have been transferred 
to Beaumont. 

“ Beaumont at last, on Friday, broke out against me, 
and used, on the hustings, language that I was com- 
peUed to notice. He seems to have been long seek- 
ing an opportunity, and he certainly could not have 
chosen a worse (as you wiU see by the report), of 
quarreUing with me. 

“ A meeting was appointed for the same evening at 
nine. We arrived on the ground (General Grey and 
I) at the time ; Beaumont’s second came after us, and 
said that so many people had assembled at the skirts 
of the town, three miles from which we were to go, 
that he feared we should be interrupted, and had sent 
Beaumont back. He then appointed four o’clock the 
next morning (yesterday), to be on the same ground. 
I got out of the town a back way, and reached the 
place. Again Beaumont was interrupted in the maiTi 
street, and his second said he had mounted his horse 
to get out of the way of the constables and Sir David 
Smith, the magistrate, who was scourmg the country 
in a carriage-and-four to arrest us. 
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" We then settled to meet in the neighbourhood of 
Belford, and at four o’clock we at last overcame all 
interruptions, and met near Bamburgh Castle. We 
exchanged shots without any injury — the seconds 
interfered, and the affair terminated. 

“ So much for this little adventure. It was pecu- 
liarly annoying from the obstacles thrown in our way 
by the magistrates, who, if they had succeeded in 
preventing our meeting, would only have forced us 
to go to France. 

“ Your prospects don’t appear very bright,* but I 
tell every one what you desired me. 

“Beaumont swears he will keep the poll open 
until Thursday next. — ^Ever yours, 

“ J. G. Lambton. 

“ If Hedworth is with you, show him this letter.” 

Lambton’s anxiety about the Catholic question was 
untiring ; and his expectation, or at least hope, vary- 
ing from day to day, that the Duke would bring it 
forward, was much increased by the impression that 
if this obstacle were removed, a junction with him, 
which he always had so much at heart, might be 
effected. This, after Eosslyn’s taking office with him, 
and other similar indications on the Duke’s part, had 
been .a prevailing idea both of Lord Grey and those 
immediately connected with him. Many letters 
which I received from Lambton and from Grey show 

* T was then standing for Westmorland. 
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how entirely all notion of Peel giving in to the mea- 
sure was out of the question, and further show what 
a surprise his disclosure was, at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 

“January 29, 1829. 

“ My dear Dbrbam, — should have written to 
Lord Grey or you before, but there has been nothing 
worth commxmicating since I came to town, till with- 
in the last day or two. Whether it be that I had been 
locked up chiefly and seen few people, or that there 
is within so short a time a great alteration in the 
tone of the ultras, I know not ; but I am confident 
there is the greatest alteration since I left town, about 
three weeks ago. They are all alive and triumphant ; 
they think Peel has beat the Duke of Wellington — at 
least that there is an end of aU risk of his doing any- 
thing for the Catholics. This recall of Lord Angle- 
sey is a most fatal step for the said Duke ; it unites 
aU who were half separated, and makes those who 
were wavering as steady and even violent as can be. 
Of course you have heard that it had nothing to do 
with the letter (of Lord Anglesey) to Curtis;* the 
date made that 'physically impossible : the recall was 
communicated by the Duke to him (Lord Anglesey 
being sent the 24th to Drogheda) in a letter 28th of 
December. Then comes a despatch from Peel, for- 
mally directing him to hand over the Government to 
the Lords Justices. And coupling this with the letter 
to Curtis, is it conceivable that Peel did not know 

* Dr Curtis, Catholic Primate of Ireland. 
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of Wellington’s letter of the 28th 1 But if he did, 
is it conceivable that he can mean to quibble and say, 
when the despatch is moved for, that the recall is the 
official and not the private letter 1 As for the Duke 
keeping him in ignorance, it would not be very won- 
derful, for he does things in a way quite new in this 
country, Parke received the announcement of his 
appointment as judge, in a letter from him, and not 
from the Chancellor — a thing quite unexampled ; 
stiU, on the recall, it is quite impossible Peel should 
have been ignorant, especially if the ultras be right 
in saying he has beat the Duke ; indeed, the letter 
of the 28th states, as I understand, that he had con- 
sulted his colleagues upon it. The session, then, as far 
as one can see, will be most stormy and very disagree- 
able on many accounts ; but it can’t be helped. I 
hear that the joy is exceeding great at Middleton * 
over Lord Anglesey’s recall. Milady says the Duke 
of Wellington will now have fair play ; that Lord 
Anglesey was throwing the country into a flame, &e. 
&c. I suppose it was in no flame before. I have not 
heard from herself, but they say this is her language. 
He writes very rationally and sensibly, as he is 
always sure to do when he exercises his own most 
excellent understanding. 

“ What will our old fnend Jack Caleraffc do ? I sup- 
pose he must go out, I don’t think we ought to 
entangle ourselves in O’Connell’s question as to his 
seat, unless it really is found to be with him — which 
* Lord Jersey’s place in Oxfordsliire. 
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I have no idea of — or unless the Government do some- 
thing violent. 

"After all, till the very eve of the meeting, the 
Duke has it in his power to pour oil on the waters, 
and half a word would do it. — Yours ever, 

"H. Brougham,” 

In all measures, both before our taking office and 
while in office together, we had almost always agreed. 
In the great question of creating peers to carry the BiH, 
he had taken somewhat prematurely a very strong 
view of its necessity, and wrote the long letter to 
Lord Grey, which I have already given verbatim, and 
which was read in the Cabinet in January 1832, when 
the Bill had passed the Commons. It contained aU 
the arguments stated in a very distinct and indeed 
luminous form ; but it does not grapple with the most 
important of all the difficulties — ^namely, that such a 
creation, in whatever way made, must render a similar 
proceeding necessary on every^certain change of Min- 
istry; and on this ground, both Grey and I have 
always felt that we were saved from the greatest 
calamities by the timely yielding of the Tory Opposi- 
tion. Durham went greatly beyond this, and his 
views were those of the somewhat rash and unreflect- 
ing parties, not few in number, who regarded the 
creation as a good in itself, as laying the foundation 
of permanent influence over the House of Lords. 
Although I strongly opposed the Act under which 
Durham was sent to Canada, I not only defended his 
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appointment, but on all occasions supported Ms able 
and useful report, to wHcb we really owed the estab- 
lishment of constitutional and responsible government 
there, and perhaps the preservation of the colony.* 
But it was wholly impossible to defend Ms ordinances, 
wMch were altogether illegal, and were the more in- 
excusable as the Act had given him almost dictatorial 
power, and an excess was not to be endured. After 
the part I had taken against the Canada Act, there 
was no course open to me but to declare against these 
ordinances; and in consequence of the part I had 
taken, I was called upon by the leading authorities in 
the House of Lords, including the Duke, Ellenborough, 
and Lyndhurst, to proceed against them. In this 
matter I rendered the best service in my power to 
Durham, by bringing in a bUl to indemnify him for 
his utterly Megal acts. John Bussell attacked my 
bill, and would have thrown it out, but refrained on 
the lawyers satisfying him that Durham was a ruined 
man unless it passed; for actions to an enormous 
amount would have been brought against him, and 
must have succeeded. 

• LOUIS PHrLIPPE.t 

When at Paris, I used to go in the evenings to the 
receptions at the Tmleries, which were very easy, and 
without any ceremony or etiquette, the Queen, and 

* After tlie msnrrection in Canada in 1838, Lord Durham was sent 
as Governor with special powers to reorganise the administration of the 
province. 

+ TTing of the French, horn 1773, died 1860. 
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Madame Adelaide, lier sister, witli theic ladies, sitting 
round a table working or conversing, and tbe Bang 
receiving aU that came, and walking about tbe room 
to converse with them. 

He constantly made me come with bim into tbe 
next room, where, as well as in bis room in tbe morn- 
ing when I bad an audience, we bad conversation on 
aU subjects, political as well as personal. In 1834, 
when I first saw bim as King, I took with me Cutlar 
Fergusson, an old acquaintance of mine and a member 
of tbe Jacobin Club ; and when I left Paris in autumn 
1836 for Cannes, wbieb I then saw for tbe first time, 
and where I made a purchase, tbe King always gave 
Fergusson tbe reports of tbe telegraph by which be 
learnt my motions. Louis Philippe’s intimacy with 
Fergusson broke off after bis marriage with a lady 
whom be very improperly presented at Court without 
permission, or even notice, and this tbe King and 
Queen never forgave. 

Before this, nothing could be more kind than be 
was to bim. I recoUect one day at dinner be desired 
Fergusson to teU tbe Queen an East Indian anecdote 
which bad amused bim much. 

A native prince against whom Fergusson bad gained 
an important lawsuit, asked bim to bis palace in tbe 
country, and gave him a great entertainment. But 
after dinner be proposed to him to ride out, and re- 
quired bim to get upon an elephant. Fergusson, 
when told to get upon tbe front seat, suspected some 
trick, and declined, to tbe great fury of tbe Eajab; and 
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the cause of it was soon seen, for the animal sprang 
forward with violence, and got under a portico, 
against wtich, whoever had sat where Ferguson 
had been desired to sit, would have been dashed to 
pieces. In relating this, Ferguson said, “ Si au lieu 
d’avoir gagnd le proebs j’avais trahi mon client, et U 
avait perdu, il n’y a pas de grace qu’il ne m’aurait 
pas faite. II aurait.” But the King, mterrupting him, 
said, “ Vous voulez dire il aurait firaternis4 avec vous. 
Pourquoi avez-vous oubli4 notre language des Jaco- 
bius 1 ” 

Nothing could be more perfectly amiable than the 
Queen and the rest of the family, but Madame Ade- 
laide was the person of greatest capacity, and she was 
much relied on by the King, who communicated 
everything to her, having entne confidence in her 
opinion. It was generally believed that she it was 
who strongly advised the King to give a favourable 
answer to the address in 1830, calling upon him to 
take the crown. For the Queen he had the most 
sincere afiection, and even a kind of superstitious 
belief that she was his good genius. The young 
Princesses were both amiable and well-informed. I 
reeoUeet one of their ladies practising a trick upon 
me at a time when they had seen very little of me. 
They introduced me to the Princess Clementine, since 
Queen of the Belgians, without naming her, but lead- 
ing me to suppose she was a young lady of rank 
dining at the table, and I was to lead her out. I had 
a great deal of conversation with her upon every kind 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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of subject, and in the drawing-room after dinner, 
Madame de Montesquieu (I think it was) asked me, 
“Comment avez-vous trouv6 la Princesse Clemen- 
tine 1 ” I said I had not conversed with her at all. 
She then let me know that it was her I had handed 
out to dinner ; and when I was very angry at the risk 
she had exposed me to, of talking with a person whose 
name I did not know, she said she had done so by 
the Princess’s particular order, as she wished to con- 
verse with me under no restraint. This is that 
Princess, afterwards Queen of the Belgians, whose 
death created, I really believe, more real sorrow than 
any royal demise ever did, always excepting the 
Princess Charlotte’s. 

The King himself was as good company as pos- 
sible, wholly independent of his conversation upon 
important subjects. He was perfectly free from 
affectation of every kind ; his manners were easy and 
natural, and he had no unnecessary state, though 
maintaining fuUy the dignity of his station. His 
good-nature was unruflled, and he bore contradiction 
with perfect ease, and without anything like conde- 
scension. He was hon conteur, full of anecdote, 
related well, and had a great talent for imitation 
(mimicry), insomuch that on my observing to one 
who had been his Minister, and giving him an in- 
stance of it, “ Voyez vous que s’il n’^tait pas grand 
roi, il serait grand com^dien,” the answer was, “ L’un 
n’emp^che pas I’autre. H pent bien ^tre tons les 
deux.” He was always very desirous to learn both 
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our opinions in England of Erencli affairs, and our 
mode of proceeding on occasions like those existing 
in France — ^both because he reckoned our authority of 
great importance and wished to profit by our experi- 
ence and follow our example, and because he was 
most anxious for a cordial good understanding with 
us. Nor do I ever recollect his expressing himself 
with greater regret, even indignation, than on the 
publication of De Joinville’s letter on the state of our 
navy, which was intended to pay court to the Napo- 
leon party by the profession of anti-English feelings. 
He said he had made him leave Paris for a whole 
year and go to Spain. 

I may mention one instance of his good-nature, 
when he was really not a Httle vexed. He had 
formed a Ministry which he thought sufficiently able, 
and the members of which, though very respectable, 
were for the most part inferior and little known men. 
He had heard that I had given it the name of a 
“ Ministbre poisson d’Avril,” the 1st of April being 
the day of its birth. This enraged him, and he broke 
out upon me the day after, and added a warm pane- 
gyric of the Ministry, to which I could not assent, but 
said I only hoped he might find I was wrong. “ Oh,” 
he said, “ I wiU punish you by introducmg you to 
Marsh fli Bugeaud, ‘fameux sabreur,’ because I know 
you undervalue such artists.” I said I only hoped 
he may not have me roasted as he had the Arabs in 
Algeria. I ^hi-nk he answered, "It was not he but 
another (Pelissier) of whom that was said, probably 
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without foundation.” The truth is that the Ministry- 
pleased him beyond any other he ever had, just 
because it had little or no -will of its own. 

He had the failings of most kings of great capac- 
ity, and of consequent self-reliance. He wished to 
have Ministers of sufficient ability to perform their 
official duties, but not of sufficient weight to have a 
will of their own; and the greatest evil which he com- 
mitted in this respect, was his being somewhat im- 
patient of the one in whose integrity he had the most 
entire confidence, and whose character, as well as 
abilities and information, were of the highest order. 
Due de Broglie. 

Among other matters on which he consulted me, 
or asked information as to England, one was the 
King with us, sitting in Cabinet : “ Does William IV. 
ever attend the meetings of the Cabinet 1 ” I said it 
was more fit to inquire what William III. did, whose 
position more resembled that of his Majesty ; and I 
told him that William IV. never did on any occasion, 
but William III. very often ; and I said that the 
King never sitting in the French Cabinet could be 
reckoned no departure from the spirit of our govern- 
ment, regard being had to his peculiar circmnstances. 

He often cons-ulted me on such matters as the riots, 
amounting to insurrection — for example, the one at 
Lyons, and the sentences passed on the offenders, as 
well as the means taken to queU them, about which 
he always felt great anxiety. 

In all these instances I saw two excellent qualities 
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— great humanity, and perfect firmness, not to be un- 
duly led away by humane feelings. The Lyons insur- 
rection seemed to have given him the greatest pain, 
both for the consequences of the outrage itself, and 
for the loss of life occasioned in putting it down. 
On judicial sentences he was the same. One case 
I recollect — a case of an atrocious murder, where 
the jury had found extenuating circumstances, thus 
avoiding a capital punishment. I said that the cir- 
cumstances would in England be reckoned an aggra- 
vation, and I believed everywhere, even in Paris, 
where the addition was most probably made as a 
compromise to bring in dissentient voices. It was a 
murder of a father by his daughter, because he had 
refused his consent to her marrying a man whom she 
was in love with. He at once agreed. There were 
other sentences which I thought would have been 
more severe in England. He had no sentimental 
crotchets on any such subjects. 

On the great evils of the infinite subdivision of 
property, from its tendency to prevent the founda- 
tion of an aristocracy, so necessary to a constitutional 
monarchy, we entirely agreed. When I mentioned 
having seen a small field near Cannes, which he always 
good-humouredly called “ ma bonne ville de Cannes” 
(the jest was on account of this title being only given 
to great towns or cities), divided into four small lots, 
in each of which stood a single olive-tree, because 
the four sons could not agree, — ^he said that was no- 
thing to what they had near Paris, where a person 
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often had a right of property in one-twentieth of a 
single tree ; and he mentioned that beside the poli- 
tical or constitutional objection, there was the legal ; 
and he explained, as accurately as any conveyancer 
could have done, the insuperable difficulties thence 
arising, often amounting to an impossibility of tracing 
title. I was not then aware of another great evil 
— the setting members of the same family against 
each other. On the parents’ decease, the course is to 
have an arbitration and division, frequently ending 
in a lawsuit. And there were constant instances of 
brothers not on speaking terms, from discontent with 
the division. 

Nearly the longest interview I had with him was 
one evening when, as usual, he took me into the 
private room adjoining that where the reception was. 
We had a long discussion upon the state of things in 
England — ^the Ministry and Lord Aberdeen, for whom 
he always had the greatest regard. But we had con- 
siderable differences as to some matters in France. 
He talked much of his own position, and I recollect 
his saying, “ Savez-vous qu’il est bon pour nos Fran- 
pais d’avoir un roi qui a cir^ ses bottes.” This led to 
my remark that they had what was still better for 
them — a king who had been a schoolmaster. He 
said, “Yes, but he found them not always as good 
pupils as he had often had.” 

He spoke of his travels in America, and his aston- 
ishment when he now read accounts of great towns, 
and even cities, on spots where, when he and Alexan- 
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der Baring travelled together, they had been obliged 
to sleep under a tent in the forest. He expressed the 
greatest regard for Baring, and the highest opinion 
of his judgment, and of his capacity generally, in 
which I fully agreed. After a long-continued con- 
versation he said, “ I fear we must now go back to 
the Queen, for I daresay the reception has been over 
a great while,” and desired me to go, and he would 
follcfW me. I was on the point of acting on Lord 
Stair’s example, whom Louis XV. praised for his 
politeness in getting, as he desired, into the carriage 
before him, when I recollected another way of obey- 
ing him. I took two candles to light him on the 
way, which was strictly according to etiquette, and 
went in. I instantly perceived why he had made me 
go first. I could have sworn that Alexander Baring 
was behind, so perfectly did he imitate him; and 
turning round to express my astonishment, he said it 
was not Alexander Baring only that he could give 
me, but others whom, happily for myself, I had not 
known as I did him. However, he said I might 
judge of the correctness of his representation by what 
I had seen of it in Baring’s case. He then gave me 
Eobespierre, and lowered his voice, and seemed to 
contract his features into the form of that wretch ; 
next, he puffed himself out with the gross form of 
Danton, of whom and of Eobespierre he spoke nearly 
in the same terms Carnot had used when speaking of 
Tiim to me in 1814. But his imitation gave me a 
most lively impression of them both ; and such as I 
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was ■well prepared for, by all the descriptions I had 
heard of their style of speaking. 

The scene of Robespierre he laid in the last 
struggle of the Convention, when Danton and others* 
had been denounced and arrested, and it was proposed 
that the accused should be heard at the bar, especially 
Danton, who had in September 1792 saved France, 
although now arrested as a traitor. Robespierre, on 
this, rushed to the Tribune, exclaiming, “Au trouble 
depuis long-temps inconnn, qui regne dans cette As- 
sembl^e, on voit bien qu’il est question ici, d’un grand 
int^r^t, qu’il s’agit de savoir si quelques hommes 
I’emporteront aujourd’hui sur la patrie. Mais comment 
pouvez-vous oublier vos principes, jusqu’ib vouloir ac- 
corder aujourd’hui ^ certains indmdus, ce quo vous 
avez nagu^re refusd ^ Chabot, Delaunay, et Fabre 
d’Eglantine 1 Pourquoi cette difference en faveur de 
quelques hommes 1 Que m’importent h. moi les dloges 
qu’on se donne k soi et h. ses amis 1 Une trop grande 
experience nous a appris h nous ddfier de ces dloges. 

“ Legendre parait ignorer les noms de ceux qui sont 
arrdtds. Toute la Convention les connait; son ami 
Lacroix est du nombre des ddtenus ; pourquoi Le- 
gendre feint-il de I’ignorerl Parcequ’il salt bien 
qu’on ne pent, sans impudeur, ddfendre Lacroix. II a 
parld de Danton, parcequ’il croit qu’k ce nom sans 
doute est attache un privilege, — non, nous ne voulons 
pas de pri-dldges ; nous ne voulons pas d’idoles I” 

Robespierre, he added, had all the audacity and 

* Desmoulins, Philippeau, and Lacroix, 
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power to say all lie wished; and on no other occasion 
had he shown himself so clever and so false. To talk 
of a sacrifice in deserting Danton, and to take credit 
to himself for this, was, as the King said, the highest 
flight of hypocrisy and baseness. 

It was decided that the arrested Deputies should 
not be heard before the Convention. When they 
came to Danton, Saint-Just accused him of avarice, 
treachery, deceit, and cowardice, and of having con- 
spired with Mirabeau, with Dumourier, with the Gir- 
ondins, with D’Orleans, and with the party for restor- 
ing Louis XVII. 

Here he gave an imitation of Danton delivering 
his famous speech “ L’audace .” — “ Que les Inches qui 
m’aceusent, paraissent, et je les couvrirai d’ignominie ; 
— Qu’ils paraissent ! Au reste, peu m’imporle vous 
et votre jugement." 

Calling on his accusers to appear, produced a great 
effect, and drew upon him the remark of the Pre- 
sident, — “ Danton, I’audace est le propre du crime ; 
le cahne est celui de I’innocence.” On which Danton 
shouted out, “L’audace! — Taudace individuelle est 
r^primable, sans doute ; mais Taudace nationals, dont 
j’ai tant de fois donnd Texemple, que j’ai tant de fois 
mise au service de la libertd, est la plus mMtoire de 
toutes les vertus. Cette audace est la mienne ! ” 

The King said he had chosen these speeches because 
I knew them, having read them. He considered that 
of Danton was in his own character ; Eobespierre’s 
was not; it was animated, and deserving of great 
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praise. On almost all other occasions, his manner 
-was as had as possible, and even his utterance was 
defective in a great degree. 

He spoke of Danton as having been very kind to 
him when he first came to Paris, after Dumouriez’s 
revolt and flight, on whose staff he had been, and had 
distinguished himself in commands given him by Du- 
mouriez, in some of his greatest battles. He ventured 
to disclose himself, knowing that Danton had been a 
friend of his father’s, but saying at the same time, that 
both on his father’s account and Dumouriez’s, he was 
certain to be sacrificed if known. “ Don’t be too sure 
of that, my young man ; I can protect you.” He did so, 
and I rather think recommended him to Montesquieu, 
then commanding in Switzerland. This conversation 
with Danton he gave with the most lively representa- 
tion of Danton’s voice, manner, and even figure. 

He then told me how delighted he had been at his 
father’s conduct on the trial of Louis XVI., and said 
he was perfectly certain that had he been with him, 
he could have prevented the fatal vote. He spoke with 
the warmest affection of him, and said there was no 
man who had been less understood, or more the victim 
of party and mob violence. In this I could not agree ; 
though I admit that there has been great exaggeration, 
especially in concealing his few good qualities. He 
said he was determined to make an attempt at doing 
justice to his memory, if his own life was spared, 
which seemed exposed to endless attacks. 
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In May 1832 I had an interview with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Of what then occurred I made at the time the 
following memorandum : — 

Having had a singular kind of conversation a day or two ago 
with the Duke of Buckingham, in conseguenee of a note asking a 
private interview on matters of moment, he came to the House 
of Lords, and began hy sajring how much he and those he acted 
with approved my principles of safe reform, and referred to the 
phrases I used, of steering on a lee-shore among unknown shoals, 
with the lead in hand. But I said I was decidedly for the Bill as 
now in the House of Commons, admitting I had not intended, 
when I shdhld move on Tuesday, 18th li^ovember, to propose so 
much, especially in one direction; and admitting my doubts as 
to at once doing away all close boroughs. But I added that the 
more Schedule A was considered, the more difficult it was to draw 
the line, and that this was in principle the most indefensible. I 
also said I was for all householders voting ; and that three years 
were long enough for a Parliament ; so that my plan was really as 
sweeping and as odious to his people. He again said that in the 
turns and changes which were sure to come, they felt much satis- 
faction in thinking that my aversion to violent wholesale change 
would probably lead me to act with them, and they felt greatly so 
disposed. I said, AIL this goes upon a complete mistake — ^namely, 
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that I am not cordially agreed with, my colleagues, especially on 
the Bill ; and nothing can be more entirely untrue.” He said he 
only supposed there might, in the course of the measure, differ- 
ences arise. I said, of this I could say nothing, and added, 
‘^Alors comme alors,” saying that nothing could be less likely, but 
that no man could beforehand say either one way or another how 
he should be obliged to act in unknown cases. He desired this to 
be confidential, and should mention it to none but Wharncliffe 
and Harrowby, adding the Bill was sure to be lost by fifty or so, 
which I entirely denied. 

I mentioned this generally to Lord Lansdowne, who said Wharn- 
cliffe would not be consulted if a change took place. 


THE END. 
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